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revolt 


David Brindle, Social 
Service* Correspondent 


T HE leader of Brit- 
ain's fundholding 
family doctors 
warned yesterday 
that they will 
leave the 

National Health Service if a 
Labour government carries 
out the party's threat to end 
their control over the care of 
their patients. 

Rhidian Morris says that 
scrapping fundholding would 
create a black market in 
health care by which the 
middle classes would pay for 
the convenience and speed of 
treatment which fundholding i 
doctors now give them. 

His warning comes as 
Bupa, the leading private 
health insurer, launches a 
scheme this week enabling 
people to arrange to see a gen- 
eral practitioner at a time of 
their choice. Doctors signing 
up to the scheme are getting 
better terms than the health 
service offers. 

Bruce Tranter. Bupa's mar- 
keting director, said yester- 
day: “There are no losers. Pa- 
tients win by having 
additional choice and the 
ability to fit health care 
around their lives, rather 
than the other way round.” 

The Bupa scheme, called 
Health Direct, is being piloted 
in Berkshire, south Oxford- 
shire and north Hampshire, 
and Is aimed at London com- 
muters, but there are plans to 
expand it nationally. 

The scheme will cost £72 a 
year for unlimited telephone 
advice from a GP, plus £30 a 
time for a visit and the full 
cost of any drugs prescribed. 

The development adds force 
to Dr Morris’s warning to 
Labour, coming on the eve of 
an address by Margaret Beck- 
ett. shadow health secretary, 
to the annual conference in 
Harrogate of the National 
Association of Fundholding 
Practioes. 

Although Labour has said it 
would keep some key parts of 
the Government's NHS mar- 
ket, It intends to phase out the 
fundholding system which 
gives GPs — instead of the 


local health authority — the 
cash to pay for hospital and 
community services for their 
patients. By April, more than 
half the English population is 
expected to have a fundhold- 
ing doctor. 

Dr Morris, who chairs the 
fimdholding association, said 
his members were "dismayed 
and very npset” by Labour’s 
attitude, which appeared to 
have hardened in recent 
months. Fundholders had be- 
come accustomed to exercis- 
ing control for the benefit of 
their patients. While they 
would accept the mandate of a 
Labour government, the; 
would not sit back and watch 
that control slip away. 

“What doctors don't like is 
being told by a government 
that they can or cannot do 
something," said Dr Morris, 
who is a fundholder in Ivy- 
bridge, Devon. 

"What happens in such sys- 
tems is that a black market in 
medicine develops. That hap- 
pened in eastern Europe and 
It will happen in this country. 
You will see the development 
of private primary care." 

He said fundholders’ ability 
and willingness to -switch 
business from hospitals and 
community units had proved 
how to drive up the quality of 
care. Critics, however, argue 
that fundholders have won 
advantages for their patients 
only at the expense of others. 

The latest instance of such 
two-tier care Is in Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, where the local 
health authority is unable to 
buy any more care until April 
The only non-urgent patients 
being treated by hospitals are 
those sent by fundholders. 

The new Bupa scheme will 
meanwhile be widely seen as 
the start of a determined 
move by private h e alth insur- 
ers to break into the primary 
care market, hitherto 
regarded as the great strength 
of the NHS. 

Toby Harris, director of the 
Association of Community 
Health Councils, warned that 
the scheme could lead to the 
break down of general medi- 
cal practice in some parts of 
the country, leaving patients 
with little choice but to go 
private. 





James Murray in the ring on Friday. He died yesterday after being knocked out during the fight photographwatue chhjng 

‘The noble art now seems little more 
than a bloody way of making money’ 


Fury at ‘lunatic’ book price 
war as Delia Smith sales soar 


John Ezard . 

T HE cookery author Delia 
Smith delivered a publish* 
ing record yesterday, selling 
more than 500,000 copies of 
Winter Collection in its first 
week — more than her pub- 
lisher had hoped for by 
Christmas. But it brought as 
much sadness as joy. for it 
was thanks to the collapse of 
the Net Book Agreement and 
savage price-cutting of an 
author who has been the 
mainstay of small bookshops 
In the gilt-buying season. 

Book Warehouse is selling 
Winter Collection as a loss- 
leader at £9.99 — a cut of £8. 
and 41p cheaper than inde- 
pendent shops can buy it 
wholesale. Wool worth, Salis- 
bury's and W. H. Smith are 
selling it far £1099. 


Association, said: “There 
could be a veritable bloodbath 
for small, vulnerable shops.” 
An association member, 
Jim Shawcross, owner of the 
century-old Burgess’ Book- 
shop in Brentwood, said: 
"to is a heavy blow. Our 
people work on such small 
margins that they rely on De- 
lia Smith to pull them 
through. Until now they could 
rely on selling maybe half a 
dozen copies a day.” 

The -price war is despite 
BBC Books' refusal to sell 
Winter Collection to chain 
stores at special rates. Chris 
Weller, the company's head, 
said: “What is happening 
seems completely unsustain- 
able. I don't want to be part of 
this unrealistic, lunatic price 
war. I want a prosperous book 
trade. Della’s book could have 
contributed strongly to that,” 


Boxer James 
Murray's death in a 
Glasgow hospital 
yesterday after his 
British 

bantamweight title 
fight iMiought fresh 
demands from 
doctors for the sport 
to be banned. And 
after 49 years of 
reporting thesport, 
Guardian boxing 
correspondent 
JOHN RODDA is now 
dose to agreeing 
with them 

H OW MUCH longer can 
boxing hang its head 
— until the funeral is 
over or another wheelchair 
found for a victim of brain 
damage? The protagonists 
will soon return to what 
was once a noble art and 
now seems little more than i 
a bloody way of making 
money. 

After 49 years of writing 
about boxing I recoil along 
with many of my journalis- 
tic colleagues when a 
fighter dies. It is no longer 
the occasional accident; 
death in the ring or imps- 
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ruble damage is happening 
too often and the drip, drip, 
drip on my conscience has 
finally taken me close to 
the point where I believe it 
should be banned. 

The number of deaths 
and serious injuries has 
been rising worldwide for 
the past 15 years. If the 
British Boxing Board of 
Control cannot accept the 
need to devise measures 
giving fighters gr e ate r pro- 
tection then tt must stop de- * 
fending the indefensible. 
Unless it acts before an- 
other James Murray, Ger- 


ald McLellan or Bradley 
Stone, the Board could be 
fecdng a popular protest 
group which takes-the issue 
into a wider public domain. 

The argument that box- 
ing would go underground 
is hard to support, for it 
would then not generate 
the money which makes 
fighters take the risk they 
do. There is unlicensed 
fighting on a very small 
scale but that is hardly 
likely to survive if boxing 
is made unlawful. 

The increasing danger in 
professional boxing comes 
from a combination of fee- 
tors: the decline in amateur 
boxing; the more sophisti- 
cated training methods 
now used by professionals; 
and a suspicion that some 
fighters are using banned 
substances such as anabolic 
steroids. 

The British Boxing Board 
of Control has felled to halt 
the Increase in death and 
damage. Its insistence on 
ambulances and paramed- 
ics at every fight and doc- 
tors at the ringside may be 
seen as no more than a sop 
to parry critics. Caring for 
the injured has to be main- 
tained, but preventive mea- 
sures can no longer be 
ignored. 

What it most do is devise 


larger gloves filled with 
substances which inflict 
less damaging blows, and at 
the same time revive some 
of the boxing skills now so 
badly lacking. The board’s 
counter-argument is likely 
to be that this would put 
British boxers at greater 
risk in international fights, 
and that overseas boxers 
would not want to fight in 
this country with such 
gloves. But a start has to be 
made somewhere. 

When I reported my first 
fights in 1946, the training 
methods used by boxers 
bad hardly changed during 
this century: the heavy 
punching bag, the punch- 
ball, shadow boxing in 
front of a large Victorian 
mirror and tuition from the 
trainer and sparring with 
big gloves and a headgnard. 

Most of that is still part of 
file paraphernalia, but In 
recent years fighters have 
moved into intensive 
weight training with 
sophisticated equipment: 
they have added strength 
and greater speed to their 
punching. Butting those as- 
sets together causes more 
damage to the opponent's 
brain. 

That danger has been 
magnified because the 
Turn to page 3, column 7 
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to reject 
Nolan call 
on earnings 


Patrick Wlntour, Chief 
Poetical Correspondent 


T ORY MPb were 
warned yesterday of a 
public backlash 
should the Commons 
vote to reject the Nolan com- 
mittee's odl for MPs to dis- 
close their earnings from par- 
liamentary consultancies. 

A survey of backbench 
Tories yesterday showed that 
two-thirds could vote against 
the measure, as one estimate 
put earnings from company 
directorships at £3 million a 
year for 1(H) MPs, the vast ma- 
jority of them Conservatives. 

Anthony King, a committee 
member, said a vote against 
disclosure would damage Par- 
liament’s reputation. 

His warning came as a 
select committee of MPs, es- 
tablished to implement the 
Nolan proposals, appeared to 
be deadlocked on whether to 
recommend disclosure. It is 
due to finalise its findings 
this week and is likely to ask 
MPs to vote on a range of op- 
tions on earnings disclosure. 

A survey of 100 backbench 
Tory MPs, conducted by BBC 
TV’s On The Record, yester- 
day found that 65 opposed dis- 
closing their earnings and 33 
were in favour. 

The Commons is to vote on 
the issue before the end of the 
parliamentary session in No- 
vember. The proposal could 
go through if a small minority 
of Tory MPs vote with opposi- 
tion parties. 

The select committee is 
thought unlikely to recom- 
mend that MPs be banned 
from working for multi-client 
lobbyists.- The Nolan commit- 
tee had recommended such a 
ban largely aimed at MPs 
working for political lobby- 
ists, but the committee found 
it impossible to draw a line of 
principle between working 
for such lobbyists and work- 
ing for other multi-client 
firms such as solicitors. 


Tory MPs on the select com- 
mittee have argued that there 
should be no need to disclose 
earnings so long os Parlia- 
ment passes a new rule ban- 
ning MPs from tabling ques- 
tions, early day motions and 
amendments in return for 
cash. 

They have also argued as a 
fall-back that MPs could be 
required to disclose their 
earnings to the new parlia- 
mentary commissioner for 
standards, but not to the 
public. 

Insisting that MPs should 
accept full earnings disclo- 
sure, Professor King warned: 
“Opinion poll evidence is 
really overwhelming, first 
that too many politicians 
have their hand in fee fill , 
secondly that fee Conserva- 
tive Party is seen as very 
sleazy and disreputable, and 
thirdly that people are over- 
whelmingly in favour of all 
the Nolan committee 
recommendations. 

“My hunch would be that if 
fee House of Commons were 
to turn them down, the bal- 
loon could well go up. I think 
it would be very damaging to 
the House of Commons' 
reputation." 

The BBC TV findings came 
as the Observer revealed that 
130 MPs held 275 company 
directorships. 

It said financial informa- 
tion was not available for 30 
of them, but feat the rest — 88 
Tories, 10 Labour and two 
Liberal Democrats — earn at 
least £3 million a year. 

The top earner, said fee 
newspaper, was Tory MP and 
businessman David Evans, 
whose consultancy company 
Leapsquare was paid £452,000, 
mostly by companies that Mr 
Evans developed. 

Sir Norman Fowler, former 
Tory party chairman, was 
said to earn £100.000 from 
four company directorships. 

These earnings are addi- 
tional to money earned from 
parliamentary consultancies. 
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Sketch 


Hopelessly at 
Sea in the Med 



John Hooper 


I T TAKES a graduate of the 
Ecole Nationale d' Adminis- 
tration to start a conference 
session on finance and invest- 
ment with a talk on classical 
legend. 

Jean -Daniel Tordjman said 
the Europe of mythology had 
been a Phoenician princess. 
He said the reason he was 
mentioning this was to 
remind everybody Europe 
was “bom of the 
Mediterranean”. 

One could nothelp reflect- 
ing the poor lass got screwed, 
or — as Mr Tordjman deli- 
cately put it— "enleaee par 
Zeus". Maybe the sub-test was 
it could happen again. The 
European Union has just ear- 
marked billions of ECUs for 
the Mediterranean and this 
conference, in Malta, had been 
organised to talk about bow it 
should be spent 
Which is why they invited 
Iceland. And why Iceland sent 
its prime minister. 

In true marque style, Mr 
Tordjman proposed that the 
discussions should be “orien- 
tated on two axes”. This being 
a Mediterranean conference, 
nobody paid any attention and 
instead everyone began talk- 
ing passionately at cross 
purposes. 

The Algerian minister gave 
a discourse on the nature of 
investment The Jordanian 
professor appealed for peace 
and understanding. 

The next speaker . . . well, 
the next speaker had been 
blown up. Mr Tordjman said 
he knew all present would join 
him in deploring the recent 
car bombing of President Gli- 
gorov of Macedonia and in 
wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 

It fell to Macedonia's econo- 
my minister to make his 
nation's contribution. Unfor- 
tunately. he could only speak 
Macedonian and the confer- 
ence did not run to simulta- 
neous Macedonian 
interpreters. 

So he had had his speech 


translated into English and 
arranged for the lady.sitting 
next to him to read ont the 
translation while he read out 
the original. 

The conference thus pro- 
gressed from everyone talking 
at cross purposes to the even 
more characteristically Medi- 
terranean situation of two 
people speaking loudly at 
once. 

As far as one could tell — 
and it was not easy — the Mac- 
edonian economy minister’s 
message was: “Since we’re 
talking about investment, 
how about Macedonia?” It was 
a great place for your money 
"aside from the usual difficul- 
ties specific for the period of 
transition”. 

Like car bombings. 

The minister from Poland 
— you will recall that Poland 
also borders the Mediterra- 
nean: think Polish olives, Pol- 
ish dates, hot nights on the 
Polish riviera — was equally 
anxious to push his country as 
a haven for foreign capital 

He had just got to the rosy 
economic growth figures 
when one of the conference 
hostesses sashayed on to the 
stage, strode aver to where he 
was sitting and whispered 
something In his ear. He 
looked horrified. Aghast. 

What on earth had she said? 
“Your flies are undone. You 
are not wearing underpants. 
And the table does not have a 
modesty panel”? 

No. He seemed to be remon- 
strating. She lent forward and 
murmured something else, 

th <q Hrnft with flhn a tr 

woman who was not go tog to 
stand any nonsense. What teas 
she saying? “The game's up, 
O'Hara. Weknew you're not 
the Polish trade minister. 1 
may Look like a bimbo, but I 
could fling you off this plat- 
form with a single practised 
movement”? 

The Foie — or alleged Pole 
— certainly had a hunted look. 
He pushed his chair away 
from the table, and the micro- 
phone, and was beginning to 
gesticulate energetically at 
the woman when the confer- 
ence organiser burst into the 
hall. 

“If S atnlmnAw-stanrirnfr a 

misunderstanding,” he 
shouted, freezing the two of 
Stem in a waxworks tableau. 
“There has been a 

Several of the delegates nod- 
ded. They had been thinking 
as much for some time. 


Review 


Facelift fails to 
hide the cracks 


Mick Martin 


An idea! Husband 

Salisb ury Pl ayhouse 

#\ FTER nine months of 
aA darkness, Salisbury 
m \Playhouse is back in 
business, with a new artistic 
director, Jonathan Church (at 
28 the youngest boss of a build- 
ing-based company in Brit- 
ain). It also has a refurbished 
auditorium, and an urgent 
need to win back the confi- 
dence of its audience. 

Once the best-supported 
regional rep in the country, 
the Playhouse closed in Janu- 
ary with a £300,000 deficit after 
a slump in audiences, 
apparently prompted by the 
introduction by the former ar- 
tistic director. Deborah Paige, 
of a more challenging main 
house programme than Salis- 
bury- had been used to. 

The task for Jonathan 
Church in a first season, 
which opens with Oscar Wilde 
and concludes with a triple 
dose of Ayckbourn, thus goes 
beyond simply second-guess- 
ing his audience’s tastes. He 
needs to re-establish the Play- 
house as part of the commu- 
nity, and to reaffirm to the 
people of Salisbury that this is 
"their” theatre. 

It seems unfortunate, in this 
context, that he was unavail- 
able to direct the first produc- 
tion at the reopened theatre. 
Instead, An Ideal Husband 
has been entrusted to the actor 
Nicholas Le Prevost. who re- 
sponds with a production 
which, thanks to Charles Cu- 
sick Smith's design, looks 
magnificent, but otherwise 
does the occasion less than 
justice. 

It conveys well enough the 
vacuity of the society Wilde 
depicts, but struggles 
throughout to find any kind of 


rhythm, and stops well short 
of bringing the central in- 
trigue to convincing life. 
There is a plodding mechani- 
cal quality to the way the 
story is told, which at key mo- 
ments takes it dose to melo- 
drama and militates against 
one’s ability to believe In the 
emotions of the characters. 

The cause Is not helped by 
some indifferent acting. Elli 
G arnet t's stumbling nerfor- 
mance asMrsUbeveley is 
driven more obviously by the 
uncertainty of the actress than 
by the calculating determina- 
tion Of the character. And Rob- 
ert Bates’s Chiltern seems 
stuck in a groove of stiff, inad- 
equate awkwardness. Only 
Zoe Aldrich’s Lady Chiltern 
really has the texture and sub- 
tlety to persuade us that here 
is a character reacting to 
events that threaten the foun- 
dations on which she has built' 
her life. Elsewhere the over- 
riding impression Is that 
everyone present knows ex- 
actly what is going to happen 
next. 

Offstage, what happens next 
is scarcely more reassuring. 
The centrepiece of the new 
season turns out to be a co- 
production of Arthur Miller's 
The Crucible, which opened In 
Birmingham in September 
and visits several other ven- 
ues before the Playhouse next 
month. The only supposedly 
home-grown studio show of 
the season Is also a Church- 
directed co-production, open- 
ing not in Salisbury but ' 
Derby. 

There are, of course, good 
reasons for doing co-produc- 
tions. At this moment in Salis- 
bury Playhouse’s history, 
there may also be good 
reasons for not doing them yet 


Salisbury Playhouse until 
October 28, 01722 320 333. 
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Dutiful Iraqis vote for Saddam 



Eyewitness 


Jonathan 
Rugman 
in Baghdad 

D O YOU want Saddam 
Hussein as Iraq’s presi- 
dent or not? was the 
question asked of 8 million 
Iraqis yesterday. But with 
only one candidate — Presi- 
dent Saddam — the result was 
a foregone conclusion, and 
yet another monument to the 
Iraqi leader's ego. 

"We do hope that this will 
stop people complaining 
about so-called oppression by 
a so-called monstrous 
regime," Abduirazak Ha- 
shemi. a senior Ba’ath party 
official, explained as the vote 
count began. It was the first 
ttmg hi his 16-year tenure 
that President Saddam has 
held a referendum. 


“This election is to show 
that this system believes in 
democracy, and that the 
people are on good terms with 
their president,” Mr Hashemi 
added. 

It is true that despite every- 
thing, many Iraqis still sup- 
port President Saddam. They 
either seem to have been 
cowed by 27 years of Ba'ath 1st 
terror, or they swallow the in- 
tensive propaganda that says 
he is their saviour, Iraq's 
only imaginable leader. 

On Saturday morning, hun- 
dreds of schoolgirls gathered 
in the Saddam Stadium to 
sing and dance for the world's 
media. “We gave a promise al- 
ways to support you, and sac- 
rifice ourselves for you," they 
sang beneath a giant poster of 
the president and banners 
which read “Yes, yes for Sad- 
dam Hussein" in six 
languages. 

Throughout the weekend, 
footage of President Saddam 
in various heroic poses was 
screened on every television 
channel — in Arab headdress, 
hugging children, planting a 
tree, pretending to be a Kurd. 
Arab chiefs were shown talk- 
ing in their tents about their 
love for their leader, while an 


( orchestra played in the 
, background. 

The first voter I saw yester- 
day — an old man in a run- 
down Baghdad suburb known 
as Saddam City — never even 
put pen to ballot paper. An 
election official bonified him 
into a polling booth decorated 
I with portraits of President 
Saddam and ticked the “yes” 
box on his behalf. 

“Saddam Hussein is our 
brother and our son,” the per- 
fectly happy voter. Latif Has- 
san AIL explained afterwards. 
"He is a pure Iraqi and not a 
foreigner." 

Some voters wrote mes- 
sages of support for the presi- 
dent in their own blood, espe- 
cially when the television 
cameras were watching. One 
man was seen voting “No", 
but a friend quickly corrected 
his mistake. 

One Iraqi did tell us in 
hushed tones that he would 
vote against the president, be- 
cause five years of United 
Nations sanctions meant he 
could not afford food. But 
otherwise, it was hard to find 
anyone who would openly 
criticise the regime. 

"I like him in spite of my 
lower living standards, be- 


cause we have no one else,” 
said Noori Janabl, a retired 
flyinginstructor. 

"I will nevs stop loving 
Saddam," added a Baghdad 
Kurd, "even if you cut my 
throat.” 

“It’s a no vote to America," 
concluded, a jubilant trade 
minister, Mohammed Mehdi 
Saleh, one of a line of men in 
military uniform going to 
vote. Even Sajida Hussein, 
the president’s wife, was seen 
voting on television with her 
one daughter still living in 
the country, Halla. 

The president himself was 
nowhere to be seen. His other 
daughters, Ragha and Rana, 
could not vote, as they de- 
fected to Jordan two months 
ago. His elder son Uday kept a 
low profile, after rumours 
that his father burned dawn a 
garage housing his beloved 
collection of luxury cars, in 
punishment for the young 
man's gangster ish behaviour. 

Mr Hashemi pointed out 
that no soldiers or secret 
police were seen beating up 
voters. But given the perva- 
sive fear in a country which 
demands absolute loyalty to 
its president, this seemed a 
little irrelevant 


Blacks mass for Washington rally 
but mainstream groups stay away 


A pivotal event has 
split those it claims 
to represent, writes 
Jonathan Freedland 

T housands or black 

men from all over Amer- 
ica were converging on 
Washington last night, gear- 
ing up for a pivotal event in 
the nation’s battle on race. 

Organisers hope at least 
250,000 men will fill the 
National Mall for today’s Mil- 
lion Man March, hailed as the 
biggest show of strength since 
Martin Lather King delivered 
his “I have a dream” speech 
at the same spot in 1963. 

"Coming after the O. J. 
Simpson verdict, the mar ch 
promises to be a pivotal mo- 
ment in our nation's life,” 
wrote Cornel West a leading 
black academic, in the New 
York Times. 


Billed as a “Holy Day of 
Atonement and Reconcilia- 
tion”, the march aims to 
bring black men together to 
fight the drug abuse, crime 
and family breakdown that 
have reached epidemic pro : 
portions among African- 
Americans. Women have 
been urged to stay at home, 
looking after children and ab- 
staining from shopping. 

White opinion has been an- 
tagonised and the black com- 
munity split over the role of 
the march’s organiser, the 
controversial Nation of Islam 
leader Louis Earrakhan. 

Mr Farrakhan caused fresh 
outrage in a television inter- 
view released on Friday, in 
which he repeated his claim 
that Jews were "bloodsuck- 
ers”, exploiting blacks eco- 
nomically, and added that 

Palestinian Arab. Korean and 
Vietnamese Immigrants bad 
later done the same. 

“The man has constantly, 
consistently been a racist, a 


bigot and an anti-semite," 
Abraham Foxinan of the 
mainly Jewish Anti-Defama- 
tion League said. 

Newt Gingrich, the Repub- 
lican Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, called on ail 
“responsible" black leaders to 
boycott today’s event, unless 
Mr Farrakhan withdrew his 
“hateful” remarks. 

Several mainstream black 
organisations are staying 
away. Including the main 
civil rights movement the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Angela Davis, the 1970s rad- 
ical, condemned the march as 
“retrograde politics” which 
offered “a narrowly sexist vi- 
sion of men standing a degree 
above women”. 

But Mr Farrakhan ’s call 
has resonated at the grass- 
roots. “I want to go because I 
think it's something positive 
for ns black people to do.” 
said Jamal Higgs, a 17-year- 


old convicted drag-dealer. “1 
want to get out of this before 1 
get killed. I want to go to col- 
lege and make something bet- 
ter of myself.” 

His probation officer,' Brid- 
gette Henley, was sceptical. 
"My feeling is, they'll get 
together for one day, bnt the 
next day they’ll go back to 
their old way of behaving." 

Most black leaders say they 
are taking part because they 
support the march's message 
of self-reliance, not as an en- 
dorsement of Mr Farrakhan. 
But his aides insist “you can- 
not separate the message 
from the messenger”. 

President Clinton has said 
he welcomes the march's 
goals but dislikes Mr Farrak- 
han’s involvement He will 
deliver a "philosophical’’ 
speech on race relations in 
Austin, Texas today, as the 
rally gets going. 


Leader comment, page 8; 
Stack tie occasion, page 9 


Retail chain 
hots up 

price war 


Jonathan Conflno 


A SDA is opening a 
new front in the 
retail price war today 

by discounting 
branded vitamins, minerals 
and dietary supplements. It is 
also pl anning to cut the price 
of non-prescription drugs like 
cold, headache and indiges- 
tion remedies. 

There are fears that if the 
price war spreads to non-pre- 
scription drugs, many 
smaller chemists will be 
forced out of business. They 
are already squeezed by lower 
profits from NHS-related 
sales. 

Asda’s price cuts, up to a 
fifth, are the first serious as- 
sault on the last legal bastion 
of retail price-fixing in Brit- 
ain. Asda played a crucial 
part in destroying the net 
book agreement, which 
allowed publishers to set 
minimum prices for books for 
six months after publication. 

Since the agreement's col- 
lapse earlier this month, over- 
the-counter medicines are the 
only products still protected 
by the Resale Price Mainte- 
nance Act. Health product 
suppliers such as Sanatogen 
and Seven Seas are expected 
to try to prevent other chains 
from following Asda’s lead. 
The suppliers, which enjoy 
mark-ups of up to 50 per cent, 
could stop supplying Asda, or 
take out an injunction to stop 
it cutting prices. 

The retailer said it had not 
yet been threatened by suppli- 
ers. But it made it clear that if 
it was blacklisted it would 
continue to sell its own- 
branded vitamins and supple- 
ments aggressively. 

When Asda first launched 
an assault against the net 
book agreement, the Publish- 
ers' Association won an til- 


ing io bestsellers at discount 
prices, but recently moat 
large publishers decided to 
allow retailers to set prices. 

Asda. Britain’s third largest 
retailer with 204 stores, hopes 
it will not be long before 
health product manufactur- 
ers cave in too. 

Alan Preece. an Asda 
spokesman, said: "The point 
here Is that when people 
choose products for their 
health, they tend to have a 
very strong brand loyalty. 
But consumers are being 
forced to pay over the odds. 

“It is quite amazing in 
todav's environment that [the 
manufacturers] are trying to 
maintain prices at too high a 
level. We think it is totally 
indefensible.” 

The Office of Fair Trading 
is looking into price-fixing in 
the £1 billion medicaments 
market, and is expected to 
launch a full-scale inquiry 
within a few days. This could 
lead to a challenge in the 
Restrictive Practices Court. 

The threat to neighbour- 
hood chemists would grow if 
discounting spread to toilet- 
ries, according to a report 
published today by Verdict 
Research. It forecasts that 
goods such as deodorants and 
nappies could soon fell in 
price as stores fight for more 
of an increasingly lucrative 
market. Toiletries offer up to 
50 per cent larger profit mar- 
gins than food. 

The report says: “Verdict 
believes the government 
would prefer to see fewer, 
larger pharmacies, but that it 
is unwilling to face the ad- 
verse comment which would 
ensue if it were to pursue 
such a policy overtly. 

“An unsupportlve govern- 
ment plus competitive pres- 
sures from the grocery sector 
are likely to make life intoler- 
able far some pharmacies in 
the next few years. " 


Asda steps up price war 


Retail Discounted 


Seven Seas C £ 

Evening Primrose Oil Capsules/High 60s ... 5.99 4.79 

Folic Acid + Vitamin B12 60s 2.SS 2.04 

Multivitamins + Anitoxldant 60s S.75 4.60 

Iron Berries 30s 3.19 2.55 

Sanatogen 

Multivitamins 30s - 2.15 1.72 

Star Flower Oil 50s 5.99 4.79 

Other 

Lucozade Energy Tablets Original 14s 0.42 0.34 

Phillips Brewers Yeast 300s 1.79 1.43 



Marriage still 
children’s goal 


Flora Hinder 


M OST British children 
believe that marriage 
should be forever and 
that it is better to live with 
two parents than one, accord- 
ing to a survey of 10 to 17- 
year-olds published today. 

However, the majority 
would not want their parents 
to stay together if they were 
unhappy and as many as a 
third of those whose parents 
are together worry about 
them splitting up. 

The Reader’s Digest poll 
comes as politicians and soci- 
ologists are struggling to 
come to terms with the chang- 
ing nature c£ traditional fam- 
ily values. With right-wing 
policy makers casting single 
parent families, rising div- 
orce rates and the declining 
popularity of marriage as the 
root of many evils in modern 
British society, much has 
been claimed about the dam- 
aging effects on children. 

The survey suggests chil- 
dren accept that marriage 
does not always work. Nearly 
two -thirds think couples 
should separate if they are 
unhappy. While nearly three- 
quarters said two parents 


were better than one, 45 per 
cent did not think it was 
wrong to have a child outside 
marriage. 

The sixfold Increase in the 
divorce rate in Britain over 
the past 24 years is reflected 
in the survey. Most of those 
questioned knew people 
whose parents had separated 
permanently or divorced, 
split up temporarily or threat- 
ened to leave each other. 

However, it seems children 
have not given up on mar- 
riage, with 82 per cent saying 
they were very likely or fairly 
likely to get married. The 
preferred age to do so was be- 
tween 20 and 25. 

Reader's Digest editor Rus- 
sell Twisk, who commis- 
sioned the MORI poll, said: *T 
take an entirely different 
view. 

“It is heartening to see that 
marriage still has such strong 
foundations, and reassuring 
that our survey shows chil- 
dren holding high ideals.” 

Zelda West-Meads, former 
director of the marriage 
bureau Relate, agreed. 


MORI conducted 506 
interviews face-to-face among 
children aged 10-17 in August 
1995 at 44 sampling points. 


Family life 


MB chUdren were urterriwed aged IB-17 at 44 sampling paints In ' 
Britain, Aegast 16-25 *95, % 

Marriage should be lor ever mi,,. 

It is wrong to have a child 

outside marriage 

Children's parents should stay 
together evert It they are unhappy 

It is better tor children to Bve with 
both parents rattier than one 

I wouldn't have a 
child unless married 
It should be made mom 
difficult to get divorced 

1 worry about my parents splitting up 
lasted of those living with 2 parents) 





PG TIPS IN THE MORNING. 


PAUL GAMBACCINI TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CLASSICS WITH HIS ‘MORNING COLLECTION’. WEEKDAY MORNINGS AT 9.00AM. 
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Italian middleweight 
Angelo Jacopuccl died after 
a fight at Bell aria in Italy 
on July 19, 1978, for the 
vacant European title 
against Alan Min ter, of 
Britain, having been 
knocked out in the 12th 
round of the contest. 
Jacopncci was examined 
alter the fight and given the 
all clear by a doctor. 
However he collapsed at a 
party that evening and 
went Into a coma. Two 
operations could not save 
him and he died some time 
later. The ringside doctor 
was found guilty of 
manslaughter. European 
title fights were reduced to 
12 rounds from the 
previous 15. 



Johnny Owen, whose 
nickname was Matchstick 
Man because of his 
freakishly thin appearance, 
died in October, 1980. after 
a bantamweight world title 
fight in Los Angeles against 
the Mexican Lupe Pintor. 
The W elshman was 
knocked out in the 12 th 
round and never regained 
consciousness. He 
underwent two brain 
operations and was thought 
to be recovering before 
dying from respiratory 
complications after 46 days 
in a coma. Owen had taken 
the European and 
Commonwealth titles and 
in 24 fights suffere d only 
one defeat. 



STEVE Watt died a few 
days after his 1986 
Southern area title fight 
against the Liverpool-born 
Londoner Rocky Kelly. The 
Scotsman Watt was stopped 
tn the 10th round and soon 
afterwards collapsed. A 
neurological pathologist 
said afterwards that the 
boxer’s brain was scarred, 
shrunken by blows and 
missing nerve cells. The 
verdict was given as 
misadventure and the 
coroner. Dr John Burton, 
welcomed new regulations 
to give boxers regular brain 
scans. He said an 
ambulance should be 
available at all fights, with 
direct transfer to a hospital 
with neurosurgical 
facilities. 



Rod Douglas was stopped 
by Herol Graham, not 
considered a hard puncher, 
in 1989 in the ninth round 
of a British middleweight 
fight. He passed out later at 
home and was rushed 
immediately to the London 
hospital by his brother. 
There, within an hour, he 
was given a brain operation 
that saved his life, although 
he slipped into a two-week 
coma. Douglas was a good 
fighter, unbeaten as a pro 
until his clash with 
Graham, and, after 
reportedly receiving only 
£3,000 compensation from 
the British Boxing Board of 
Control, spent some time 
surviving on social 
security. He has now made 
a full recovery. 



Michael Watson spent 40 
days in a coma after his 
1991 middleweight clash 
with Chris Eubank, and 
while he has made a slow 
recovery it Is unlikely that 
he will ever walk again. His 
presence at the ringside for 
most major fights acts as a 
baleful reminder. Watson 
collapsed in a coma after a 
punishing fight which bad 
seen him endure a series of 
hard blows to the bead. 
Watson’s lawyers claimed 
that the delay before be 
reached a hospital with 
brain surgery facilities led 
to worse brain damage. 
Some medical experts claim 
he would probably have 
suffered less if oxygen 
equipment had been at tbe 
ringside. 



Bradley Stone died in 
April, 1994. after suffering 
devastating brain damage 
in a super bantamweight 
bout at Bethnal Green 
against Richie Fenton 
which was stopped In the 
10th round. Fenton had hit 
him with a crashing left 
hook to the head, followed 
by three direct shots to the 
chin and although Stone 
appeared to be all right 
immediately afterwards he 
collapsed a few hours later. 
He was taken to hospital 
and underwent an 
operation to relieve a blood 
clot on the brain. Although 
he appeared to make a 
slight recovery, the 23- 
year-old fighter died a few 
days later. 
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Michael Bentt was taken to 
hospital when he collsfosed 

in his dre ssing room after 
losing his WB0 
heavyweight crown to 
Herbie Hide of Britain in 
March 1994. The American 
was found to be suffering 
from brain injury. Hide 
knocked Bentt down in tbe 
third round and won in the 
seventh. It emerged after 
the fight that Bentt, who 
was immediately warned by 
doctors that he could never 
box had suffered a 

similar injury less thaw a 
month before the Hide 
fight, and a member of the 
British Medical Association 
said that he should not 
have been allowed into the 
ring for the fight. 
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Gerald McClellan suffered 
severe brain damage after a 
fearsome February 1995 
super-middleweight battle 
with Britain's Nigel Bean 
— “a savage, shuddering 
collision of almost barbaric 
brutality” said one 
commentator. The fight 
could all have been over in 
the first round with Benn 
floored then and a gai n in 
the eighth. The American 
was ahead on points before 
Benn knocked him out as 
the fight neared its 
conclusion. As Benn 
celebrated the win, 
McClellan slumped in his 
corner before being taken 
to hospital where he fell 
into a coma which lasted 
two months. The damage is 
likely to be permanent 


Boxer death 


new doubts 
on sport’s 
future 


John Duncan on reaction to the 
latest tragedy to hit the ring 


T HE boxer James Mur- 
ray was declared dead 
at 8.50am yesterday. 
Within hours of hfs 
death, after a gruelling fight 
for the British bantamweight 
title on Friday night, Harry 
Mullan, editor of Boxing 
News for the past 18 years, 
expressed doubts that the 
sport could continue. 

He said: “1 think anyone 
with half a conscience or a 
heart or an ounce of compas- 
sion has to wonder what he’s 
doing in boxing. 

"I saw Frank Warren [box- 
ing promoter] saying that he 
wouldn't be able to look Mur- 
ray's parents in the eye and 
he’s right, you can't. Against 
that, boxing has many 
redeeming qualities — you 
see a magnificent fight and it 
restores your faith in it 
“But the negatives are be- 
ginning to outweigh the 
pluses I’m afraid. These trage- 
dies are happening far more 
frequently than they were 
when I came into boxing. Fm 
sure there must be more than 
coincidence behind that.” 
After the fight with Drew 
Docherty. Murray was taken 
in a critical condition to a 
neuro-surgery unit and 
underwent a two-hour opera- 
tion on Friday night to 
remove a blood clot, but his 
condition deteriorated 
throughout Saturday. He was 
declared dead by Garth 
Cruickshank, tbe consultant 
neuro -surgeon at Southern 
General Hospital, Glasgow. 

Mr Cruickshank said yes- 
terday that the violent scenes 
that greeted the end of the 
fight probably had little im- 
pact on the speed and effec- 
tiveness of Murray's 
treatment 

While the British Medical 
Association's renewed calls 
for the sport to be banned 
were predictable, there was 
criticism of professional box- 
ing from one senior figure in 
the amateur version of the 
sport. 

"Professional boxing is a 
blood sport” said Clive Howe, 
secretary of the London Ama- 
teur Boxing Association, and 
former president of the Euro- 
pean ABA. 'They want to see 
blood, knockouts and hard 
contests. We box over three 
rounds and you'll find that it 
is over the longer periods that 
problems start, when boxers 
start suffering from 
exhaustion.” 

Oue thing is certain, how- 
ever. James Murray loved to 
box. No one forced him to 
walk into a Lanarkshire ama- 
teur boxing club aged 18 and 
pick up the gloves. “It’s some- 
thing that you enjoy,” said 


Mickey Vann, a former boxer 
and now a leading referee 
who has taken charge of con- 
tests in 23 countries. "It's 
such a great camaraderie 
with boxers, trainers and 
officials. 

"It makes me livid when 
people call for it to be banned. 
These people have never put a 
glove on in their life. Two 
men have gone into that zing 
because they want to, not be- 
cause anyone has threatened 
them. There are paramedics 
there, all the gear you want, 
there’s an ambulance, a hos- 
pital on standby, a surgeon on 
call, but you can only go so 
far. There’s a risk to any 
sport." 

The risk, said Vann, would 
be greater if the sport were 
banned. “Remember Ken Bu- 
chanan, he’s a bloody mess 
because he did unlicensed 


shows. They don’t have a doc- 
tor, or even scales. If yon look 
somewhere near the same 
size that's good enough-” 

The independent panel 
which was set up after the 
death of another boxer, Brad- 
ley Stone, in April last year 
will meet urgently this week 
to discuss the Murray case. 

One member, Peter Rich- 
ards. of Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, said: "We delivered a 
report to the board a few 
weeks ago outlining a number 
of suggestions which we hope 
will make things a bit safer. 
But you can never make it 
totally safe.” 

Their first report recom- 
mended using more sophisti- 
cated brain scan equipment 
to check for problems before a 
fight, changing rules govern- 
ing weigh-ins to ensure box- 
ers do not dehydrate to meet 
the weight requirements, and 
looking at the number and 
length of rounds. 

Friday's referee. John 
Keane, wbo also officiated at 
the fight in which Bradley 
Stone died, found support In 
the boxing community last 
night as questions were asked 
about whether he might have 
stopped the contest .sooner. 
‘Neither 1 nor anyone else 
could have handled that fight 
better,” said Harry Gibb, Brit- 
ain's most famous referee, 
aged 75. now retired. 

Paul Thomas, a top referee 
from Derby, said: “With all 
the changes and all the medi- 
cal facilities, I think we’ve got 
boxing as safe as we're going 
to get it.” 

Glasgow police said yester- 
day that they will examine 
video footage as part of their 
inquiry into the violence that 
flared after the bout The Brit- 
ish Boxing Board of Control . 
will also hold an-inquiry: 



‘Little more than 
a bloody way of 
making money’ 


James Murray receives 
fluid during an interval in 
his British Bantamweight 


title fight against Drew Do- 
cherty in Glasgow. Murray 
turned professional In 


March 1993 and was de- 
feated only once in 17 fights 
before Friday's tragedy. He 


won the vacant Scottish 
title last year. 

PHOTOGRAPH: WATT IE CHEUNG 


continued from page 1 
skills of boxing have de- 
clined. As a local news- 
paper journalist in London 
in the ’40s and ’50s my win- 
ter nights were filled by 
reporting amateur boxing 
tournaments. There were 
dubs in all kinds of places: 
church halls, missions, 
school premises. 

In immediate postwar 
Britain there were no 
sports halls, no artifical 
surfaces and little open 
space, so young boys 
throughout the country 
learned to box. They were 
taught the Noble Art of Self 
Defence, in which avoiding 
being bit had almost the 
same value as hitting. 

In the past 20 years ama- 
teur boxing clubs have 
dwindled and few schools 
now include the sport on 
their curriculum.. Potential 
fighters go to a professional 
gym. The emphasis has 
shifted to greater aggres- 
sion, encouraged by promo- 
tional interests which 
know that the crowd — In 
tbe hall and those watching 
on television — want their 


instincts fed. Most of those 
who watch want to see the 
knockout punch. 

Tbe first professional 
fighter I watched was 
George Daly, of Black- 
friars, described as “the 
last of the mechanics”. He 
brought artistry to boxing, 
through balance, nimble 
feet and tbe way he mes- 
merised opponents with the 
feint. Daly could not punch 
and did not have to, for he 
knew sufficient and applied 
his skills to have his arm 
raised as winner at tbe end. 

One extraorindary phe- 
nomenon about profes- 
sional boxing is the camar- 
derie it generates. All over 
the country there are ex- 
boxers’ associations which 
meet fortnightly or 
monthly to socialise. In this 
sport which demands such 
courage the spirit of friend- 
ship runs deep. There are 
many former fighters, into 
their seventies and eight- 
ies, who boxed for a pit- 
tance and are now sad to 
watch their sport decline to 
the point where the light 
might be snuffed out. 





Brain damage 


Massive blow to head: skuD 
rotates violently, rocking the brahi 
and sheamg interconnecting 
Mood vessels. 


Blow to the head 
can be the 
equivalent of 121b 
wooden hammer 
travelling at 20mph. 


Cumulative effect brain 
damaged by constant 
impact against the rough 
inner sides of the skufL 


Quick and fit, but the smaller 
they come, the harder they fall 


Kevin MHchaH 


J AMES MURRAY, Bradley 
Stone, Johnny Owen, Steve 
Watt all of them willing, thin- 
boned, small ... and dead. 
There is more than coinci- 
dence linking the tragic pass- 
ing of Murray, "a salt of the 
earth wee guy”, to those other 
little warriors who have died 
In the ring over the past nine 
years. 

The physiological similar- 
ities ate unmistakable. Each 
had features that were strik- 
ingly gaunt, skin stretched 
tight over sharp-boned feces, 
necks spindly and long, 
spidery lean arms, spare of 
even the traces of fat, muscles 
twitching. They had the thin- 
nest of upper bodies, even 
though wen-muscled, and legs 
that flitted about with the fre- 
netic urgency of ants. These 
boxers were some way distant 
from the stereotype of beefy 
brawlers of ‘the common 
imagination. 

It is a curious irony that 
men who rarely hit harder 
than their bigger colleagues 
are in more danger from 
punches. This is because of 
the nature of their work: they 
punch more quickly and 
often, especially up to middle- , 


weight, and they absorb more 
blows because few individual 
punches have the power to 
bring the action to a halt 

At heavyweight a single 
punch, even if it does not land 
with full force, can be enough 
to put a man down with con- 
siderably disorientating con- 
sequences. This does not hap- 
pen so often at the lighter 
weights. 

Signficantly. middleweight, 
11 stone 6 pounds, combines 
speed and power that only oc- 
casionally comes together in 
the other weight categories. 
But now Naseem Hamed, who 
boxes at 9 st, carries so much 
power that his trainer Bren- 
dan Ingle refuses to let him 
spar with boxers not at least a 
stone havier than him. 

Steve Robinson, whom 
Hamed stopped in eight 
rounds two weeks ago, said 
later to his conqueror: “No- 
body has ever hit me that 
hard.” 

la Murray’s case, it seemed 
that the Scottish boxer had 
absorbed a telling amount of 
middling Wows from his op- 
ponent, Drew Docherty. And. 
with his vulnerable head 
mounted on that slight frame, 
he was iU-eqipped to carry his 
physical limitations where 
his courage was leading him. 
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For most of the French media, Khaled Kelkal’s 
killing was seen as an unqualified triumph. The 
television channels repeatedly showed clips of a 
member of the special police kicking the corpse to 
check it had no movement left. 
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New Santer 
attack fails 
to unnerve 
Portillo 


Patrick Wkitour, Chief 
W^CoirwppiKlwit 


ICHAEL Portillo 
yesterday defied a 
renewed spate of 
criticism from pro- 
European Tory MPs and the 
European Commission presi- 
dent Jacques Santer. by as- 
serting he did not regret a 
single word of his fierce and 
sometimes abusive attack last 
week on the dangers of a com- 
mon European defence policy. 

Mr Santer yesterday de- 
scribed his response to the 
Defence Secretary’s speech to 
Conservative Party confer- 
ence last week as unrepeata- 
ble on British soil, adding 
that he agreed with his offi- 
cials’ view that the speech 
had been grotesque and 
deplorable. 

Mr Santer also unnerved 
Tory Euro-sceptics by predict- 
ing that the Maastricht time- 
■ table of a single currency by 
the beginning of 1999 would 
be achieved, even asserting 
that Britain would join when , 
the majority of other EU I 
countries decided to do so. 

The European infighting — , 
just what Tory business man- 
gers did not want as Parlia- 
ment returns from its sum- 
mer break today — will be 
underscored tomorrow when 
up to 50 pro-European back- 
bench MPs see the Foreign 
Secretary Malcolm Rifkind to 
demand he regain a grip on 
British policy towards 
Europe. 

The MPs. some of whom 
have regrouped under the 
new banner of the Macleod 
Group (after the left-wing 
Tory chancellor Iain Mac- 
leod) are expected to warn Mr 
Rifkin d that his predecessor 
Douglas Hurd would not have 
permitted the Defence Secre- 
tary to damage British 
interests. 

A former foreign secretary 
Lord Howe led the cdtcism of 
Mr Portillo yesterday. "In his 
own interest and that of his 
party and of the nation, he 
must learn to speak with a 
great deal more maturity and 
a great deal better sense of 
judgment on the issue if he is 
to talk at all." 

But Mr Portillo, speaking 
on BBC TV’s On The Record. 
Insisted “ Je ne regrette rien”. 
He explained: “I don’t regret 
any of the language I have 
used. I stripped away all the 


waffle and fhdge and any 
Euqo-speak. and I said that 
any Conservative govern- 
ment is not going to allow 
Britain to be drawn into a 
European superstate." 

Rejecting Tory pro-Euro- 
pean calls for him to be 
gagged from talking about 
Europe, he said: "You cannot 
exclude a Defence Minister 
from talking about European 
defence. 

'T expressed government 
policy robustly. I poked fun at 
the European Commission. I 
think one is entitled to do that 
1 . . . They should not be above 
having a Uttle fun poked at 
them." 

. The row is likely to spill 
into the Commons today 
when Mr Portillo opens the 
defence estimates debate and 
the pro-European Michael He- 
seltine Helds his first 15 min- 
utes of Commons questions as 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Mr Portillo himself con- 
ceded yesterday he supported 
practical moves for greater 
defence co-operation by Euro- 
pean countries, including 
within the Western European 
Union, particularly over 
peacekeeping, but he did not 
support such co-operation oc- 
curring under the aegis of 
European Union sines this 
would reduce politicians’ con- 
trol over their own defence 
forces. 

"The essential element of 
British defence policy will 
continue to be the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

"It remains for me unimag- 
inable to think about the de- 
fence of Europe without con- 
sidering the interests of the 
US and the Canadians." 

He denied he had been tilt- ! 
iug at windmills in his 
speech, pointing oat that the 
Maastricht Treaty had explic- 
itly raised the possibility in 
time of a common European 
defence policy In which deci- 
sions would be reached by 
majority voting at the EU 
Council of Ministers. 

• The Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke is under pressure to 
help the traditional Tory fam- 
ily in the Budget by increas- 
ing the married couples’ 
allowance, cutting Income tax 
by lp in the pound and prom- 
ising a phased commitment to 
cut inheritance tax. Despite 
last week's rise in inflation, 
Mr Clarke gave broad hints of 
big tax cuts in the budget to 
help Middle England. 




A member of Safe Ground, which promotes nse of the arts in prison education, shows off puppets to be used in The Doors, a 
play the group is taking round prisons and will tomorrow stage for MPs and Peers at Westminster photograph: carry weaser 



Dewar ‘to be Labour chief whip’ 


Rail watchdog 
fears lines will 
go after sell-off 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


R AIL privatisation could 
lead to line closures be- 
cause the industry is 
being starved of investment, 
the outgoing chairman of the 
passenger watchdog, the Cen- 
tral Rail Users' Consultative 
Committee, has warned. 

hi an interview with the 
g uardian yesterday. Major 
General Lennox Napier said 
neither passengers nor staff 
were being given a fair deal. 
"If the present level of fend- 
ing continues, the industry 
will go on declining. It is al- 
ready fraying at the edges.” 

He said investment had 
never been lower for 20 years. 
Until 1993, it was running at 
around £1 billion a year, but 
it is now down to £400 mi l l ion 
a year on domestic routes, ex- 
cluding development of the 
Channel Tunnel rail link. 

He said uncertainty about 
the industry meant no invest- 
ment was going in to infra- 
structure or rolling stock. Up 
to 85 per cent of delays -were 
caused by infrastructure fail- 
ures, such as poor signall in g, 
and there were 2,600 fewer 
coaches than six years ago. 

The major general, who has 1 
been chairman for 10 years, 
was asked by the Government 
to stay on because ministers , 
could not find a suitable ! 


replacement — even though 
350 applicants were consid- 
ered. He is due to retire at the 
end of this month and no 
replacement has been found 
because ministers are known 
to be looking for somebody 
with a less critical eye. 

Although he has taken a 
strictly non-political stance 
on rail privatisation. Major 
General Lennox has become 
increasingly outspoken about 
its impact He said: “Inter- 
city services may improve, 
but unless investors plough 
more money into the industry 
— and that means the tax- 
payer — rural and less used 
services are under threat 
There is no way they can be 
sustained because if they are 
not financially attractive, the 
new train operators will not 
be able to afford to run them." 

He called on Sir George 
Young, the Transport Secre- 
tary, to stop prolongmg the 
uncertainty. "Privatisation 
can be made work in the long 
run if there is a determina- 
tion by ministers to make it 
happen. But I can see only the 
worst possible scenario if the 
doubts continue and that will 
not be good for the industry." 

He said the committee was 
satisfied considerable im- 
provements had been made 
since the Clapham rail disas- 
ter. But it was disappointed 
that radios bad not been in- 
troduced into cabs. 



Family of Alison Hargreaves 
visit scene of her death on K2 


Patrick Wintouron possible changes in 
this week’s shadow cabinet elections 


D onald dewar. the 
cerebral and popular 
shadow social security 
secretary, is being tipped for 
the key post of Labour chief 
whip after Wednesday’s 
annual shadow cabinet 
elections. 

Other possible contenders 
for fee post are Frank Dob- 
son. fee shadow environment 
secretary, and, if elected to 
the Shadow cabinet thl&week, 
Nick Brown, the health 
spokesman. 

If Mr Dewar is made chief 
whip, the most likely replace- 
ment at social security is 
either Harriet Harman, the 
shadow employment secre- 
tary or Chris Smith, the 
shadow national heritage sec- 
retary. Much will depend on 


the outcome of fee often un- 
predictable elections. 

The present chief whip, 
Derek Foster, is standing 
down and, under new rules 
pushed through by the 
Labour leader. Tony Blair, in 
fee summer, his replacement 
will be selected by Mr Blair 
from amongst fee 19 MPs 
elected in Wednesday’s secret 
ballot. 

Previously, the post of chief 
whip was the subject of a sep- 
arate election. 

Nominations for fee elec- 
tion close tonight, and it Is ex- 
pected feat fewer MPs than 
last year will put their names 
forward. Mr Blair’s choice of 
chief whip is seen as espe- 
cially important inside fee 
party because whoever is 


handed the task will, in the 
event of a Labour govern- 
ment, have fee unenviable 
task of steering through, con- 
stitutional legislation, includ- 
ing Scottish devolution. 

Mr Dewar, a former Scot- 
tish secretary, is thought to 
have the legal brain and Scot- 
tish roots to prevent Mr 
Blair's first parliament being 
bogged down in Tory 
{filibustering. 

However, many Labour 
MPs are dismayed at any talk 
of Mr Dewar, one of fee par- 
ty's brightest front bench 
stars, taking fee job. One 
front bencher said yesterday: 
“The problem with chief whip 
is feat you cannot speak in 
public, you cannot develop 
policy, and you are marooned 
in the Commons from Mon- 
day to Friday. That is a waste 
of Donald, one of our. prize 
assets." 

The MPs pointed out the 


party has also yet to publish 
its plans for the welfare state, 
on which Mr Dewar has been 
working for two years. 

Mr Blair will also have to 
decide whether to Integrate 
the employment and educa- 
tion briefs - to parallel the 
merger undertaken by John 
Major in the summer. If a 
merger does occur, the benefi- 
ciary will be the shadow edu- 
cation spokesman, David 
Blunkett 

The increase in elected 
shadow cabinet posts from 18 
to is ensures one new fece, 
and the MPs tipped to succeed 
thfo year are Brian Wilson, 
industry spokesman, and 
Clare Short, women’s 
spokeswoman. 

Mr Wilson polled 86 votes 
last year, ll fewer than the 
two lowest elected MPs — 
Ann Taylor, shadow leader of 
the house, and Gavin Strang, 
the agriculture spokesman. 


Gerald Bourke in Islamabad 


“THE husband and chil- 
I dren of Alison Har- 
greaves, who disappeared 
in August while descending 
from the summit of K2. the 
world's second-highest 
mnnninhi- made a pilgrim- 
age at the weekend to the 
scene of her death. 

Jim Ballard, his six-year 
old son Tom and daughter 
Kate, aged four, trekked for 
a week through the Himala- 
yas to see the 28J250-foat 
peak which has claimed the 
lives of 45 climbers — in- 
cluding six who died during 
Ms Hargreaves’ expedition 
after the weather on the so- 
called “savage mountain" 
turned nasty. 

“We went far enough fur 
the children to get a clear 
view of their mother's last 
mountain," Mr Ballard told 


the Guardian by phone last 
night from Skardu, north- 
ern Pakistan, where they 
are resting before return- 
ing home to Scotland. “I 
was fulfilling a promise 1 
made to Tom and Kate. K2 
was the only mountain Ali- 
son was associated with 
they hadn't seen. They 
stood up very well.” 

On their trip — which his 
late wife’s parents had dis- 
approved of, saying It was 
too soon after her death — 
Mr Ballard and his chil- 
dren were accompanied by 
two doctors, 50 porters and 
a BBC TV crew. 

Asked if the farewell visit 
had been a saddening expe- 
rience. he said: “Not at all. 
When yon live with moun- 
tains and work with them 
you have to expect that if 
things go wrong you may 
have to pay the ultimate 
price.” 
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Membership of the RAC still starts at just £29 - but 
no* your basic cover offers even more benefits. 

■ RAC Rescue covers you, not your car. So now 
you can call on us whenever you need fast 
roadside assistance, even when you're simply 
a passenger in someone eise's car. 

■ Roadside Rescue, in more than 8 out of 10 
cases, our patrols con fix cars on the spot. 
Otherwise, they'll tow you to a nearby garage, 
free of charge. 

■ Accident Service. A free courtesy car, free legal 
advice, plus we'll deal with your insurers. 


■ Theft and Vandalism Cover. If your car's stolen 
or can't be driven because of vandalism, we'll 
get you home and recover your car, too. 

■ Battery Assist. A new battery on the spot. 

Whatever service you use, callouts and labour are 
free - you only pay for parts. 

You con also tailor your caver to meet your needs, 
with the option to take out Joint and Family Cover or 
odd our 'At Home' service. 

Don't wail until you break down. Find out how to join 
the RAC today. 


PHONE FREE TODAY ON 

0800 029 029 

OR INTERNET 
hftp:// www.rac.co.uk/ 


AND QUOTE SS142ty3/XX 
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■ YES - 1 wont to join the RAC 
| Please tell me how 1 eon join from just £29: 

| Mr/Mn/MnaJMi 


BUilwiite 



Send to: RAC Rescue, tUBOSt. 

Bristol BS38 7AU. (No Stomp imdcdj 
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The Dell Dimension P75t comes to you with a fast 75MHz Pentium® processor giving 
you unreal performance at a very realistic £899 (£1.085.70 incl. delivery and VAT). 

It's pre-loaded with Microsoft® Windows® 95. innovative software designed to 
speed up everyday tasks. Our award winning Openline" Hardware Technical SupporT is also available 

£3ri 10 giVe y ° U the peaCe ° f mind expect from on€ of the UICs fading PC companies. 
ji gyH Cali us today and well tell you all the other ways Dell 

Microsoft* Dimension PCs can make life easier foryou. 
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• INTEL 7SMHz PENTIUM PROCESSOR • 8Mb EDO RAM • 3.5~ DISKETTE DRIVE • 525Mb HARD 
DRIVE • INTEGRATED 64-BIT PQ LOCAL BUS VIDEO WITH IMb VIDEO MEMORY • U' COLOUR SV6A 
MONITOR • 4 PQ AND 3 ISA EXPANSION SLOTS 
1 1 SHARED ) • MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS 
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‘Super jail’ 
for top 500 
criminals 


BRITAIN 5 


Man Travis 

Home Affairs Editor 



ICHAEL Howard, 
the Home Secre- 
tary, Is expected to 
authorise the 
building of an American -style 
“super-max" prison for Brit- 
ain's 500 most dangerous 
cr im i nal s tD be paid for on a 
25-year private sector con- 
tract signed before the gen- 
eral election. 

the decision to order a new 
generation high-security Jail 
is partly in response to tren- 
chant criticism in the official 
inquiry report into the break- 
outs at Parkhurst and White- 
moor maximum security 
units to be published this 
week. 

The £60-million-plns prison 
will be run by the public sec- 
tor with private companies 
providing services such as 
health, catering and mainte- 
nance. The jail whose con- 
struction will be privately fi- 
nanced. Will be modelled on 
the Oak Park Heights jail in 
Minnesota, and will cost over 
£100,000 per prisoner to build. 

Planning delays would nor- 
mally mean it was several 
years before the first brick 
could be laid, but to acceler- 
ate the process it is believed 
the Prison Service is consid- 
ering using one of two sites 
whidh already have planning 
permission for new jails. One 
is at Lowdham Grange out- 
side Nottingham, and the 
other is an old Ministry of De- 
fence site near Uttaxeter in 
Staffordshire. 

The prison is expected to 
hold inmates who pose the 
greatest escape risks and 
those who cause the biggest 
control problems, with small 
specialist units for each. 

The announcement by Mr 
Howard will reverse 30-year- 
old penal policy set by the 
Mount batten committee in 


the 1960s, which decided that 
top-security prisoners should 
be dispersed in six secure 
jails around the country. 

Senior Prison Service offi- 
cials have already told the 

Treasury a super-max prison 

Is needed because “it will be 

difficult and expensive to pre- 
vent escapes of particulary 
high-risk prisoners” from the 
current six dispersal jails. 

Although the official in- 
quiry by General Sir John 
Leannont endorses the super- 
max idea, it has also been the 
subject of a lengthy internal 
Prison Service inquiry. 

The Learmont inquiry Into 
the largest-scale category A 
escapes for more than 30 
years Is expected to blame all 
levels of the service — from 
Derek Lewis, the director- 
general. 

On the five-day escape of 
two killers and an arsonist 
ftom Parkhurst, the report 
concludes: "The numerous 
failures indicate there were 
many hands on the tiller of 
this voyage to disaster. This 
is not down to one person's 
folly because many of the in- 
gredients can be traced along 
lines of communication to 
Prison Service 

headquarters.” 

Sir John Learmont, known 
in the army as “ Raging Bull”, 
identifies a catalogue of fail- 
ures within the Isle of Wight 
prison — including the ap- 
peasement of Long-term pris- 
oners — buf he also says the 
governor, John Marriott, was 
swamped by bureaucracy, 
and often had to spend 60 
hours a week on paperwork. 

He is also expected to con- 
clude that the Home Office 
was seriously at fault in not 
responding postively to 
repeated requests for new se- 
curity equipment for Park- 
hurst. and to identify the need 
for sweeping changes in the 
management structure of the 
Prison Service. 


Howard postpones ID cards 


Alan Travis 


T HE GOVERNMENT’S 
plans to press ahead with 
a national identity card 
scheme have been postponed. 

Although there were some 
expectations of an announce- 
ment at last week’s Conserva- 
tive Party conference. 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has stressed he is 
not going to rush into any 
decision. 


"The consultation period 
has just finished and I need to 
assess the responses, not just 
numerically, but also the ar- 
guments that have been put 
forward. When we are ready 
to announce a decision, we 
will,” said Mr Howard. 

The Home Secretary's 
reluctance to make a decision 
based an the weight of rep- 
sonses is not surprising given 
that only 11 out of more than 
400 favoured a compulsory 
identity card scheme. 


Law firm and estate a gent accused of negligence after families lose life savings 



‘We’ll buy a 
sink this month 
and perhaps 
doors next 
month. You 
have to laugh 
—that’s all 
you can do’ 

‘It was clear 
from the first 
meeting that 
the houses 
were going to 
cost a lot more 
than we 
thought’ 

‘There were 
meant to be 
three types of 
house. We 
ended up with 
83. The 
architects 
were tearing 
their hair out’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS: CHRI5 THOM OfO 


Open aspect . . . Peter McDonagh outside his unfinished home in Woolton, Liverpool. 'It’s just like cam ping* 

Self-build home scheme ends in £5m lawsuit 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


As 


FIRM of solicitors and a 
mortgage consultant 
re being sued for 
£5 million over a self-orga- 
nised house building scheme 
which went wrong, losing 
some families their homes 
and their life savings. 

The Liverpool law firm Sit 
verbeck Rymer and David 
Kennedy, an estate agent and 
mortgage consultant, are 
accused of negligence and 
misrepresentation by 40 
people who were among those 
involved in the 83-house pro- 
ject at Woolton in Liverpool 
in 1989 and 1990. 

Around 20 houses have 
been repossessed by building 
societies which financed the 
scheme when the owners 
could no longer keep up the 
mortgage payments. Some 25 


members are poor enough to 
qualify for legal aid. 

Others are considering join- 
ing the collective legal action, 
which could cost 2500.000. If 
the people involved in build- 
ing all 83 homes decide to sue, 
the claim could exceed 
£10mlllion. If it succeeds, 
most of the bill will have to be 
picked up by the Solicitors' 
Indemnity Fund. 

The scheme was scheduled 
for completion within 30 
months, but some houses are 
still unfinished, awaiting 
staircases, kitchens or bath- 
rooms, while members have 
bad to keep up mortgage pay- 
ments for houses they were 
unable to live in. 

. Members of a self-organised 
scheme engage professionals 
to do the work under con- 
tract The Liverpool scheme, 
devised and promoted by Mr 
Kennedy, has been described 
as the largest self-organised 
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site in Europe. Advertise- 
ments for the scheme claimed 
land and building work would 
cost £90,000 for each house, 
but each would be worth 
£145,000 on completion. 

The members, including 
teachers, policemen and an 
accountant were told they 
had to come up with another 
£40,000 each to finish the 
houses. ‘It was too late for 
them to extricate them- 
selves," said Jasper Bartlett 
a solicitor and a member 
claiming compensation. 

Mr Kennedy asked Philip 
Roberts, then a partner in Sil- 
verbeck Rymer, to carry out 
the legal work. The members 
accuse the solicitors of negli- 
gently misrepresenting ttte 
building cost and foiling to 
bind the contractor with pen- 
alty clauses. 

James Rymer, senior part- 
ner of Sllverbeck Rymer. said 
his firm would defend the 
writ but would not comment 
on the allegations. He said Mr 
Roberts had left the firm but 
this was unrelated to prob- 
lems with tbe building 
scheme. 

Mr Kennedy said the 
scheme hit trouble because 
members insisted on design 
modifications. “There were 
meant to be three types of 
house in the scheme,” he 
said. “We ended up with 83. 
They wasted rooms in lofts, 
behind garages, over garages. 
The architects were tearing 
their hair out” 

He said the original costs 
estimate was based on a 1,700 
square foot bouse, but some 
members added rooms, in- 
creasing the size to nearly 
3,000 square feet hi some 
cases. 


Dream house became nightmare 
for couple who spent £1 50,000 
on ‘shell’ years from completion 


David Ward 


D REAM bouses usually 
have doors. But the 
four-bedroomed, double- 
garaged dream Into which 
the McDonagh family 
moved two weeks ago is an 
open-plan nightmare. 

Family members seeking 
privacy shout to let others 
know when they are using 
the downstairs loo. The up- 
stairs lavatory is still wait- 
ing to be fitted. 

At first the landing could 
be reached only by a lad- 
der; now there is a bare 
staircase unprotected by 
banisters. The stairwell is 
guarded by two chunks of 
rough timber and the 
kitchen has no cooker, cup- 
boards, sink or worktops. 
“It’s just like camping,” 
said Peter McDonagh as he 
crouched on the floor to 
make coffee. 

The housing scheme, self- 
organised rather than self- 
build. involved some prac- 
tical work from its 
members but savings were 
to be achieved mainly by 
economies of scale: one 
quantity surveyor, archi- 
tect, and builder working 
fbr 83 buyers. 

The McDonaghs, both 
teachers, signed up for a 
plot at the top of Winches- 
ter Close in Woolton, Liver- 
pool, in February 1990 as a 
way of acquiring a large de- 


tached house for only a lit- 
tle more than the price of a 
fairly ordinary three-bed 
semL They believed that a 
beautiful, folly-fitted home 
would be ready within 18 
months at a cost of £90,000: 
five years on, they estimate 
that they have so four spent 
£150,000 on a cheerless 
shell which will take years 
to complete. 

“We’U buy a sink this 
month and perhaps one or 
two doors next month,” 
said Mrs McDonagh. add- 
ing that almost all the fam- 



Tfae unfinished bathroom in 
the McDonaghs’ home 


fly's income went on mort- 
gage and loan repayments. 
“It has been a series of fi- 
nancial nightmares. You 
have to laugh — that’s all 
you can do.” 

They suffered because 
they joined the scheme late, 
when money for basic ma- 
terials was running short 
in the collective pot. Three 
years ago, they paid 
£110,000 to buy themselves 
out of the scheme and now 
want compensation. 

Down the road, John and 
Anne Hoey count the cost to 
them and ponder whether 
they can afford to join the 
collective action against 
David Kennedy, the man 
behind tbe scheme, and so- 
licitors Silverbeck Rymer. 

Mrs Hoey wanted a four- 
bedroom detached house, 
although the price had 
risen to £98.000 by the time 
they joined. “We thought 
we could live there for a 
few years and then sell,” 
she said. “It seemed a way 
to get a good pension. But 
from the first meeting of 
the group it was clear that 
the houses were going to 
cost a lot more than we 
thought.” 

They had to hand back 
the keys to their dream 
house after only two years 
because of difficulties in 
keeping up the monthly 
payments of £980 on the 
£115,000 mortgage they 
eventually needed. 

“I don’t think we’ll ever 
recover financially.” said 
Mrs Hoey. “On paper, the 
housing scheme looked fab- 
ulous. But the planning and 
everything else was 
rubbish.” 


Big classes ‘hit 
curriculum’ 


Donald Ma c leod 
Education Correspondent 


R ISING class sizes are 
making it impossible 
for teachers to deliver 
the national curriculum, says 
the Government’s former 
chief curriculum adviser. 

Duncan Graham, former 
chairman and chief executive 
of the National Curriculum 
Council, said the national 
curriculum could not be de- 
livered properly in classes of 
more than 35 and children In 
groups of 40 and over were 
“getting a raw deal”. 

His intervention will in- 
crease pressure on the Gov- 
ernment already feeing wide- 
spread protests from parents 
about rising class sizes. 
Labour has pledged to limit 
classes for five to seven-year- 
olds to 30. 

Mr Graham said In an in- 
terview to be broadcast on 
Granada TV'-s World In 
Action tonight that the 
national curriculum was in- 
troduced in 1988 in England 
and Wales on tbe assumption 
classes would be around 25. 

"The further you go beyond 
30 the greater the difficulties 
become. Beyond 35 I would 
question whether you really 
are getting any kind of value 
for money.” 

He called for more public 
investment because there was 
no more scope for efficiency 
gains. 

"We’re going to have to 
readjust our priorities. We 
are not in international terms 
major spenders in education. 


and we have either to grasp 
the nettle of taxation or we 
have to readjust our national 
priorities. 

"After 30 years in which 
class sizes bad consistently 
dropped towards a reasonable 
level, none of us had any kind 
of indication that they would 
rise again." 

More than a million chil- 
dren in England were taught 
in classes of more than 30 last 
academic year, and this term 
the position has worsened. 
Local authorities estimate 
that schools are 10,000 teach- 
ers short of the number 
needed to maintain class 
sizes. 

David Blunkett, Labour's 
education spokesman, said 
yesterday he wanted to see 
tbe national curriculum cut 
back further to allow more 
time for work-based courses 
to motivate children. 

He praised a Not tin g ham 
secondary school which offers 
its 14 and 15-year-olds voca- 
tional courses at nearby fur- 
ther education colleges. 
Teachers at Glaisdale school 
said the Friday afternoon 
courses leading to National 
Vocational Qualifications 
(NVQs) led to better behav- 
iour among pupils when they 
returned to the classroom. 

Gillian Shephard, the Edu- 
cation and Employment Sec- 
retary, was criticised after 
her suggestion this summer 
that 14-year-olds should spend 
more time in workplaces. 
TUC general secretary John 
Monks said it was wrong to 
dump dffflnilt children on 
employers. 


No safe radiation 
level, French told 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


■ r "HERE is no safe level of 

I radiation, the National 

I Radiological Protection 
Board has told its French 
counterpart as France contin- 
ues nuclear tests at Mururoa 
atoll in the south Pacific. 

Any exposure to ionising 
radiation carries the risk of 
cancer- causing damage to 
DNA, says the NRPB in a 
report which uses new 
evidence. 

Environmentalists have 
been arguing this for decades, 
and the NRPB has believed it 
too. The twist is that the new 
study was commissioned by 
its opposite number In 
France, the Instltut de Protec- 
tion et de Surete Nudeaire. 

The report has been deliv- 
ered to file French Academy 
of Sciences, and the NRPB's 
director Professor Roger 
Clarke has been invited to 
Paris to talk to members of 
the French national assembly 
and the senate about radia- 
tion and risk. 

Behind the new research 
has been a long-running in- 
ternational debate about the 
causes of cancer and the risks 
of radiation, both natural and 
man-made. Some groups have 
argued that there is a thresh- 
old above which levels of 
radiation cause a hazard. 

But Professor Clarke said: 
‘It would he very easy if you 
were able to say there is no 
effect of radiation, therefore 
there is no problem. But we 
have not seen that that is 


philosophically an acceptable 
way forward.” 

The report, prepared by Dr 
Roger Cox. Dr John Stather 
and other NRPB scientists, 
looks at tbe evidence of the 
Hiroshima survivors, studies 
in animals, and map a of can- 
cer in large populations, as 
well as the latest findings of 
molecular biology. 

It is simply a study of risk, 
and the NRPB leaves the 
settlement of the levels of risk 
to the courts, to public inqui- 
ries and to legislators. What it 
is saying is that even at very 
low doses, there is a risk. 

“I am not in the business of 
comforting either Greenpeace 
or the nuclear industry. I am 
in the business of doing the 
best science we can to get the 
best views about the effects of 
radiation, and the best advice 
on how to manage that, 
whether it’s in hospitals, the 
nuclear industry, or indus- 
trial users of radiation.” said 
Professor Clarke. 

"The pursuance of a thresh- 
old is intellectual laziness be- 
cause it is an easy way out of 
all of the problems. The real 
issue is management of risk, 
of environmental and occupa- 
tional risk, of medical risk — 
and I don’t think you are go- 
ing to make advances for the 
benefit of society by trying to 
pretend that some noxious 
agent has no effect,” 


Risk of Radiation-induced 
Cancer at Low Doses and Low 
Dose Rates for Radiation 
Protection Purposes 
(Documents of the NRPB vol 6. 
NO. 1). HMSO. £10 
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Disney magic 
eludes Juppe 




Alex Duval Smith 

in Manw-La-ValMe 


T HE skyline of Disney- 
land-P&ris loomed 
mockingly over 20,000 
gloomy Gaullists as 
they gathered for reinvigora- 
tion yesterday in front of 
Alain Juppe — the most un- 
popular French prime minis- 
ter since opinion polls began. 

In a giant marquee, just 
yards from the world of Dis- 
ney jollity, the best Mr Juppe 
could do in his 50-minute 
speech to the RPR GauIIlst 
party congress was implore 
the faithful to trust in the 
“virtue of hope". His quote 
from Charles Pfeguy, his 
favourite poet — "all we do. 
we do for our children” — 
just acted as a reminder that 
Disney does it better. 

Earlier Mr Juppfe was 
elected president of the party, 
a post widely seen as a pre- 
emptive consolation prize 
should he lose his job next 
time the franc crashes, as It 
did last week. 

His probable successor, 
Philippe Seguin. was by his 
side, In body at least. The 
president of the national as- 
sembly made the most elo- 
quent speech of the day, 
praising President Chirac's 
“vision" and making three 
kind references to Mr Jupp6. 
The faithful showed their ap- 
preciation by waving banners 
marked “Chirac-S^guin". 

So overwhelming was the 
support for Mr S6guin that 
conference organisers rushed 
round before Mr Juppe’s clos- 
ing speech handing out ban- 
ners proclaiming "Juppd: 
that's loyalty”. 

No one doubts that Mr S6- 
guin, a one-time Maastricht 
sceptic who breakfasts with 
Mr Chirac every Wednesday, 
is the man of the future. 

"He is the ideological force 
of the RPR.” said Er6d§ric 
Lambert, a law student from 
Venctee in western France. 
His student friend Franck 
Giovannuccl was one of 
hundreds wearing Seguin T- 
shlrts. "He will be prime min- 
ister soon — or even better, 
president.” 

Was that because Mr Juppe 
was already yesterday's man, 
after only five months as 
prime minister? There would 
be good cause for that view, 
since Mr Juppd's "discon- 
tent” rating equals Mr Chir- 
ac's, at 46 per cent 
Since being chosen by Mr 
Chirac to head a weak gov- 
ernment. Mr Juppe has raised 
VAT and other taxes, and fro- 
zen public sector pay — 
prompting a near-general 
strike last Tuesday. It has 
also been revealed that while 
Mr Juppfe was assistant 
mayor of Paris, he housed his 
family and himself at low 
rents in luxury council flats. 

Bnt the party faithful could 
not bring themselves to con- 
demn Mr Jupp& Gerard Vin- 
cent a businessman from 
Lyon, aged 50, said; “If the ju- 
diciary had taken action 
against him over the flats, we 
would have seen the entire 


ruling class — left or right- 
wing — thrown on Hie streets. 
Who cares if he lives in a nice 
place? He deserves it" 

Others thought nothing of 
blaming all Mr JuppC's trou- 
bles — and those of Mr Chirac 
— on Greenpeace. Laurent 
Dngast, a security guard from 
Le Havre, aged 21 , said: 
"JuppS is doing fine. So is 
Chirac. Greenpeace weren't 
elected by anyone. This gov- 
ernment has placed France at 
the centre of the 1 world stage 
by resuming nuclear testing.” 
Despite bis recent form, Mr 
Juppd -focused at length on 
the need for probity - and 
reform of state Institutions. 

“More than ever, the people 
demand of their politicians 
that they should be in touch 
with their needs," he said. 
“We are not a party serving a 
specific professional category 
or social group.” 


Socialists snub 
Mitterrand 


L ionel jospin, the new 

leader of the French 
Socialist Parly, turned the 
page on the Francois Mitter- 
rand era with such finality 
this weekend that he forgot 
to mention the retired presi- 
dent when Socialist mili- 
tants met to acclaim 
changes at the top. writes 
Paul Webster in Pools. 

Mr Jospin, the defeated 
presidential candidate, was 
elected unopposed as first 
secretary by 94.17 per cent 
of the party’s 100,000 mem- 
bers. Neither he nor file 
outgoing first secretary, 
Henri Emmanuelli, ex- 
pressed any gratitude to Mr 
Mitterrand, who brought 
the left to power in 1981. 

The lapse sounded the 
only sour note In a triumph 
for Mr Jospin, aged 58, who 
succeeded Mr Mitterrand 
as party leader from 1980 
until 1988, when he became 
education minister. 


He vowed to maintain aus- 
terity policies to balance the 
budget, despite the unpopu- 
larity it has earned him. 

"We took difficult and un- 
popular measures right 
away." he said. "That was the 
right thing to do. We must not 
let up because what is at 
stake is the future of our 
country and our children.'' 

By the end of the one-day 
meeting the faithful bad 
received a cascade of rheto- 
ric. In May they danced in the 
streets, buoyed by their vic- 
tory. Yesterday, some of them 
left wondering how much 
more invigorated they might 
have felt if they had spent the 
day at Disneyland. 

. Johann Louvel, aged 19, 
from Le Havre, admitted his 
disappointment bat added: 
"We didn't elect David Cop- 
perfleld. We elected Chirac. 
We shouldn’t expect a magic 
wand to solve our problems.” 
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Gaullist leader . . . The French prime Minister, Alain Juppe, greets his election as president of the ruling RPR (Rally for the Republic) party yesterday photograph: jacoues d©mrthon 


A giant among politicians 


As he celebrates 1 3 years at the helm, the German chancellor 
is looking unstoppable, but some fear his party is doomed if it 
persists with the cult of Kohl, Ian Traynor reports from Bonn 


D efying the laws 
of political gravity 
that govern the 
fortunes of West- 
ern politicians, 
Helmut Kohl addresses his 
party congress in Karlsruhe 
today, comfortable in the 
knowledge that, exactly 13 
years after becoming German 
chancellor, he is master of all 
he surveys. 

His erstwhile international 
peers. Reagan and Gorba- 
chev. Thatcher and Bush, 
Mitterrand and Delors, have 
been and gone. Their succes- 
sors, from Major to Yeltsin, 
from Clinton to Chirac, look 
vulnerable and insecure. But 
Mr Kohl goes on and on. at 
the age of 65, 22 years after 
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taking over the Christian 
Democratic Union- 

Next year Mr Kohl will be- 
come the longest-serving 
chancellor in modern Ger- 
many, overtaking the 14 years 
in power of his idol, Konrad 
Adenauer, the first post-war 
leader. 

Mr Kohl is the most power- 
fill man in Europe, by far the 
most experienced world 
leader, and a year after win- 
ning only a slim parliamen- 
tary majority in his fourth 
straight victory as c hancellor, 
he is looking impregnable. 

“Be has no competition at 
all at the moment, either in- 
side or outside the party. He's 
utterly unchallengeable,” 
said Eduard Ackermann, a 
dose aide of Mr Kohl for 18 
years, now retired. 

"His popularity curve just 
keeps rising," said Edgar Piel 
of the Allensbach polling 
Institute. 

Around this time in the 
electoral cycle, the chancellor 


should be preparing for a 
bout of mid-term bines. In- 
stead, he oversees a political 
spectrum in which the liberal 
Free Democrats (FDP), his 
junior coalition partner in 
government, are struggling to 
avoid becoming a spent force 


knives could be out for the 
lacklustre Mr Scharping. An 
opinion poll last week gave it 
a disastrous 25 per cent in 
Berlin. 

Nationally, fixe CDU is run- 
ning 13 points ahead of the 
SPD in the polls, compared 
with the election last October 
when a 5-point lead gave it a 
10-seat majority in parli am ent 

Shortly before that election 
Mr Kohl announced it would 
be his last A tactical mistake, 
it is now admitted, and there 


As a provincial, not over-endowed 
with charisma or rhetorical talent, Kohl 
appears to derive quiet satisfaction 
from his current ascendancy 


and in which the main oppo- 
sition, the Social Democrats 
(SPD), have sunk to a post- 
war low in the opinion polls, 
causing infighting at the top 
that could oust Rudolf 
Scharping, the party leader, 
next month. 

Berlin goes to the polls next 
weekend, and if the SPD sinks 
to 30 per cent or lower the 


are few who would bet on his 
not standing again in 1998. 
Certainly, the misty-eyed way 
he' talks about the approach- 
ing Tniiipninw] suggests he in- 
tends to be at the helm in the 
year 2000. 

As a homespun provincial, 
not over-endowed with cha- 
risma or rhetorical talent, Mr 
Kohl appears to derive quiet 


satisfaction from his current 
ascendancy, particularly be- 
cause of the condescending 
critics who have derided his 
ordinariness. 

'Tm astonished that they^e 
suddenly discovering that 1 
can even read and write,” he 
said last week. 

‘ After suffering years of 
abuse for his intuitive seizing 
fixe main chance for German 
unification in 1989-90, he 
marked five years of unity 
last week confident that his 
decisions then criticised for 
being over-hasty were being 
vindicated. 

But Mr Kohl's towering 
presence, physically at 6ft 
51ns and 20 stone as well as 
metaphorically, means that 
the main threat to his party’s 
good fortunes lies in his very 
success. 

“Kohl is in essence a party 
man," Mr Ackermann said. 
“He obtained all his offices 
through the party, he grew up 
with it, and he maintains 
those contacts assiduously, 
has never- lost contact with 
the party grass roots.” 

But he so commands his 
party and German politics 
generally that the CDU 
dreads his. departure and is 


desperate for him to stand 
again in 1998 for fear of losing 
office. There remains no obvi- 
ous successor. 

Such a predicament is caus- 
ing trouble among younger 
and more dissident elements 
of the CDU, some of which 
could surface at the Karlsru- 
he congress. 

Deliberately invoking Hit- 
ler's 12 years as German 
chancellor, a leading CDU 
official, Heiner Geissler, 
warned last week: “The CDU 
cannot become a party with a 
Fflhrer cult fixed on one 
person.” 

The analogy was likely to 
infuriate the unforgiving Mr 
Kohl and will probably cost 
Mr Geissler his post as dep- 
uty chief of the CDU parlia- 
mentary caucus. 

Mr Geissler's warning will 
not spoil the self-congratula- 
tory mood in Karlsruhe or 
tone down the standing ova- 
tions when Mr Kohl takes the 
stage. But Mr Geissler may 
have struck a chord, stirred a 
degree of unease that is likely 
to grow. 

When the chancellor goes* 
Mr Geissler warned, the CDU 
could "burst like a pricked 
balloon”. 
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Claes expected to quit 
as successor is sought 


John Palmer in Brussels 


T HE secretary-general of 
Nato. Willy Claes, is ex- 
pected to confirm to am- 
bassadors of the 15-cocmtry al- 
liance today that he intends 
to resign later this week. 

Mr Claes is waiting only for 
fixe result of a formal vote of 
the Belgian national assem- 
bly on Thursday on whether 
to lift his parliamentary im- 
munity to make his resigna- 
tion public. 

Although no Nato govern- 
ment has called fbr his resig- 
nation, alliance capitals are 
already involved in a search 
for a successor. 

With Nato now putting the 
finishing touches to prepara- 
tions for an operation to sup- 
port a peace settlement in 
Bosnia, Western governments 
want to ensure that a new sec- 
retary-general is installed as 

quickly as possible. 

The most talked-of candi- 
dates are the former Danish 
foreign minis ter Uffe EUe- 
mann -Jensen, and the Ger- 
man defence minister, Volker 
Rfibe. Among the other 
names canvassed are the for- 
mer Norwegian foreign min- 
ister, Thorvald Stoltenberg, 
and the former Foreign Secre- 
tary Douglas Hurd. 

Mr Claes knows that the die 
was cast when a special Bel- 
gian parliamentary commis- 
sion recommended at the 
weekend that his immunity 
should be lifted so that he 
could answer charges of cor- 
ruption, fraud and forgery. 
The proposal was carried 


only by a six to five majority, 
but It would be very unusual 
for the full parliament to 
reverse it 

Mr Claes will discuss his 
plans when he meets repre- 
sentatives of the alliance gov- 
ernments in Brussels later 
today. A former leader of the 
Belgian Flemish socialist 
party and a former economics 
minister, he continues to as- 



Willy Claes: puzzled by 
total contradiction’ 

sert his innocence of any cor- 
ruption in connection with 
two defence contracts in the 
1980s involving an Italian and 
a French company. According 
to the Belgian prosecutor-gen- 
eral, bribes of mote than 
£1 million were paid to the 
Flemish and French speaking 
Belgian socialist parties in 
return for the contracts. But 
Mr Claes told fixe Belgian 
Sunday newspaper Dhnanche 


Matin that he was not sure 
whether he would go to the 
national assembly to defend 
his case in person, as he did 
before the commission 

‘1 have not decided yet ... I 
have to think first," he said. 
This tacit admission that 
resigning as Nato head was 
now an option was in marked 
contrast to past refusals to 
even consider stepping down. 

A White House official in 
Washington was quoted at the 
weekend as saying that the 
United States still had confi- 
dence in Mr Claes. 

But yesterday the leader of 
the Dutch Liberal Party. Frits 
Bolkestein, called for Mr 
Claes's resignation. "Nato is 
going through a difficult 
transformation process, this 
cannot be done with a broken- 
winged chairman ... we can- 
not afford a 'WUlygate' like 
this,” he told Belgian televi- 
sion, BRIN. 

Mr Claes told Belgian radio 
that he was puzzled by the 
commission's decision. “It is 
a total contradiction. On one 
side they admit the Investiga- 
tion should continue but in 
all court procedures you can 
not indict people when an In- 
vestigation is not completed,” 
he declared. 

One commission member, 
Tony Van Parijs, said yester- 
day that their recommenda- 
tion did not mean that Mr 
Claes was guilty. "It means 
that there are indications of 
guilt and further investiga- 
tion must show whether or 
net there Is ground for a con- 
viction,'' he told Belgian 
BRTN radio. 


Berlusconi faces 
corruption trial 


T HE cards an the table 
of Italian politics were 
abruptly reshuffled at 
the weekend when a judge 
in Milan committed the for- 
mer prime minister Silvio 
Berlusconi for trial on cor- 
ruption charges, writes John 
Glover in Milan. 

The proceedings are 
scheduled for January 17, 
but defence lawyers have 
appealed to the supreme 
court to move the trial firom 
Milan to the neighbouring 
city of Brescia. A ruling is 
expected on November 9. 

Mr Berlusconi was ex- 
pected to be the right’s can- 
didate for prime minister at 
file next general election. If 
the poll is called for next 
March, as many observers 
think likely, the campaign 
will open fust as the court 
case gets under way, with a 
prospective prime minister 
sitting In the dock. 

Members of Mr Berlus- 
coni’s Freedom Alliance 


immediately expressed 
their support for him. 
"Nothing has changed. Ber- 
lusconi is the leader of the 
coalition by the will of the 
electorate,” said Pier- 
ferdtnando Casini, secre- 
tary of the allied CCD. 

Mr Berlusconi said the 
trial would not affect his 
leadership of the rightwing 
coalition. “The trial does 
not affect candidates stand- 
ing, nor will it have any in- 
fluence,’' he said. 

Ten other people were 
sent for trial, including Mr 
Berlusconi’s brother Paolo, 
executives of the compa- 
nies involved, and tax offi- 
cials. The charges concern 
bribes amounting to 
380 million lire (£150,000) 
paid to tax officials be- 
tween 1989 and 1994. The 

payments were allegedly 
made to soften inspections 
carried out of companies 
belonging to Mr Berlus- 
coni’s Fininvest group. 




Mystic Meg intones a formulaic 
forecast: "Capricorn and Libra 
.. - the mah-jong markers 2 
and 7 . . .twins dressed in 
peach” . The studio audience 
ooh as If they were at a panto. 
As of course they are. 
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Going home to Sarajevo is not an option for many young Serbs, Julian Borger reports from Pale 

Exiles yearn for city lights 


WORLD NEWS 7 


T HE Serbs of Pale are 
hankering after 
pomegranates. The 
season has just 
begun and card- 
board boxes of hard, yellow, 
brown fruit have begun to ap- 
pear In Sarajevo markets. 

But not in Pale, the Serb 
rebel headquarters nine n>ji« 
away. IT the current front 
lines are frozen into a peace 
map. the Bosnian government 
and its Croatian allies would 
be left with all die pomegran- 
ate farms of the Neretva 
River valley. Pomegranate- 
wise. Pale would be cut off. 

The Pale market is a dismal 
place. The sanctions are visi- 
ble in the empty spaces on the 
wooden stalls, in between are 
small piles of generic goods in 
Soviet-style packaging. The 
Cyrillic script makes it all the 
more reminiscent of a dusty 
outpost of the former USSR. 

With autumn setting in and 
the wooded slopes around the 


mountain village turning red 
and gold, the Pale Serbs are 
nostalgic for past autumns at 
home in Sarajevo before the 
war. 

The ceasefire may have 
been ignored in western Bos- 
nia. but the Bosnian capital 
has been tranquil, it has 
given journalists the first 
chance for more than a year 
to cross the i' nB * around the 
city and to drive up the moon- 
tain toad to Pale. There they 
are bombarded with ques- 
tions by young Serbs who 
grew up in the capital but 
have lived in bored exile for 
more than three years in the 
Serb village stronghold. 

It is as if they had reluc- 
tantly gone on a family outing 
three years ago and have been 
trapped in their parents' holi- 
day home ever slnca. They 
are obsessed with Sarajevo. 

They want to know which 
bars and discos are open and 
which, are popular. How their 


counterparts across the lines 
are dressing, what music is 
being played and, of course, 
whether there are pomegran- 
ates in the ma rket 

Sitting around cafe tables. 
Serb lads with military hair- 
cuts and girls with sunglasses 
compete to dredge up more 
details from the past where a 
particular cafe was in rela- 
tion to die Orthodox church, 
or where you could buy the 
best cheese pies. 

But they never mention the 
people left behind. While 
Muslims in the city regale 
you with tales of how every- 
one mixed in the pre-war 
days, molta-culturalism is not 
politically correct in Pale. 

When pressed, they make it 
clear that they drew a line 
long ago. “I used to have Mus- 
lim friends but not any more. 
I don’t think about them. 
There were different circum- 
stances in those days,” says 
Natasa, the daughter of a for- 


mer Yugoslav diplomat “I 
can’t live in a village. I’ve got 
to get out of here.” 

With all the speculative 
talk of open roads and open 
cities In the wake of the 
American peace initiative, 
the theoretical possibility of 
going home has naterialised. 

The Bosnians and their US 
backers want Sarajevo to be a 
unified city with semi-autono- 
mous districts to allow for 
cultural diversity. The Pale 
kids do not buy it They be- 
lieve the wall of antipathy 
that the war has built be- 
tween them and their former 
Muslims and Croat school- 
mates will take at least a gen- 
eration to erode. 

“The town is divided and I 
don't want to be reminded of 
it. I’m never going back 
again," Jela says. 

'It's not because we hate 
Muslims. It’s because they 
hate us," Natasa says. "I want 
to get out of here, but maybe 


to Belgrade, definitely not 
Sarajevo." 

Slavija. an older woman, 
approaches us furtively in the 
market She wants to send a 
scribbled note to her sister, 
Bramka. who still lives in Sa- 
rajevo. In 1992 they shared a 
fiat in the Hotorq district, 
now on the front line. 

'Td like to go back, yes. But 
do you really think tt would 
ever be possible?” she says 
before answering her ques- 
tion. “Too much has hap- 
pened now, surely." 

In the city, we look for 
Bramka. The fiat she shared 
with Slavija was destroyed by 
shelling early in the war. She 
was evicted from a second flat 
when it was requisitioned by 
Muslim refugees. 

As a Serb, Bramka has low 
priority when it comes to ac- 
commodation. She Is di ng in g 
to a niche Dear the centre of 
town, protected from the city 
tmreacracy by a Muslim fam- 


ily in the flat below. "They 
never have lunch without 

me, 1 ' she says in wonder. 

She does not know why Sla- 
vija left for the hills three 
years ago. "It may seem 
strange, but we just did not 
talk about it as a family." 

Bramka tried to stay in Ho- 
tooi. but incurred the wrath 
of Serb zealots working for 
the warlord "Arkan”, who 
were busy carving up the 
city. They held a gun to her 
son's head and threatened to 
kill him if they did not move 
out with her fellow Serbs. 

That decided her. 'Tt was 
clear they were not normal 
people," she says. She moved 
into centra] Sarajevo. 

She writes a letter for her 
sister. She believes Slavija 
would like to move back and 
live tike they used to in their 
Hotonj flat, but she does not 
think it will ever be possible. 
It is hard to say which sister 
is more unhappy. 


Survivors trade 
horror stories 


The days before the 
Bosnia ceasefire 
saw fresh terrors, 

Dean Murphy in 

Sanski Most writes 


T HE survivors of Banja 
Luka Street held a 
bitter-sweet reunion in 
a barnyard on the edge of 
town at the weekend, the hor- 
ror of the past few weeks 
stalking them like a demon. 

Some emerged from hiding 
places in the nearby woods, 
others from overgrown nooks 
in a leafy riverbed. Six had 
fled from a detention camp 
run by the Bosnian Sorbs, 
who were in retreat but still 
trading mortar and artillery 
fire with newly arrived Bos- 
nian government forces. 

Two neighbours lay dead 
on the curb outside their 
homes, victims of the bloody 
battles fought here all test 
week before easing at the 
weekend. Two others were 
found stabbed to death in the 
schoolyard. 

Not for down the road, 
where the street curves 
around the ruins of the Sa- 
sina village Roman Catholic 
church, mounds of dirt still 
bearing the fresh tread marks 
of a bulldozer, were pushed 
up against the hillside. 

The head of a black-haired 
man poked through the dry 
earth. The shoulders of an- 
other corpse were visible a 
few feet away. 

"It started at midnight and 
went until three in the morn- 
ing," said Janja Egredija, 
aged 52. who witnessed one 
night of terror at the roadside 
burial site. "1 could hear the 
screaming and the moaning, 
and then the loud sound of a 
bulldozer. I almost died, that 
is how frightened I was." 

The Muslim and Croatian 
residents of this front-line 
town — under the rule of Bos- 
nian Serb rebels for more 
than three years — say they 
hope the peace finally begin- 
ning in the north-west 
For more than a month 
Sanski Most was a living hell 
as Bosnian Serb troops lost 
surrounding territory and 
took revenge on local 
residents. 


News in brief 


Sanski Most fell to the com- 
bined forces Of the 
government and the Bosnian 
Croats on Wednesday, just 
hours before the ceasefire in 
Bosnia came into rf&tf 

Fighting around the town 
persisted into the weekend, 
including along Banja Luka 
Street, which stretches from 
the town centre through out- 
lying villages towards Banja 
Luka, the Bosnian Serb 
stronghold SO miles away. 

Its residents traded horror 
stories over cups of thick cof- 
fee just 50 yaitis from three 

193mm howitzers mmiwanrie rt 

by Bosnian government sol- 
diers. Repeated cannon fire 
shook the ground and 
drowned conversation. At 
least one low-flying missile , 
fired in return, whistled over- 
head and exploded not far 
down the road. 

Under international pres- 
sure, the Bosnian government 
said at the weekend that it 
had stopped its advance be- 
yond Sanski Most toward file 
cities of Prijedor and Banja 
Luka. United Nations and 
Western officials co nfirm ed 
that the fighting appeared to 
have subsided by yesterday. 

The street’s residents said 1 
they were ready for a cease- 
fire now that government 
troops had arrived. 

About 6,000 Muslim and 
Croat residents were expelled 
from the Sanski Most area in a 
last wave of "ethnic cleansing” 
in the final days of Bosnian 
Serb control of the town. Wit- 
nesses said several thousand 
men were separated from their 
families. Their whereabouts 
remain unknown. 

The Muslim men of the 
nearby village of Kflevo were 
forced by Bosnian Serb sol- 
diers to dig trendies along the 
front line at the Sana river, 
where the Bosnian govern- 
ment soldiers were advancing 
on Wednesday. As night fell, 
the men, along with 25 others, 
were taken to a car 
mechanics. 

"They put us in the [garage] 
and closed the doors," Edin 
Aganovtc said. "Fifteen min- 
utes later, they opened the 
doors again. They threw in 
three hand grenades and 
someone started firing a bar 
zooka . . . You could feel death 
everywhere. I wasn't sure I 
was even alive.” — Los 
Angeles Times. 



At ease. . .A Bosnian army solder rests yesterday in Sanski Most, recaptured by the fifth corps photograph; chub helqren 

Peace force talks begin 


Router In 


R USSIAN and Nato offi- 
cers yesterday began 
planning for the 
multinational peace force 
to follow an eventual Bos- 
nia settlement. 

“With Russia and Nato 
working together, we can 
assure the peace in Bos- 
nia,” the supreme allied 
commander in Europe, 
General George Joulwan, 
told the Russian planners. 


led by Colonel-General Leo- 
nid Shevtsov, as they ar- 
rived at Nato’s military 
headquarters In Mans. "We 
truly are one team focused 
on one mission: Peace in 
Bosnia.” 

Russia has offered up to 
20.000 troops to the force 
but insists they must not 
come under direct Nato 
controL The five-member 
contact group on Bosnia 
meets in Moscow today to 
discuss how Russia can 
take part in the operation 


and to seeds a common strat- 
egy for the peace talks 
which Bosnia’s factions are 
due to hold this month. 

The contact group — the 
United States, Russia, 
France, Britain and Ger- 
many — must also address 
the question of how the 
peace-implementation 
force will be paid for. In 
Paris today the Foreign 
Secretary. Malcolm 
Rtfkind, meets his French 
counterpart to discuss this 
and other issues. 



Sithole in court today 


Z IMBABWE’S leading op- 
position politician, the 
Rev Ndabcmingi Sithole, 
is due to appear in court 
today after being held In jail 
by police over the weekend in 
connection with an alleged 
plot to murder the president, 
Robert Mugabe, writes 


Andrew Meldrum in Harare. 

Mr Sithole. aged 75. whose 
Zanu-Ndonga party bolds the 
only two opposition seats in 
Zimbabwe’s 150-seat parlia- 
ment. has been detained since 
Friday night, according to his 
family. He Is being ques- 
tioned about the alleged plot 


to assassinate Mr Mugabe 
with a landmine and a rifle. 

Mr Si thole’s followers al- 
lege that his arrest is "politi- 
cal sabotage” by the govern- 
ment, aimed at discrediting 
his candidacy against Mr Mo- 
gabe in the presidential elec- 
tions doe in early 1996. 


Islam scholar takes German literary prize 


ss PROFESSOR whose noml- 
Mnation for Germany's top 
literary prize caused outrage 
because of her alleged sup- 
port of the fatwa against Sal- 
man Rushdie, received the 
Book Trade Association's 
Peace Prize yesterday and 


promised to continue her 
"life’s work” of building 
bridges between Islam and 
the West, writes Katficrina 
Von WalderxeinBonn. 

The controversy surround- 
ing Annemarie Schimmel has 
dominated literary circles 


since 200 authors and aca- 
demics wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Roman Herzog accusing 
her of supporting Islamic fun- 
damentalism. But Ms Sehim- 
mel, aged 73, who received the 
award at the Frankurt book 
fair, lata- rejected theft two. 


Greece lifts 
embargo on 
Macedonia 


I HE first cargo transports 

I are expected to enter Mac- 
edonia from Greece today 
after Athens formally ended 
its 16-month embargo against 
the former Yugoslav republic 
on Saturday. 

The widely criticised em- 
bargo. which has crippled the 
economy of Greece’s land- 
locked northern neighbour, 
was lifted after Macedonia 
last week changed Its flag to 
modify an ancient Greek sym- 
bol, the IB-pointed star of 
Vergina, and declared that 
its constitution does not 
imply claims on the northern 
Greek province of the same 
name. — AP. 



Bus hijacker 
killed in raid 


“THE hijacker ofa bus carry- 
I ing South Korean tourists 
died when Russian security 
forces stormed the vehicle in 
Moscow yesterday and freed 
four hostages unharmed. 

Ten hours earlier the ban- 
dit had seized file bus with 25 
tourists. The others were 
released earlier. — Reuter. 


— wa o w Dfery, pOfteS 


Blast kills six 
in Lebanon 

gwiX Israeli soldiers were 
Okllled in a landmine blast 
In south Lebanon yesterday, 
bringing the death toll In the 
year's bloodiest weekend In 
the border zone to IZ, writes 
Derek Broun in Jerusalem. 

The claymore-type mine 
was detonated as an ar- 
moured personel carrier 
paoegd while patrolling Inside 
Israel’s “security zone”. 


Ciller loses 
crucial vote 

The Turkish prime minister. 
Tansu Ciller, lost a parlia- 
mentary vote of confidence 
yesterday and immediately 
called for a general election. 

MPs voted 230 to 190, with 
six absent, against Ms Ciller’s 
lOday-old minority govern- 
ment Thousands of workers 
took to the streets of Ankara 
to demand a "No" vote, after 
Ms Ciller rejected their latest 
wage demands. — Reuter. 

Island stampede 

Tanzanian police teargassed 
an opposition political rally 
on Pemba island, causing a 
stampede in which 27 people 
were injured, after asking or- 
ganisers of tbe opposition 
Civic United Front to disperse 
in favour of a rival rally, said 
the pro-government Daily 
News. —Reuter. 

All forgiven 

The parents of the reprieved 
Filipino maid Sarah Balaba- 
gan yesterday thanked the 
family of the man she killed 
in the United Arab Emirates 
for sparing their daughter 
from execution. She said sbe 
stabbed Almas aLBatonshi in 
self-defence. Diyah (blood 
money) worth $41,000 was ac- 
cepted. — Reuter. 

Afghan casualties 

At least 550 wounded from 
fighting around Kabul are 


being treated in hospitals and 
the number is likely to rise; 
tbe International Committee 
of the Red Cross said yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Transsexual mayor 

Voters in Car terto n. 25 miles 
north of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. this weekend elected a 
transsexual, Georgina Beyer, 
aged 38. Into office. Ms Beyer, 
who beat two male candi- 
dates, had sex change surgery 
in 1977 when she worked as a 

dancer and actor. — AP. 

‘Swastika’ blast 

A small bomb damaged an un- 
manned weather station in 
New York used by air traffic, 
controllers, and a note bear- 
ing a swastika claimed the 
blast was in retaliation for the 
raid in 1993 on the Branch Da- 
vtdians in Waco. Texas, fee 
authorities said. — AP. 

Karachi killings 

Gunmen stormed into two 
homes in Karachi, Pakistan, 
and killed five members of a 
family, authorities said yes- 
terday.— AP. 

‘Oldest human’ 

Jeanne Calment, of Aries, 
France, who once met Vin- 
cent Van Gogh and was an 
adult when the first plane 
flew, will become the longest- 
lived person ever recorded 
tomorrow when she passes 
tbe record of a Japanese man. 
Ms Calm ent will be 120 years 
and 238 days old. — Reuter. 
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Marija 
cowered in a 
cellar, praying 
the armed 
men would 
not find her. 

But they 
dragged her 
out and took 
her away. 
She has never 
been seen 
or heard from 
again. 

Marija is one of about ZU r 000 people in the former 
, Yugoslavia who have "disappeared" - one more victim 
|> of a war in which the human rights of innocent 
people on all sides have been systematically trampled 
on and abused. 

Four years after she was abducted, in the autumn 
oF 1991. Marija 5 husband and teenage children still 
don't know whether she is alive or dead They 
cannot even mourn. Their agony never ceases 
Their grief never dies The wound never heals 
This is why. of all the weapons of political 
repression, "disappearance" is the mosr crucL 
The list of atrocities from former Yugoslavia is 
numbing and unending Each week seems to bring 
a new harvest of horror. Peoples human righrs arc 
being brutalised At this very instant, someone is 
crying in a torture chamber, or in a prison cell 
Only the dead no longer cry. 

The sinister conjurers who can make living 
people disappear arc relying on your silence. 

Whether you will pfay their game depends on 
what sort of person you are. But if you want the ■ 
unlawful killing, torture and disappearances co 
stop, help by making a donation, or better srill, by 
joining Amnesty International today. 

Today is Monday 16 October. 
How many more days, 
how many more deaths, 
before you Join us? 

JT wish to become a member of Amnesty International"] 

1 enclose: £21 Individual LI £27 Family □ 

£7.5(1 Student □ Under 22 □ Claimant □ Senior Citizen □ 
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Mr/Ms. 
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.Town — 
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County 
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0345 611 116 
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The dream dies 

The leadership of black America 
should not be left to a racist 

BLACK pride returns to Washington today. It is un- 
likely that the Million Man March will amass a million 
black men but the signs last night were that there 
would be at least 250,000. The contrast between the last 
time such civil rights numbers assembled and now 
could not be greater. Three decades ago the great black 
leader, Martin Luther King, set out -his integrationist 
dream. He warned his people “not to thirst for freedom 
by drinking from the cup of bitterness and hatred”. 
Instead, he spelled out his dream of black and white 
sitting down together at the table of brotherhood. Three 
decades on there is a new messenger. A messenger of 
hate and bitterness. Louis Farrakhan, leader of the tiny 
Nation of Islam sect, who has inspired and organised 
today's march is a racist, sexist, separatist Jews are 
“bloodsuckers”, murder comes easy to whites, and 
black women have been told to stay at home today, pray 
and watch the childen You can’t fight racism with 
racism — yet most mainstream black groups are 
endorsing Farr a khan ’s march, even though few em- 
brace his separatist message. What happened to Martin 
Luther King's dream? 

The reaction to the O J verdict demonstrates the 
chasm between America's two communities: 70 per cent 
of whites believing the football star guilty, 80 per cent of 
the black community judging him innocent Statistics 
starkly illustrate the gulf which still has to be bridged. 
Compared to their white contemporaries, black people 
are twice as likely to be unemployed, three times as 
likely to be on welfare, four times as likely to be in 
prison, six times as likely to be murdered. There are 
more young black people in prison than in college. A 
report released last week showed one in three black 
males in their 20s was either in prison, on probation or 
on parole. Black America is grippal by fratricidal 
conflict. Is it any wonder that there is disillusion with 
the dream? What better recruiting sergeants could 
Farrakhan have than the supreme court with its 
erosion of affirmative action and the new Republican 
“contract” with its squeeze on subsidies to the ghettoes. 

Yet this ignores the bridges which have already been 
built Black America has been transformed since King 
spoke. Segregation has ended. A black middle class has 
emerged. Almost one third of the 35 million black 
Americans are “comfortably off”. Almost 50 per cent of 
black school-leavers go to college, only 10 per cent fewer 
than their white contemporaries. There are black role 
models in all key positions. There’s even a black 
militar y chief being woed as a presidential candidate. 
And yet huge divisions remain. The black middle class 
feel culturally excluded while the poor are totally 
alientated. Farrakhan’s uncompromising message to 
the poor is embraced by nearly all: a call for more black 
self-reliance, self-help, self-discipline. But why leave it 
to a racist to say this? Even Jesse Jackson, a King 
protege, was reluctant yesterday to say who he now 
embraced: King or Farrakhan Yet as Manning Mara- 
ble, the black academic notes on the opposite page. 1 
Farrakhan lacks a programme. Militancy alone will not 
transform American society. Time to separate the 
messenger from the message. 


A gamble with Gambo 

R3 needs good words as well as music 

OF ALL the unenviable jobs In public life — Tory 
health secretary, manager of Manchester City, publicity 
director of Yorkshire Water — there can be few less 
enviable than being controller of Radio 3. Try and 
tinker with the institution in any way, no matter how 
mild, and you invite the sort- of savage opprobrium that 
middle England usually reserves for paedophiles, social 
workers and minor Brussels bureaucrats. The only way 
to survive the experience intact is by regarding the job 
as an outpost of the heritage industry. Try to t h ink of 
Radio 3 as a conservation centre, a site of outst anding 
cultural interest, with Ionic columns, dusty corridors 
and an adjacent tearoom where the Delius pot-pourri 
and Vaughan Williams tea towels sell very nicely. 

Pity, then, Nicholas Kenyon, the current curator. 
Contrary to popular caricature, Mr Kenyon is not a 
cultural Goth. He is not a faddist or a leveller but a 
serious musical thinker of originality and infectious 
enthusiasms. He is not alone in the BBC in struggling to 
come to terms with increased competition from com- 
mercial stations and aggressive demands (often from 
the same people who are first to put outraged pen to 
paper) that he should give more thought to cost- 
effectiveness and audience share. 

Mr Kenyon has given much time and thought to such 
matters. He does ask himself whether he gives good 
value for the £50 million of the annual licence fee that 
Radio 3 absorbs, and whether the audience of two and a 
half million a week is sufficiently large. Like other 
colleagues — both within the BBC and among his 
commercial rivals — he worries about the age and 
social profile of his listeners. Is it enough for Radio 3 to 
reach a ageing elite? Shouldn’t it be working 

harder to reach a younger audience, to popularise, to 
educate? Of course it should, even over the dead bodies 
of disgusted Tonbridge Wellsians ... and Gerald 

Tfartfiman. 

The question is how? It is probably right to move This 
Week's Composer to a later slot A week of Bach or 
Gershwin at tom is guaranteed to anchor an audience 
for the morning. A week devoted to the Darmstadt 
School — or Hindemith, even — is more or Jess certain 
to drive the audience info the limp arms of Henry Kelly 
on Classic EM. The danger is that the first six hours of 
the Radio 3 schedule «m now be devoted to a more or 
less predictable assortment of lollipops. 

And then there is the vexed question of Gambo' Paul 
Gambaccini is Mr Kenyon’s big autumn signing — the 
exotic foreigner designed, like Bergkamp or Gullit, to 
boost the gate. Instead, he is threatening to be Radio 
answer to Anderson Country. The objection to Gambo 
is not that he has a sugared American accent or that he 
is a defector from Radio 1 via Classic FM. The objection 
is the confusion of approachabiliiy with accessibility. 
Gambo may be very knowledgeable about classical 
music: if so, he conceals it well beneath a gentle -tapping 
of vague mid-Atlantic feel-goodisms. We wish Mr Ken- 
yon well in his unenviable task of b ringin g serious 
music to a wider audience. If he could discover a 
mu si cal Bronowski — someone popular, populist and 
knowledgeable — he might even win over Gerald 
Kaufman. 
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Backlash on 
those Tories 


M ICHAEL Howard appears 
to suggest that, in mat- 
ters of sentencing. Parlia- 
ment, reflecting the will of the 
people, is sovereign and it Is 
fbr the judges to act in accor- 
dance with it. In this, be 
seems to be perilously dose 
the view of Montesquieu, 
namely that the judges should 
be largely reduced to autom- 
ata in applying foe penalties 
devised by foe legislature. It 
is a road leading to injustice 
and ultimately, tyranny. 
Terence Morris. 

Emeritus Professor of 
Criminology and Criminal 
Justice. University of 
London, 

23 Eastgate Street, 

Winchester, Hants S023 8KB. 

U NDER foe proposals out- 
lined by Michael Howard, 
at the moment I was- given a 
chance to go into education I 
would have started a long jail 
sentence. If foe rules had 
been in place before I commit- 
ted the crime I would have 
chosen armed robbery, which 
I had given up as an unaccept- 
able risk, over burglary. 

The threat of a heavy sen- 
tence may shift some people 
into other areas of criminal 
activity. It will not solve 
crime. It will, however, in- 
crease foe desire to evade ar- 
rest — not only through rou- 
tine carrying and use of 
weapons to escape capture, 
hut also through threatening 
witnesses and jury members. 
Andy Wilson. 

King George Street, 

London SE1Q.8QJ. 

W E say, do us a fevour Gil- 
lian Shephard, love. 
Leave it out Give it a rest 
Knock it off We say, who 
needs Big Sister from Nanny 
State Big Government learn- 
ing us how to speak like Gyles 
Brandreth. 

We say. come on soars way 
Guardian Newspapers. Lead 
from the front across foe po- 
litical divide because, at foe 
aid of foe day. you know it 
makes sense. Set up a panel — 
we propose Keith Water- 
house, Ian Aitken and 
Michael Frayn — which 11 
come down like a ton of 
bricks on hacfcish writing In 
foe Guardian. Penalty points 
and heavy Ones for the cliche 
from hell, the usual suspects, 
to die for, drop-dead gorgeous. 
Warnings. for stupid reason- 
ing, glibness. Incoherence. 
Loss of privileges fbr misuse 
of “beg the question", “multi- 
talented". and so on. 

Richard Rush. 

90 Priory Road, 

Hastings TN34 3JE. 


Sport is a racing game 


HANNA'S con- 
tribution to foe debate 
about race in sport 
(Piece of cake fbr an uppity 
black, October 12) is too sim- 
plistic, too disorganised and 
far too full of his own preju- 
dices to be in any way helpful 
It suits him to see Roger 
Bannister's comments as a 
white racist’s cry of “foul" 
rather than as part of an 
ev eryday discussion in which 
black people have participated 
just as enthusiastically as 
whites. His racist Texan 
friend, BHi, is mirrored by 
any number of blanks who 
will confidently assert that 
white t nm can’t ran, dance, 
jump, makp love etc. 

That there are physical dif- 
ferences between races is so 
obvious that it is embarrass- 
ing to have to point it out It is 
not racist to say that the Chi- 
nese are geno-aliy shorter 
than the Germans or that 
most Indiana are slighter than 


most Nigerians. And I can’t 
believe that it is racist to sug- 
gest that these differences 
might be one factor contribut- 
ing to the undeniable superi- 
ority of blacks in certain areas 
of sporting endeavour. 

When Hanna looks at the 
way in which blacks' sporting 
success is viewed by our soci- 
ety, be finds himself In even 
deeper water. He has no evi- 
dence whatsoever fbr claiming 
that Paul Ince and Ian Wright 
enjoy less public respect and 
affection than Dennis Wise, or 
the almost universally reviled 
Vinnle Jones. Equally, I can't 
help feeling that any white 
boxer who spoke, strutted and 
posed in the same way as 
Chris Eubank would quickly 
attract an equal measure of 
antipathy. 

Hanna's own evidence 
shows that a tendacy to con- 
form to national ideals and ac- 
cepted behaviour-patterns (as 
in Frank Bruno and the pre- 


trial 0 J Simpson) is consid- 
ered more important than 
racial origin. The most hated 
public figure in Bri tain, for ex- 
ample. is an uppity white gas 
board chief who refuses to 
play by foe accepted rules of 
decent behaviour. 

Everybody knows there is a 
lingering problem of racism 
on the terraces, but anyone 
with functioning ears and 
eyes will be co m f o rted by the 
knowledge that foe situation 
is much better than It was 10 
or 20 years ago. Countless ex- 
amples of successful black 
sportspeople and countless 
anti-racist media commen- 
taries have helped to produce 
this slow Change. Stirring up 
rumours of a white, middle- 
class conspiracy against black 
athletes is one way of putting 
this trend Into reverse. 

Nick Grundy. 

64 Dryden Court, 

Renfrew Road, 

London SEll 4NH. 





y/r/yafv? 


Blade runners 


\ A /HEN a car driver loses 
VV control of their vehicle 
and carelessly kills pedestri- 
ans in foe street, nobody bans 
cars from foe street. It took a 
bomb to bring traffic manage- 
ment to the City of London. 
Yet, one cyclist dies in a royal 
park and, instead of introduc- 
ing effective traffic manage- 
ment, Rollerbladers are 
banned from four major royal 
parks. It is time people recog- 


nised that we need Rollerblad- 
ing lanes, cycle lanes, and pe- 
destrian areas in order to pro- 
vide alternatives to car use. 
Rollerblading is an environ- 
ment ally -friendly mode of 
transport which is both popu- 
lar and affordable to foe 
masses. I would bet that more 
people die of traffic pollution 
in any central London park 
than are involved in Roller 
blading accidents. 

An n Guz. 

360D Finchley Rd, 

London NWS 7AJ. 


Model coddle 

W E at Dazed & ConfUsed 
were very upset by your 
allegations that we exploit 
women in fashion (Dirty rot- 
ten styles. G2, October 12). We 
aim to destroy sexual stereo- 
types and debunk the myth of 
foe powerless female. 

Our fashion coverage aims 
to challenge the mainstream’s 
insistence on using stereotyp- 
ical images of women. Oar 
(mainly women) photogra- 


phers and stylists Initiate 
concepts which are designed 
to not make women feel Inse- 
cure about their looks by pro- 
moting a perfect type. 

We believe that models 
should never be coerced to do 
any pictures against their 
will; our policy is to involve 
them as much as possible in 
the shoots. 

Rankin Waddell. 

Publisher. 

Dazed & Confused. 

112-116 Old Street, 

London EC1V 9BD. 


Birds in hand 

W E welcome G Haskel 
George's concern over 
the decline of once common 
farmland birds (Letters. Octo- 
ber 13) but wonder how he 
has avoided seeing any refer- 
ence to foe RSPB’s concerns. 

The RSPB has an active 
programme, involving 40 
staff, researching links be- 
tween modern forming and 
bird declines, promoting advi- 
sory material for farmers and 
landowners and campaigning 
to change policy in foe UK 
and Europe. Current work In- 
cludes RSPB-funded conser- 
vation programmes for en- 
dangered fa rmland birds like 
foe corncrake, and campaigns 
to halt the declines of song- 
birds like foe skylark and foe 
song thrush. 

We have urged government 
to take direct action by fend- 
ing a five-year farmland bird 
recovery project. Only by 
bringing the facts to the 
notice of decision-makers and 
foe general public, especially 
those who use and enjoy foe 
countryside, can meaningful 
changes for foe better be 
made. 

Barbara S Young. 

Chief Executive, 

Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, 

The Lodge. 

Sandy. Beds SG19 2DL. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farringdon Road. 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
m8l> to letters@guardian.co.uk. 


Why the Red Flag still 
flies over Jerusalem 


J IM Hartley (Letters. Octo- 
ber 11) should know that 
the singing of Jerusalem at 
Labour conferences would be 
deeply offensive to the many 
humanists and other atheists 
who are members and sup- 
porters of foe Labour Party. 
“I shall not cease from mental 
figh t/ Nor shall my sword 
sleep in my hand" can only 
mean that a religious state is 
to be imposed by physical 
force of arms, ie murder and 
mayhem. The words are 
based on very dubious theol- 
ogy. even for Christians. 

RGTee. 

14 Foxholes Crescent 
Culveriey, 

Pudsey LS28 5NT. 

I ET foe new Labour Party 
Lsubstttute Blake’s Jerusa- 
lem for the Red Flag if it so 
wishes, just so long as it waits 
until this neck of foe woods 
has enough independence to 
select its own, less inappro- 
priate, ditty. If Jerusalem is 
to be built exclusively in a 
green and. pleasant land, I 
know which I would prefer 
that to be. 

E O Brady. 

13 Glen eagles Avenue, 
Westerwood Village. 
Cumbernauld, 

Glasgow G68 0EY. 


A Country Diary 


V/EARS ago. I visited a 
Y beautiful church in Thaxt- 
ed. In the entrance was a huge 
red flag. Underneath it, were 
foe words, "God has made of 
one blood all nations of men.” 
You could hardly call that 
single-class inspired. 

Gladys Sales. 

Rangefield, 

28 Quebec Close. 
Bexhill-on-sea TN39 4HX. 

Safety first 

UMflTH foe ever-increasing 
W n umb er of joyriders who 
possess ever-decreasing con- 
trol over foe cars they steal, 
isn’t it time insurance compa- 
nies protected policyholders' 
rights by extending compre- 
hensive cover to include dam- 
ages sustained at the hands of 
these hoodlums? 

Julie D C Jones. 

14 Johnson Walk, 

Liverpool, L7SQR. 

I S IT not time to deter the 
Moslim-Croat alliance in 
Bosnia from attacking Banja 
Luka by setting up a safe area 
with Nato protection? 

Stephen Case. 

100 Kestrel Park, 

Ashurst, Skelmersdale, 

Lancs WNB 6TB. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: A 
return visit to Pm — possibly 
the least-known mountain 
summit in Lakeland — 
seemed a good idea. My son 
had recently collected it on a 
wet day from the top of Scafell 
Pike — a trackless descent on 
rough ground — and it was 
hi g h timp i had another look 
at it. My first visit, 40 or 50 
years ago. came after a day on 
Esk Buttress, foe splendid 
crag below the summit, when 
we carried on to the top for sc 
rest from problems of vertical- 
ity. We didn’t then know it 
was called Pen — it’s still 
unnamed on foe one-inch map 
— and all I can remember is 
that we thought it a marvell- 
ous lookout perch for upper 
Eskdale. Many years later, col- 
lecting two-thousanders. I 
went there again from the 
Broad Crag col — a slippery, 
rough descent in mist and 
rate — and there have been 
other visits and sightings 
from the IB Crag slabs. But foe 
other day, starting on Hardk- 
nott, we went up Mosedale, 
across the Lingcove Beck, past 
Low Gait Crags, gingerly 
across foe Great Moss, and up 


foe side of Little Narrowcove 
(La’al 'Arra to foe locals ) to 
foe rocky. 2,500 feet-high peak 
with its neat cairn. There 
were no tracks, and no beer- 
can rings or orange peel either 
— just a splendid, shy top 
within half a mile of the high- 
est and most popular summit 
in En gland. For half an hour 
we sat on our lofty grandstand 
savouring foe view — the wild 
reaches of upper Eskdale with 
Bowfell and foe Crinkles rear- 
ing up beyond and, across foe 
rocky ravine, foe towering 
clifls of IB Crag on which, a 
few years ago, we had pio- 
neered a new scramble. There 
was nobody about and not a 
sound, but we knew that 500 
feet above our heads probably 
scores of pilgrims were tread- 
ing foe stony tracks to foe 
Roof of England. The attrac- 
tions of foe Pike, with foe 
probable crowds, did not ap- 
peal: we were perfectly con- 
tent with our own little peak, 
undefiled by foe hordes, mid 
foe feeling that we had foe 
whole wilderness of the upper 
Esk — one offoe great corners 
of Lakeland — to ourselves. 

A BARRY GRIFFIN 


If only we didn’t need poetry in motion 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


C YNICS who suspect 
that Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Poetry Day tri- 
umph was organised 
by Michael Portillo misjudge 
both foe poet and foe politi- 
cian. Kipling was a patriot, 
not a xenophobe, and he exalt- 
ed, as distinct from exploited, 
the achievements of the 
English Irregulars who — 
following their trade, “where 
the Lightnin's are made" — 
were the lineal predecessors 
of the SAS. 

What is more, as Eliot ex- 
plains in his introduction to 
the Faber anthology, for all 
his talk about foe white 
man's burden and the lesser 
breeds without foe law, Kip- 
ling was a man of "compre- 
hensive tolerance” who 
regarded Muslim, Hindu and 
Christian with equal affec- 
tion. That certainly could not 
be said about any member of 


foe present government 

Despite my admiration for 
much of Kipling’s verse, foe 
choice of If as what was de- 
scribed as “the nation's 
favourite poem", convinced 
me that the BBC poetry refer- 
endum was one of the daftest 
ideas ever to come out of 
Broadcasting House. That 
view was reinforced, on the 
day before foe result was an- 
nounced, when a young lady 
from foe Daily Express tele- 
phoned to ask what I had 
nominated. Shocked by the 
discovery that I had ab- 
stained, she offered me foe 
chance to make amends by 
confiding my choice in her. 

My earliest poetical mem- 
ory Is my father, foe least mil- 
itary of men, reading me The 
Private Of The Buffs. In the 50 
odd years that have passed 
since my initiation, nothing 
has prepared me to arrange 
Shakepeare's Shall I Compare 
Thee To A Summer’s Day, 
Hopkins's Spring And Fall. 
Larkin's Dockery And Son. 
Arnold's Dover Beach and a 
dozen other titles in a league 
table, as if they were teawre in 


a fantasy football competi- 
tion. But a combination of 
courtesy and cowardice made 
me feel that I had to say some- 
thing. Cowardice was the pre- 
dominant emotion: being de- 
scribed as a philistine by the 
Dally Express must be the ul- 
timate cultural humiliation. 

For reasons which are too 
complicated to describe, I was 
thinking at foe time about ef- 
figies. So I said, absent-min- 
dedly: “Philip Larkin's An 
Arundel Tomb.” I should 
have guessed that foe next 
question would be. “Why?” 
But I did not realise that can- 
vassing In poetry competi- 
tions is not like knocking on 
doors during general election 
campaigns. I did, however, 
manage to explain that the 
stone earl and his countess 
held hands and that the last 
tine of the poem was “What 
will survive of us is love." 

Had I left my endorsement 
there, all would have been 
well For I could feel foe emo- 
tion throbbing out of foe 
receiver. But, because of my 
respect for the poem and foe 
poet, I felt obliged to add, “Of 


course, Larkin didn’t believe 
a word of it " A couple of lines 
earlier — I cant remember 
them exactly — he says that 
we enjoy deceiving ourselves 
about affection. 

The subsequent silence con- 
vinced me that I had not met 
the newspaper's need. So I of- 
fered an alternative. Auden’s 
In Praise Of Limestone. What 
is more, I was ready to justify 
my choice. No nonsense 
about secrets and inconsis- 
tency, like the human person- 
ality. “I come from that sort 
of country." I said. "And soon 
I shall be going home.” 

Even as I gave my tabloid- 
tailored reply, I realised that 
It was probably a better 
-answer than a lecturette 
based on what Stephen 
Spender told me about In 
Praise Of- Limestone years 
ago. I had enjoyed the poem 
long before I had understood 
its real meaning. It is foe 
landscape which we. foe in- 
constant ones, are constantly 
homesick for. 

Until I was 50 I believed 
that our inconstancy was the 
move south and the treacher- 


ous desertion of the under- 
ground streams and sudden 
waterfalls. The discovery that 
Auden thought the hills and 
valleys a reflection of human 
frailty helped me to under- 
stand foe poem. But I am not 
certain that it increased my 
eqjoyment 

In his essay on difficult po- 
etry. T S Eliot warns us 
against being intimidated by 
what we believe to be intellec- 
tually complicated verse. Moat 

of ns face an even greater dan- 
ger — the temptation to imag- 
ine that difficult that is to say 
obscure, poetry is somehow 
superior to foe simple variety. 
In every other form of litera- 
ture, ease of understanding is 
a cardinal virtue. But we ate 
Inclined to believe that poetry 
is at its best when, at first 
reading, we do not have foe 
fainte st idea what the poet is 
frying to tell us. Poetry is sup- 
posed to compress maximum 
meaning into minimum 
words, and make us feel some 
sort of emotion at foe 
time. The emotion part is 
probably foe more important 

The top of foe BBC’s poetry 


pops fells both tests. Ana- 
lysed. IT becomes a rag-bag of 
meaningless platitudes. And 
it is hard to imagine that it 
ever brought a tear to foe eye. 
a lump to the throat, or foe 
hairs on the back of the neck 
to attention. It did, however, 
bang on a thousand class- 
room walls and. in conse- 
quence, popped out of foe 
minds of several hundred 
people of foe sort who tele- 
phone the BBC. They did Ru- 
dyard Kipling a disservice by 
r emindin g foe nation about 
the worst of his work. 

If they had chosen Chant 
Pagan — “Me that 'ave rode 
through the dark/ Forty 
miles, often on end/ Along foe 
Ma'ollisberg Range/ With 
only foe stars for my mark" 
— they would have helped to 
popularise a poem which 
makes us both think and feel 
For foe old soldier is "rollin* 
’is lawns for foe Squire". It is 
sensitive, restrained and com- 
passionate. So, had it won the 
spurious championship, no- 
body would have suspected 
that Michael Portillo had 
rigged foe competition. . 
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David Hearst 


C AMOUFLAGED ar- 
moured personnel 
carriers guard check- 
points on m^Jor roads. 
Armed riot troops protect 
traffic police as they flag 
down cars for bribes. Mos- 
cow is on a security alert, 
taking seriously Chechen 
threats to strike again. 

And yards away from the 
Kremlin, a man with a pis- 
tol walks on to a bus with 24 
South Korean tourists de- 
manding a $10 million ran- 
som and a getaway heUcop- 
ter. As troops were 

readying to storm the bus. 
Miss Russia, aged 17, and 
crowned only hours earlier 
altera ferocious fight be- 
tween two rival agencies, 
tottered on to the scene, of- 
fering her crown as ransom: 
■“There is a belief that 
beauty can save the world, 
so 1 came to show my sup- 
port,” said Yelena Bazina. 

The choice for most Rus- 
sians is whether to laugh or 
to cry. American democ- 
racy may be able to cope 
with the idea of lone gun- 
men taking pot shots at the 
White House without feel- 
ing that the institution of 
the presidency Is In danger. 
But here, where power has 
rarely been legitimately 
held, security breaches be- 
come emblems of the weak- 
ness of the state. 

The contrast between the 
two seats of power is most 
obvious in interior design. 
Redoing the White House is 
the task of the First Lady. 
Redoing the Kremlin is a 
heavy affair designed to 
erase all traces of the prede- 
cessor. Mr Yeltsin is now 
expunging all traces ofMr 
Lenin and Mr Stalin from 
the House of the Senate, a 
graceful 18 th century par- 
liament which Catherine 
the Great had built. Lenin’s 
oak-panelled rooms, with 
curious swivelling book- 
stands, which were a his- 
torical monument, have all 
been ripped to bits. 

In their place, who knows 
what confection is being 
planned. The president's 
temporary offices offer a 
hint: his private officers 
decorated In blue, for con- 
templation. Close by is a 
multi-gym. The official 
reception room is in sooth- 
ing green with golden em- 
broidery and golden cande- 
labras. Outside the press 
conference chamber are 
stacks of repro Empire fur- 
niture in garish gilt. The 
message is a mess, a fabrica- 
. tion, designed to evoke an 
empire (which Moscow has 
lost) a great power (which 
Russia is not) and a solid 
integral state (which it 
won't be for much longer, if 
the chaos continues). 

The Russians call their 
state Absurdistan, where an 
electricity company can 
black out the command- 
and-control bunker of Rus- 
sia's strategic rocket forces, 
where bankers and com- 
modity traders have a short 
life expectancy, where 
gangsters drive Chevrolets 
and police chase them in 
Zhigulis. The chaos is comic 
but not ftinny. Like a yap- 
ping dog. seeing his drunk 
master reeling, people 
know what will come. When 
the master wakes up, it will 
be back to strap. 

Two of the most powerful 
men watched as that bus 
was stormed and the hi- 
jacker killed: General Alex- 
ander Korjakov. the Head 
of the Presidential Body- 
guard and his closest mate 
Mikhail Barsukov, head of 
the Federal Security Ser- 
vice (the reformed succes- 
sor to the KGB). They al- 
ready have awesome 
powers, far beyond the 
remit of tbeir jobs. Barsu- 
kov can pry into any rival 
ministry. Kor)akov can pry 
into anyone, since protect- 
ing the president, usually 
from rival advisers, is inter- 
preted rather liberally. 

They have not been em- 
barrassed when their ser- 
vices have been shown to be 
ineffective because public 
opinion means little, even 
in an election period. Tbey 
have used scandal to dis- 
place their enemies and in- 
stall their placemen. In the 
process. Russia's presi- 
dency (which we were told 
in 1993 by Yeltsin's western 
supporters was no more 
powerful than the French 
presidency) inches closer to 
authoritarianism. The 
chaos swirling around the 
Kremlin feeds its growing 
power. Mr Yeltsin, a man 
who admits he functions 
best in a crisis, needs chaos 
to stay on top. 

One man in a mocking 
crowd that had gathered to 
sec that bus said: "This is i 

Red Square. It’s like a bad i 
joke.” Bad jokes in Russia 
often hove serious endings. 


Famous in the future 
for fifteen Ave Marias 


aimists will see a lesson of the ritles reported to be flirting 
absolute perils of celebrity to with Rome — The Princess off 
any who are visited by tt. And Wales and the Rt Hon Alan 
the news from Spain came Clark — have also, like Ms 
Jos* as celebrity telescopes Hurley, been involved in 
were picking up evidence of high-profile romantic scan- 


another unexpected collision 
between stardom and God. 
The actress Elisabeth Hurley 
is reported to be considering 
conversion to Roman Catholi- 


cism. Where the monks made and forgiveness? Or is it sim- 
the journey from religion to ply that — and this the mnniw 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 

Liberty, 
perversity and 
freedom for all 


dais, either as perpetrator or 
bystander. Do they find some 
kind of solace in this other 
church, with its certainties 
and ancient framework of sin 


Commentary 


the soul, indicated by opinion his legal dispute with Sony 
polls in the nineties. The choirmaster Father Josd told 
- monks’ debut double CD has the press: "We want as many 

Marie sold five million copies world- people as possible to hear our 

w wide in the last two years. music but we also want 

■ Cultural pundits excitedly to understand what it means 

LaWSOll monitored the effects of pop and what we are. But EMI 

stardom on these gentle frl- was only interested in mak- 
ars. The 20th century esperi- ing money." The lead chanter 
ment with celebrity now had also complained that, when 
its control. Would the abbot the group had declined to cut 
confess at vespers that he had a new album for release last 
trashed his cell, throwing his Christmas, EMI had simply 

T HIS is the on e about prie-dieu through the put out a Greatest Hymns 
the abbot and the ac- window? compilation, 

tress, and what they Would half the choir — who Subsequent tactics on both 

might have to say to were planning a rock-opera sides were equally pro grain- 
each other about fame. Celeb- concept album based on the matic. Having cleverly negoti- 
rity may be a drug, but one of life of Saint Gregory — fall a ted a far looser original con- 
the difficulties in studying out with the other half, who tract than the one to which 
the effects of it is that there wished to stay with the kind George Michael was held, the 
has never been a proper con- -of songs that had originally monte have rha^wiy released 
trol in the experiment Virtu- made them popular? Would their new album, Ave Maria, 
ally all of those who have Brother Pedro go solo, an- on a small French indepen- 
been prescribed it — with the nouncing that in future he dent label. In equally time- 
possible exception of some of would be known only by a honoured fashion, EMI sniff- 
the Beirut hostages and die symbol: the cross? In only one ily pointed out that the 
occasional tug-of-love baby — area of recent pop infamy did monastery has not returned 


celebrity, Ms Hurley is of Santo Domingo would find 
. apparently travelling in the ironic — the pressures off con- 
hia io«n»i « opposite direction. temporary celebrity are driv- 

P 011 ?: Tb e concept • of celebrity ing people to religion? 

Jos6 told conve rsipus has become Certainly, andteis aspect of 
2 s 3313117 r3ther devaIued to recent the matter is no joke^thLe 
^ Theseus, the road to pressures are becoming ever 

^ Pe 1 " s . ° ^ a f lt them Rome is clogged with more or more intense. It’s just poss- 

less batty Anglicans, usually ible that recent front-page 
ar f-.® at EMI middle-ranking Tory minis- tabloid splashes — Chris De 


music but we also want 
to understand what it means 
and what we are. But EMI 


of Santo Domingo would find 
ironic — the pressures of con- 
temporary celebrity are driv- 
ing people to religion? 

Certainly, and this aspect of 


was only interested in mak- ten — Anne Widdecombe 
mg money.” The lead chanter John Selwyn Gummer — who 


T 


also complained that, when 
the group had declined to cut 
a new album for release last 
Christmas. EMI had simply 
put out a Greatest Hymns 
compilation. 

Subsequent tactics on both 
sides were equally program- 


admire the Vatican's current 


ible that recent front-page 
tabloid splashes — Chris De 
Burgh's return to his young 
mistress, Julia Carling's first 
public date after her separa- 


intransigence towards the or- tion from the England Rugby 
a lnati on of women. It would Captain — through the 



be a surprise if Hurley — who 

The monks’ 
tonsu re-shavers 
may soon sell their 
secrets to 
the tabloids 


activity or object is the most 
important factor, abuse is far 
more likely because empathy 
with another person Is 
greatly reduced. 

Libertarian tolerance can 
also be coercive. For months, 
my partner and I put up with 
neighbours who ran Glouces- 
ter Terrace a close second. 
Streamings and thumpings 
were always preceded by 


^ - . . , - I Ros Coward were aIwa ?s preceded by 

time-honoured old system of 1 mysterious full-scale fumi- 

£ v__i , ture movemenL when the 

H AS our liberation cul- children started telling us all 
ture, in redefi n i n g the the protagonists’ names, we 
perverse, lost the abil- realised we bad at least to 
ity to judge what really is persuade them to shut the 


tip-offs from hotel employees 
and waiters. The suspicion 
must be that an increasing 
number of the known are liv- 
ing their lives under more-or- . — ...... * 

less formal 24-hour surveil- perverse? It has certainly 


on a small French indepen- fh<n tahlnirie 
dent label. In equally time- Uie iaD ‘O ia S 
honoured fashion, EMI sniff- 

ily pointed out that the comes from a quite different 
monastery has not returned generation and background 


lance from a kind of tabloid 
Stasi of photographers. Even 
if they give the tail a slip to 
reach the hairdresser’s or 


begun to look like it In Brit- 


windows. 

Even then we hesitated. It 


dentist's, there is every likell- fetishism, and sexual disst- 
hood that, in another depress- dence. Most take the post- 
ing media trend, the hair- modernist view that ethical 


_ _ ish universities numerous ac- was their home, no injuries 

ve the tail a slip to I a demies are making careers could be proved. Eventually, 
e hairdresser’s or ] writing books on perversions, in desperation at 2am, we 
fetishism and sexual disst- went round to find the front 


have sought the drug and the brothers seem at little the royalties from their previ- — were leaving over the sub- 


dresser or dentist will sell judgments have no place in 
any conversation in the chair discussing sexuality. 


room frill of naked people. 
"Brian'*, the ringleader. 


wanted it, willed it, to work. 

. It is for this reason that the 


risk of corruption, for it is ous hit. The company is ject of women priests. 


to the press. 

So there may be worse yet 


dgments have no place in seemed mainly disappointed 
senssing sexuality. we would not come in and 

The absence of ethical posi- talk it over. Fortunately, the 


tions towards perversity 


probably true that rather releasing its own "spoiler” Her conversion, you sus- 1 to come for the monte of j might not matter in the ivory 


Benedictine monks of the more monks have been album. Canto Live. The pect, hankers back to the for- 

monastery of Santo Domingo accused of child abuse thaw equally tasteful title Ooh! ties and fifties, when the reli- 

de Silos in central Spain are have pop superstars. AahJ Canto! Aab! is presum- gious affiliations of the 

an important cultural story. Last week, celebrity krem- ably being saved for the next artistic were a source of glam- 


local youth suffered no such 
qualms. While we dithered. 


an important cultural story. Last week, celebrity krem- 
They were the subjects of the linologists got their reward. 


“i nke rs back to the for- Santo Domingo de Silos; their towers, but it is worrying they took tee moral high 
ties and fifties, when the reli- tonsure-shavers may soon he elsewhere. The tabloids cov- ground. They gathered every 
affiliations of the selling their secrets to the tab- ering the West trial have de- evening to watch through the 


first real blind-testing on tee to apparent proof that rules of 
effects of fame. Recordings of artistic fa*"** are immutable, 
Gregorian plain-chant laid the monte of Santo Domingo 
down for a small Catholic de Silos fell out with their re- 


label in the fifties were 
cannily snapped up by tee 


secular giant EMI, alive to the spooky echo of the lang ua g e 
marketing possibilities of the used by that Greek Orthodox 


linologists got their reward, release, by which time the our and fascination. The bio- 
to apparent proof that rules of monks of Santo Domingo de graphical details on the dust- 
artistic fame are immutable, Sflos will probably be going jackets of novels by Graham 
the monks of Santo Domingo under the snappier name of Greene and Muriel Spark 
de Silos fell out with their re- The Monkies. listed the date of their conver- 

cord company over questions Cynics may suspect that the sion to Catholicism and per- 
of artistic direction. In a brothers are simply cun- haps, once again, a social 
spooky echo of the language ningly husbanding their feme glow is attaching itself to 


lotd press. And Liz Hurley scribed Gloucester Terrace as 
might reflect that, the way “a culture of depravity”. Yet, 


open curtains and finally 
hounded Brian away. 

The only half-way success- 


cord company over questions 
of artistic direction. In a 


listed the date of their conver- 
sion to Catholicism and per- 
haps, once again, a social 
glow is attaching itself to 


t h ings are going, tt may not stripped of the grisly bits, the The only half-way success- 
be long before the first clan- scenarios hover uncomfort- ftil attack on libertarian cer- 
destine tapes of a Catholic ce- ably close to stories those taint ies has been feminism's 
lebrity in the confessional papers use for "harmless” tit- criticism of pornography, 
box start circulating among illation, "kinky sex romps". This claimed it was an ex- 
pression of power, catering 


and will announce a Reunion [ Rome. It may be significant 


spiritual yearning, the hole in ] pop icon, George Michael, in | Tour in, a few years time. Pee- 1 that two other current celeb- 1 the actress. 


box start circulating among illation, "kinky sex romps", 
newspapers. Is feme a curse? Now a top modelling agency. 
Is the Pope a Catholic? — as concerned about sado-mas- 
the monte might have said to ochistic imagery, is warning 


concerned about sado-mas- for male masturbatory fixa- 
ochistic Imagery, is warning tions and making women ob- 


girls to avoid the "filth" 
Some women’s TnagaTfnpft 


of jects. Increasing their vulner- 
ability in real life. But 


A black tie 


These cross-overs are on- because no link could be 
settling, drawing attention to proved between it and actual 


blurred boundaries between 
what is supposed to be nor- 
mal and what perverse. When 


harm to women, libertarian- 
ism won out again. 

Some women worried about 


I n Washington today, ( 
there will be the largest f 
demo since the civil 1 
rights era. But leading 
US black commentator 
Manning Marable 
thinks the Million Man * 
March is a mistake 
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libertarians called for greater joining forces with tee cen- 
to lerance 30 years ago, they sorship lobby; the evils of sex- 
still believed leather fetish- ual repression looked worse 
ism, bondage, voyeurism or than those of pom. Others 
troilism were illnesses, com- argued that pornography 
pulsions expressing an inabil- could be liberating for 


ity to face normal intimacy. 

Now images of erstwhile 
perversions are simply part of 
our sexual rhetoric. We no 
longer even seem to know 
how to ask. let alone answer, 


women. And no one was able 
to argue with money. 

Sex does not lend itself very 
easily to moral judgments or 
simple prescriptions. But it is 
a ahamp that this feminis t 


if some acts are harmful, and quest went cold. There were 
if. we have gone too far in useful perceptions. Pomogra- 


normalising practices which 
are symptoms of something 


phy isn’t, to essence, perverse 
but it can operate like a per- 


seriously awry. The very version when fixated and 
questions seem to threaten repetitive imag es reduce em- 


hard-won freedoms and toler- 
ance. 'It wasn’t so long ago 


pathy for women as real 
people. And it can validate 


that homosexuality was perverse cultures when the 
regarded a sin and female activity is more important 
sexual enjoyment a sign of than the people involved. 


depravity. So why label any 
act as perverse or wrong? 


Style-setters and their aca- 
demic mentors think perver- 


Libertarianism is a habit of sions are consumer choices 
thought based on the knowl- from a cornucopia off delights, 
edge that distinctions be- They have made pornogra- 
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tween normal and abnormal 
sexuality are not rigid. Sexu- 


phy’s perverse imagery Cash- 
ionable. But the West trial 


harm no one. Yet doubts 
remain. Even libertarians 
ity of American society in tee help, racial segregation and view some perversions as 
nineties is tee polarisation of petty capitalism before. Its sicknesses. And there are 
classes, the unprecedented originator was Booker T good reasons for fed ing un- 
rise in incomes and profits Washington, founder of the 1 — * 1 u - 


ality often expresses what reminds us that true perver- 
people feel about themselves stty still exists, and that Its 
and given this, it feels appro- characteristic lack of empa- 
priate to tolerate difference, thy with real human beings Is 
and defend the rights of indi- devastating, 
viduals to do what they want It is dangerous for image- 
in private so long as they makers to endorse cultures 
harm no one. Yet doubts where empathy for others is 
remain. Even libertarians irrelevant. But if they 
view some perversions as continue to do so, the limits of 
sicknesses. And there are libertarianism will be un- 


good reasons for feeling un- avoidable. It is quite simply 


easy about anyone who gets ( not up to tee job of different i- 


among a small minority of National Negro Business fixated on, say. bondage, ffe- a ting between harmless and 
American households, and League and architect of the lishism or voyeurism. If the dangerous perversions. 


tee expansion of social mis- Atlanta Compromise of 1895, 
ery, falling incomes and in- which acquiesced in racial 


equality for tee majority. 


segregation and the disen- 


Between 1980 and 1992. real franchisement of black vot- 
average incomes for the bot- ers. Black leader A1 Sharpton 
tom 25 per cent of US families has suggested that Farrakhan 


fell from $12359 to $11,530. By 


'Booker T Washington 


sharp contrast, the upper 25 wearing a bow-tie’ 


per cent found their real in- 
comes rose from $78344 to 


This is not to ignore those 
areas where black American 


T 


[ODAY, tee largest for his anti-Semitic and racist civil-rights demonstration 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Edith Pargeter 


Mystery with a moral twist 


HEN Edith 
Pargeter (Ellis 
Peters) 
received the 
Diamond Dag- 
ger Award from the Crime 
Writers' Association in May 
1993, she spoke in praise of 
the art, the craft and the voca- 
tion of the writer. In her own 
career she brought distinc- 
tion to all these aspects of a 
writer’s world. 

Edith, who ha» died aged 82, 
was bom in t ftg gmall village 
of Horsehay, near Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, the youngest of 
three children. Her sister be- 
came a housekeeper, her 
brother an engineer. Her 
father was head clerk and 
timekeeper at the local Horse- 
hay Ironworks. Her winHiar 
Edith Hordley, had a pro- 
found influence on the chil- 
dren and Although there was 
little money, Edith remem- 
bered that, “the house was 
full of books and music. Not 
very much else, but I don’t 
ever remember feeling 
deprived.” 

Her Welsh grandmother, 
Emma Ellis, lived with them 
and gave Edith the pseud- 
onym that was to make her 


Internationally famous. Pe- 
ters was a variation of Petra, 
the daughter of a Czech friend 
— a gas board official who 
was, U is said, as special to 
her as anybody In her lift. 
The sense of place was always 
crucial to her work and two 
non-fiction books, Shropshire 
and Strongholds And Sanctu- 
aries, published at the end of 
her life, display her great af- 
fection for the border county 
where she made her home. 
History was all around her as 
she grew up and, to her his- 
torical novels,. the past was 
effortlessly presented. 

Edith left Coalbrookdale 
County High School for girls 
determined to be a writer. Zn 
school, she bad been known 
as the girl who never stopped 
writing, though that obses- 
sion did not prevent her get- 
ting a Higher Certificate in 
just one year. Then having 
secured a job in a local chem- 
ist’s shop, helping to make up 
medicines, which proved use- 
ful when she was writing 
about poisonings, she settled 
down to work on- the first of 
more than 90 books. Horten- 
slus. Friend Of Nero and Iron- 
Bound were bath published in 


1938, and by 1938, she was 
already writing crime fiction 
under the pseudonyms Jolyon 
Carr and John Redfern. Some 
of these early crime novels 
had first been published in 
instalments in local news- 
papers. Edith looked back 
with pained tolerance at 
“those early pot boflere" but 
accepted them as part of her 
growth as a novelist 

The outbreak of the second 
world war had a profound 
effect on her. In 1940. she left 
her quiet lift tn rural Shrop- 
shire and joined the WRNS, 
serving with distinction in 
the Signals Office of Western 
Approaches HQ. first In Plym- 
outh and then In Liverpool. 
As a teleprinter operator she 
was part of the team that 
successfully directed the 
Battle of the Atlantic. She was 
awarded the British Empire 
Medal in 1944. 

From her experiences she 
wrote the epistolary novel 
She Goes To War, published 
In 1942. As a view of war, 
presented by a serving wom- 
an officer, it gives a tare wit- 
ness to these dramatic events. 
From then on. Edith knew 
that there were major themes 


that she had to tackle: “hav- 
ing written about my own 
experiences, there seemed 
nothing else worth writing 
about then but a man’s war." 

What followed was an ex- 
traordinary trilogy of novels 
that charted the long and 
weary war of a 'soldier from 
the fictitious county of Mid- 
shire (Shropshire). As Jhn 
Benlson carries the reader 
through various campaigns 
in The Eighth Champion Of 
Christendom, (1945), Reluc- 
tant Odyssey (1940) and War- 
fare Accomplished (1947), he 
becomes more and more disil- 
lusioned with the society that 
he is supposed to be defend- 
ing: class consciousness, 
snobbery, colour prejudice 
and bigotry now cloud his 
view. These books have a new 
and sharp political edge that 
clearly defined Edith’s views 
of the changes required in a 
post-war Britain. 

In 1947, Edith and her 
brother attended an Interna- 
tional summer school In 
Czechoslovakia. It was to be a 
turning point in her lift. She 
was deeply affected by the 
country and its people. She 
taught herself Czech using a 


gr ammar book and gramo- 
phone records and started to 
translate classics of Czech lit- 
erature, for her own pleasure. 
Throughout the dark days of 
political repression in the 
1950s. Edith kept her contacts 
alive, visiting when she could 
get a visa. Czech writers 
asked her to translate their 
work, and for many it was a 
unique chance to be heard in 
the West. Sixteen distin- 
guished translations were 
published under her name. 
Her contribution was recog- 
nised in the spring of 1968, 
when she was presented with 
the Czechoslovak Society for 
International Relations Gold 
Mbdal and Ribbon in Prague. 

Edith had returned to 
Shropshire after the war and 
fofiowlng the death of her 
parents she lived happily 
with her brother, Ellis. She 
never married, preferring to 
dedicate herself to a circle of 
good friends, and to her work. 

Her output was phenome- 
nal. The George Felse myster- 
ies, based on a contemporary 
policeman and ft fa family, 1 
began in 1951 with Fallen Into i 
The Pit and continued until 
1978. At the same time, she i 


was engrossed in her histori- 
cal novels based on the his- 
tory of Wales and the 
Marches, The Heaven, Tree 
trilogy and The Brothers Of 
Gwynedd quartet. 

International fame crept up 
on Edith unexpectedly, after 
the publication of A Morbid 
Taste For Bones in 1977. This 
was to be the first of a series 
of 20 novels about an indepen- 
dent Benedictine monk, 
Brother Cadfael, which would 
become a firm favourite of 
readers from Russia to Japan. 
“I have given up trying to 
account reasonably for his 
popularity. Certainly people 
have told me they find him 
consoling and reassuring, and 
look upon him as a personal 
friend, but I leave it to the 
individual reader to explain 
more profoundly." 

The Mystery Writers of 
America honoured her with 
an “Edgar" for best novel In 
1962, and the Crime Writes’ 
Association awarded her a 
Silver Dagger in 1980. The 
Welsh Academy made her a 
member in 1990. In 1994. she 
was awarded the OBE and 
given an Honorary MA from 
the university of Birming- 
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War-time heroine . . . writer Edith Pargiter in the WRENs 


haw. The long-awaited televi- 
sion series based on Brother 
Cadftel brought her books to 
an even wider audience, but a 
serious operation left her con- 
fined to a wheelchair. Despite 
increasingly fragile health, 
she continued to answer let- 
ters from her fens, replying 
on -her old portable type- 
writer. She was working on 
another Cadfael novel when 
she dial 


Margaret Lewie 

Dennis Barker adds* Like her 
latest and best-known charac- 
ter, whom Derek Jacobi 
played in the Cadfael televi- 
sion series, Edith Pargeter 
was familiar with the kaleido- 
scopic fortunes of battle. Me- 
dieval Cadfael had been a 
father as well as a fighter 
before he became a monk and 
Pargeter’s fighting streak was 


possibly helped by the feet 
that her father died In the 
first year of the second world 
war. 

Sir Derek Jacobi, now film- 
ing the second six-part series 
of Cadfeel in a 12th-century 
Shrewsbury built on a back- 
lot in Budapest, says that 
when she visited the shooting 
of the first series, at well over 
80. she bad proved herself 
“both a great supporter and a 
stern critic of the TV 
series... she created a su- 
perb character in Brother 
Cadfael with a moral view of 
the world which was entirely 
her own.” Last year, her in- 
come from novels was 
£570.000, plus £60.000 for the 
TV rights of Cadfael.. 


Ed/th Mary Pargeter (Ellis 
Peters), author, bom 
September 28. 1913: died 
October 14, 1995 



Charles Hutton 



Tower of learning . . . the beauty of the details of Senate House, London University, are the work of Charles Hutton 


Classic eye for brick, stone and tile 


I T WAS said of the architect 
Charles William Hutton, 
who has died aged 90. that 
“he had design spliced in 
some nerve at each fingertip". 
Born in Annan, Dumfries- 
shire, he spent his early years 
in Sheffield and Glasgow 
where his Esther was an engi- 
neer in the ship-building in- 
dustry. From him, he inher- 
ited a severely practical 
attitude to design. 

He attended Bellahouston 
Academy, and then got a job 
In an architects office in Bol- 
ton. Winning a scholarship to 
Liverpool School of Architec- 
ture in the days of Professor 
Charles Reilly, he showed 
early promise by success in a 
competition for a war memo- 
rial at Rawmarsh, Yorks, built 
in 1926. Hutton's design shows 
the classical influence of Reil- 
ly and the chunky yet scrupu- 
lous work of his later boss. Dr 
Charles Holden. 

He was chief assistant to 
Holden from 1929-1936 and be- 
came engrained in the Arts 
and Crafts tradition since 
Holden had been an assltant 
to C R Ashbee, founder of the 
Guild of Handicrafts in 1888. 
Classicism also exerted an in- 


fluence upon Hutton from the 
time he spent in the Paris 
office of C H Mewds, toe son of 
Charles Mew&s, architect of 
foe Rltz Hotels. 

Holden was engaged to work 
on foe London Underground 
stations for London Passenger 
Transport Board, where Sir 
Frank Pick was foe design 
guru. Working for Holden, 
Hutton was directly con- 
cerned with several, now 
listed, stations, including 09- 
terley and Arnos Grove. 

The great tower of Senate 
House, London University 
was another project on which 
he worked. Hutton did foe 
well-known perspective draw- 
ing of this and was folly en- 
gaged on the detailing. 

From 1936 to 1989 he 
returned to teach at Liverpool 
and also taught at foe Archi- 
tectural Association School. 
During the war he was deputy 
to foe architect Sir William 
(later Lord) Holford, building 
ordnance factories at Kirby, 
Walsall and Wolverhampton. 

In 1944, Hutton started his 
own practice in Welwyn Gar- 
den City. Among a great vari- 
ety of buildings, he designed 
the original Murphy Radio 


factory at Welwyn, the Oxford 
University field station and 
cottages at Wytham, foe social 
club for foe Guinness hreweiy 
at Park Royal in London and 
laboratories for the Wellcome 
Foundation and schools for 
Berkshire CC. 

He would not be classed as a 
modernist; to him, architec- 
ture was sound building in 
brick, stone and tile, using 
traditional means for new 
ideas. In this, he was a master 
of fine detail, trained in the 
days when architects “knew 
about mouldings”. 

Public spirited, he served on 
BSI committees and as RIBA 
representative on the govern- 
ing bodies of two art schools. 
Wimbledon and Kingston and 
as the adviser on designs for 
village halls for the National 
Council for Voluntary Organi- 
sations. He was fit and ener- 
getic, and particularly nimble 
up foe stairs to bis London 
office in Hammersmith. 

His Arts and Crafts commit- 
ment showed in his member- 
ship from 1951 of foe Art 
Workers Guild, now over a 
century old. There, he served 
in every capacity, becoming a 
Masts- in 1968 and continuing 


as Honorary Architect until 
1988. 

His portrait in the Guild's 
hall shows that look of 
amused tolerance his friends 
knew well, just about to erupt 
with a gritty laugh; only the 
familiar pipe is lacking. 

He was a good painter (pas- 
tel was his principal medium) 
and he designed furniture, 
ironwork (weafoervanes were 
a speciality), cutlery, silver, 
model boats and toys for his 
children and grandchildren. 
Well into his eighties, he con- 
tinued designing and malting 
In his workshop at his even- 
tual home in Somerset 

Leading up from foe hall at 
foe Art Workers Guild are a 
few steep steps, for which Hut- 
ton recently designed a length 
of finely detailed handrail. 
Quite apart from malting an 
exquisite drawing, scroll and 
alL he could have made it all 
himself. A gilt memor ial in- 
scription 1s to be added to foe 
moulding. 


David Pe a c e 


Charies William Hutton, architect 
bom July 28, 1905; died Septem- 
ber 11. 1995 


Peter Shan kl and 

An instinct for 
documentary 


P ETER 8HANKLAND 
was a wonderful 
story-teller, and he 
had many stories to 
telL His life spanned 94 years. 
Outspoken, often impecu- 
nious. he told, foe truth as he 
saw it in books and films with 
an impulse to Integrity which 
often hindered his career. 

Bom in London, he came 
from a family of Clyde ship- 
owners and never lost his af- 
finity with Scotland. He was 
not happy at school, bat 
recalled being taught maths 
and swimming by TSEliot 
while at grammar school In 
High gate. He continued his 
education at Fettes in Edin- 
burgh where, as a first world 
war economy, ale had just 
been withdrawn from the 
breakfast menu. It was there 
that he heard a Zeppelin raid 
— the first deliberate air- 
borne bombing of civilians — 
which killed several people. 
Thereafter he always distin- 
guished between risking 
one’s life for the sake of foe 
community and risking hav- 
ing to kxIL 

A spell Studying singing at 
foe Royal College of Music 
was cut short by tonsillec- 
tomy; he then travelled to 
New Zealand, Sooth America 
and the US, bartering his 
second-best trousers en route 
for exotic curios. He spent 
some years in fixe US, manag- 
ing a theatre group present- 
ing Grand Guignol plays in 
Greenwich Village, directing 
tfta studio of foe Goodman 
Theatre in Chicago and work- 
ing briefly in Hollywood, 
where he saw one of the last 
silent movies, The Bridge Of 
San Louis Rey, being filmed. 

Back in Europe, he accom- 
panied Albert Coates, then 


conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to the 
Soviet Union. Thtte Shank- 
land added Shostakovich, 
Stanislavski and Gorky to foe 
already glittering circle of bis 
friends and acquaintances. 
He never published his Rus- 
sian experiences for fear of 
harming people who had been 
kind to him Then, in the 
thirties, be went to Berlin's 
UFA studios to work on 
English language versions of 
German films. 

At tiie outbreak of war, 
Shankland joined foe fire ser- 
vice and in 1942 accepted a 
naval commission. He saw 
service mlnesweeping and 
was awarded the MBE for 
swimming out under fire to 
dear obstacles from Ostend 
harbour. 

Postwar he returned to Ger- 
many and the British occupa- 
tion zone, where he headed 
short fihn production for foe 
Control Commission's film 
section. Inspired by dreams of 
a united Europe, Ids work en- 
compassed Ruhr miners, , 
Rhine boatmen, and a beauti- 
ful work about Schleswick Ca- 
thedral's 16th-century altar. , 
His greatest, haunt in gly 
aimplft film cost hhn ft fa job. 
Asylrecht (The Right To , 
Asylum) showed refugees | 
fleeing from the Russian to 
foe British Zone and fre- , 
quentty being turned back. 
The film created political up- 
roar after a private London. 
screening and he was subse- 
quently sacked. He had been 
preparing to film wife Albert 
Camus and Carl Jung. 

Sbankland withdrew to 
Dorset with his wife and large 
library, created a small para- 
dise in his garden, wrote me- 
ticulously researched naval 



histories and, later, reassess- 
ments of famous trials. Hfa 
first book, Malta Convoy, 
with Anthony Hunter, draw- 
ing on his wartime experi- 
ences, was translated Into 
many languages, and was fol- 
lowed by eight other titles. He 
never stopped writing. 

Optimistic, humorous, 
gentle and conside r ate, he 
made everyone who talked to 
him feel special. He is sur- 
vived by his third wife, 
Marion, three sons, two 
grandsons and myself, his 
daughter. 


CathorimShankland 

Alison Paul add*: Peter 
Shankland’s Malta Convoy 
set the stamp for all his 
books, an historic occasion 
researched in depth and un- 
folded to the reader in a com- 
pelling story. While continu- 
ing to write further books, be 
also took up bookbinding, 
specialising in antiques. 

His creativity and enthusi- 
asm when 1 in his eighties and 
nineties inspired many. 
Working with him on the his- 
tory of his own family was an 
adventure in time. He could 
visualise the Impact both fam- 
ily and national events would 
have in shaping the fate of the 
shipping companies. 

His encouragement to 
younger people stemmed 
from his own richly varied 
life; to gain independence, to 
explore and appreciate wider 
horizons, and to enjoy life. 


• Peter Shankland, film-maker 
and writer, born June 15, 1901; 
died September 21. 1995 



Letter 


John Wardroper writes: I 
hope, as Margaret Crosland 
says of Earle Blmey (obitu- 
ary, September 18 ), dost “non- 
Canadian readers will catch 
up with .him In foe end”. It Is 
22 years since Chatto & Win- 
das published a selection of 
his poetry. The Bear And lie 
Delhi Road. He was a young 
man of 68 then. Some of ft fa 


liveliest work was still to 
come. 

His inspiration was one for 
which other poets will envy 
him. In 1973 he met the last 
and greatest love of his life, 
Wailan Low, who was 23. In 
his late poems (he was still 
writing in his eighties) bis 
playftil and heartfelt imagin- 
ing makes her a spruce-tree, 
an otter, “an arkfhl of undn- 
lant creatures. " “a new city 
bus she is too”: 


and here she comes 
nimble and quick 
hut caring for kids 
and polite to trucks, 
with small sneezes she stops 
& glides me away 
the oniy passenger 
He wrote too. serenely, of 
lovers that must come after 
him but love was only one 
theme. He ranged foe world 
with a musing and satiric eye. 
and a sharp ear. He should 
Indeed be better known. 


Another Day 

October 16, 1851: Worked on 
my picture; painted nastur- 
tiums; saw a stoat run into a 
hole in foe garden wall; went 
up to it and endeavoured to 
lure the little beast out by 
mimicking a rat's or 
mouses's squeak 
Succeeded, to my astonish- 
ment. He came half out of the 
hole and looked directly In 
my face, within easy reach. 
The Life and Letters of Sir 
John Eoerett Millais (London. 
1899) 



Birthdays 


Peter Bowles, actor, 59; Dr 
Stefan Buczacki, biologist, 
broadcaster and author, 50; 
Max Bygraves, entertainer. 
73; Alison Chi tty, theatre de- 
signer, 47; David Congdon, 
Conservative MP, 46; 
Michael Forsyth MP, Scot- 
tish Secretary, 41; Paul Gal- 
lagher. general secretary. 
Associated Engineering and 
Electrical Union, 51; Gnnter 
Grass, novelist, 68; Terry 
Griffiths, snooker champion, 
48; Angela Lansbury, ac- 
tress, 70: Sir Peter Large, 
chairman, Joint Committee 
on Mobility for Disabled 
People, 64; Lord (Murray) 
MacLehose of Beoch, former 
governor, Hong Kong, 78; Stu- 
art MacLeod, fashion de- 
signer, 36; Hugh MacMillan, 
chief constable. Northern 
Constabulary, 63; Margaret 
Nabarro, musicologist. 72; 
Emma Nicholson, Conserva- 
tive MP, 54; The Rev Dr 
John Polkinghome, presi- 
dent, Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge. 65; Simon Ward, ac- 
tor, 55; John Whittingdale, 
Conservative MP, 36. 


Death Notices 


paacofuHy at home on 
i long and couratgeoui 


KMQHT. L 

11 Ht Octobar after a I . _ . 

fight against har illness. Borne wim 
lamioie and dunky. Beloved wife at Dick, 
mother of David and Amanda Funeral at 
Churdi of tn e Beared Heart. Norton Road. 
How 2.00pm Tuesday 17th October, afl 
wefcomn. No flowers please, donation If 
dealn»d may be sent to Or David Cunnbv 
ham's Cancer Research Fund, CfO Croova- 
nw Funeral Consultants 135-13S Lowes 
Rood. Brighton. 


In Memoriam 

MCH7UIGAUE. Dearest Jo. two years wJtfv- 
otfl you. always m our thoughts 


Birthdays 


HAwnr nint h birt hday to Benjamin Castle 
wftn to™. Mummy. Daddy and Tim 

5?? “nnntmceinonf telephone 
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Dead beat 

JAN KEROUAC was born in 
1952 in Albany, New York. 
Jack and her mother, Joan 
Baverty, were already sepa- 
rated- Jan saw her father for 
the first time in the early six- 
ties, when her mother 
brought him to court for non- 
payment of child support, 
and once more in 1967, when 
she turned up on his doorstep 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Jack was embarrassed but 
asked her in. She was only 15 
but she'd been abused by men 
for the previous three years 
and had done every sort of 
drug available on the Lower 
East Side, including metha- 
drine. LSD and heroin. She'd 
been in and out of youth 
houses arid detention facili- 


ties. She was pregnant and 
about to leave the country . . . 
Before long. Jack’s third 
wife, Stella Sampas Kerouac, 
asked Jan to leave ... Jack 
told Jam “Sure, go to Mexico. 
You can use my name. Write 
a book.” 

She went to Mexico and 
wrote a novel, which was 
never published. In 1969, 
back in the US, she heard on 
foe radio that her father had 
died. She had separated from 
her first husband and was liv- 
ing in a commune in north- 
ern California . . .The seven- 
ties were bad for Jan. She was 
always on the move and 
sometimes in trouble. She 
worked briefly in a massage 
parlour and drifted into petty 
crime. She had a long string 
of love affairs, usually with 
disastrous partners ('I need 
to be ignored," she wrote, 
“because it reminds me of my 
father.") In 1981, she pub- 
lished a novel. Baby Driver, 
and she was scraping by . . .In 
foe early nineties, I got in 
touch with Jan after an inter- 
val of three years to learn 
that she had suffered com- 
plete kidney failure and 
would have to live foe rest of 
her life on self-dialysis. Her 
medical bills were soaring. 


She no longer used drugs or 
alcohoL She was by now a 
published novelist She was 
hopingfbr a kidney trans- 
plant that would enable her 
to lead a semi-normal life. She 
also wanted to straighten out 
what had become an extraor- 
dinary relationship with foe 
Kerouac estate. Royalty 
cheques were not always 
coming on time, major book 
apgifa were being made with- 
out her knowledge and trou- 
bling rumours had reached 
her about pieces of her 
father's literary archive 
being sold off to collectors 
and dealers for large sums of 
cash. .. 

The day before he died. 
Jack Kerouac wrote to his 
nephew Paul that he wanted 
“someone directly connected 
with the last remaining drop 
nf my direct blood line" to 
care for his estate. He said he 
planned to divorce Stella and 
that he did not want “to leave 
a dingblasted flicking god- 
damn thing to my wife's hun- 
dred Greek relatives" . , . The 
bad blood. . .does not bode 
well For the integrity of the 
archive . . . Significant parts 
have been np for sale. Letters, 
notebooks and manuscripts 
have been sold piecemeal. 


Not so long ago, a catalogue 
issued by the proprietor of 
Walter Row Books, Jeffrey 
Weinberg . . . was offering 
pieces from Jack's library, 
including a copy of The Air- 
Conditioned Nightmare with 
two Kerouac haiku scribbled 
on the back page and a copy 
of Lolita with annotations, 
price $950 and $3,000 respec- 
tively, payable by cheque, 
money order, Visa or Master 
Card. 

From Gerald Nicosia's letter to 

the London Review of Books 
detailing the ifeef beat writer 
Jack Kerouac s daughter and 
the dispute over his estate. . 

Compositions 

Olivier Messiaen: I love 
seminaries. 

Angela Gheorghiu: huge 
regional hag. 

Charles Ives: vile crashes. 
Nigel Kennedy: ending 
keenly. 

Sir Charles Mackerras: 
harmless sack carrier. 

Jessye Norman: jars nosey 
men. 

Simon Rattle: almost inert 
Steve Reich: severe itch. 

Sir Michael Tippett limp 
aesthetic trip. 

Artur o Toscanini; In 


atrocious ran t 
Musical anagrams courtesy of 

Classic CD magazine. 

Zapped out 

OCCASIONALLY I will 
watch MTV with my 10-year- 
old son. In the jittery collage 
of i mages accompanying the 
song lyrics, each following 
instants after foe last has 
barely flicked the retina, foe 
mind is beguiled with mono- 
graphic images whose mean- 
ing is only their style. The 
rapidity with which they 
pass before the eye deprives 
the viewer of reflection and 
resonance, without which life 

is BBS P-ntiatiy nfi wmiiiglmw , 

deprives because both 
require the unmediated pas- 
sage of time. . .The world of 
MTV isa world condemned to 
first impressions, and robbed 
ofhistory. It is a world sev- 
ered from foe collective his- 
tory of the species, impover- 
ished by that separation. It is 
evanescent and fluid as elec- 
trons. while foe solid worldof 
books, apparently ponderous 
and stow, actually braids 
time, pulling the past up Into 
the present and dipping the 
present into the hidden 
streams of the past Like 


following the loops of a pfatf, 
the visible carve of a line dips 
out of sight behind and before 
os, and we are free to follow It 
in either direction, diving • 
into the streams of time when 
we choose. 

Once we've picked foe 
point of departure, we set off 
with our chosen companion 

and gradually come to know 

them deeply, understand 
their mind, reflecting and res- 
onating, forging a relation- 
ship— gradually. 

Television and computers 
cannot approach the depth and 



REVIEW 


Mind journey Wild Duck 


breadth of the journey con- 
tained in one book, and a li- 
brary of books, my God, a li- 
brary is the mind of h umani ty 
made tangible; a physical envi- 
ronment where foe past, pres- 
en r and future is available to 
any and all who seek. There is 
only one prerequisite for its 
use: the same proscription 
which makes a book or a life a 
thing of value: that you taW*» 
your time. 

Actor and writer Peter Coyote’s 
reflection on reading "Time Is 
ToBe Savoured Not Saved" in 
Wild Duck Review. 

Little secrets 

HOW WEARY and parochial 
all this fretting about foe rep- 
resentation of women 
sounds. It so happens that I 
am writing this in an ancient 
urban paradise where the 
light blazes as it did on the 
first day of creation. To have 

eyes is to be a God here. And 

there are women, beautiful 
women everywhere, women 
with long black hair, termed 
skins, wearing only foe sim- 
plest dresses. Everywhere 
there are women's limbs and 
men’s eyes on them. The sun 
itself stares down and 
touches these women's limbs; 


tanned. And here and t 
in the markets, with th 
ripening all around, yc 
the girls who are becor 
women, beginning to b 
looked at — becoming i 
that they are being tool 
— in a different way. Y 
don '£ need to have a thj 
about young girls, or t< 
to play Our-Little-Secr 
a 13-year-old to feel the 
beginning to linger, to 
hpw watching merges : 
kind of waiting. What t 
northern arrogance to 
that women are dim ini 
by the male gaze when 
m the south, away fron 
drizzle of political mor 
woman feels men's eye 
her as easily as the sea 
foe sun, warming to it 



templets Life in Modem 
Painters magazine. 

Jackdaw Wants your jewels 
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Forget austerity 


Britain’s rich 



Will Hutton 


F OR 20 years, British 
economic policy has 
been dominated by the 
apparent necessity of 
containing the growth of pub- 
lic spending, borrowing and 
debt Thus was the rise of the 
right and eclipse of die left 
cemented. 

But these are just the first 
signs of an era coming to an 
end. It is not only that in rela- 
tion to national output Brit- 
ish public spending and tax- 
ation are low in the 
international league tables. 
Britain also has the lowest 
level of public debt to 
national output of the leading 
industrialised countries, and 
the OECD projects it will be 
eliminated over the next gen- 
eration. 

Other countries, notably in 
mainland Europe, may be en- 
tering a crisis « public spend- 
ing and debt; but that cannot 
be said of Britain. Instead, the 
policy crunch from the late 
lB90s on will be how to allo- 
cate the growing fiscal divi- 
dend between tax cuts, public 
spending increases and a con- 
tinual reduction of the 
national debt. Moreover, dis- 
cretionary budgetary policy 
can once again join the Brit- 
ish government's policy ar- 
moury. The consequences for 
economic and political debate 


will be seismic; the right will 
no longer hold all the cards. 

The political problem for 
the Conservatives is that thf« 
new world will not emerge 
until the middle years of the 
next parliament at the earli- 
est. and only then courtesy of 
a Draconian freeze in public 
spending lasting over *h i» and 
the next two financial years. 
But this is why the Chancel- 
lor believes he must commit 
himself in the Budget to a 
phased programme to bring 
the standard rate of income 
tax to 20p in the pound and 

ahnlfah na pltfll gains tax and 

inheritance tax by 1998/99. 

This year’s tax cuts can 
only reach a modest £3 bil- 
lion, as the Institute of Fiscal 
Studies and Goldman Sachs 
projected last week in their 
annnal exercise in rehearsing 
the Chancellor’s budget op- 
tions — the Green Budget 
But by committing himself to 
a phased programme the 
Chancellor can capitalise 
upon the improving position 
in two years’ time. 

For those schooled in file 
economics and politics of the 
jihad against the public sec- 
tor, the sudden emergence of 
this gravy train will seem im- 
probable. Isn’t file welfare 
state an insupportable bur- 
den? Isn't Britain drowning 
in a sea of public debt? 

Not so. Social security 
spending in Britain stood at 
13.9 per cent of GDP in 1994. 
the OECD computes. Only 
Japan in the Group of Seven 
leading industrialised 


countries spent less, at 
12.8 per cent of GDP. Even the 


US. spending 142 per cent, 
ranks above Britain; in 
Europe, only Iceland spends 
less. 

Nor is that alL The Japa- 


nese have a generous public 
pensions scheme, so that Ja- 
pan’s social security spending 
is set to mushroom. By con- 
trast Britain, committed only 
to uprating a minimal state 
pension and income support 
generally in line with prices 
rather than wages, has negli- 
gible obligations. On top of 
that file Social Security Sec- 
retary has been quietly tight- 
ening the e li gibili ty criteria 
for most forms of income sup- 
port Over the next three 
years, the Government pro- 
jects, Britain's already low 
social security bill will grow 
by 1.3 per cent a year in real 
terms, with only a marginal 
acceleration thereafter. 

In other words, apart from 
Iceland, Britain runs the 
meanest tightest lowest-cost 
social security system in the 
world, and it is set to become 
more so. Newt Gingrich and 
the Republican right will do 
well to get near the British 
exemplar The B ritish ‘’suc- 
cess" arises in part because it 
permits its recipients to live 
in conditions of greater rela- 
tive poverty than in any other 
country — and in part be- 
cause pensions, one of the 
most expensive parts of wel- 
fare provision, are organised 


not around the pay-as-you-go 
principle so that the Exche- 
quer bears the cost but are 
mainly funded out of savings 
invested in the world’s stocks 
and shares. ' 

But there is no such thing as 
a free lunch. The state may 
have escaped the cost of pro- 
viding the bulk of retirement 
incomes, but only to displace 
it on to the company sector. 
Pension funds, owning 44 per 
cent of British shares, .have 
forced dividend pay-out ratios 
to the highest in the world — 


with dividends representing 
nearly 5 per cent of GDP. To 
meet the demands of their 
pension -fund paymasters, 
British companies set the 
highest hurdle rates and 
shortest pay-back periods of 
any company sector anywhere 
— hollowing out British in- 
dustry cr eatin g an inse- 

cure, low-paid labour force. 

But the impact on the Ex- 
chequer been astonish- 
ingly benign. Britain's public 
ffaianneq are going to be trans- 


Social Security 
spending 

Perce mage GOP, 1994. 


France 



Source: OECD 


formed in the long run both 
absolutely and compared with 
other countries — at least if 
the 11 million social security 
claimants fall into ever- 
greater poverty, as current 
plans seem to guarantee. In- 
deed. the OECD computes 
that in 35 years’ time not only 
win we have paid off our 
national debt completely but 
also the Government will 
have a cash mountain equal 
to 9 per cent of GDP. Japan’s 
national debt will have ex- 
ploded to 289 per cent of GDP, 
and there will be substantial 


Increases for the US. Ger- 
many, France and Italy. 

This, of course, is on the as- 
sumption that economic 
growth, public spending and 
productivity grow as they 
have in the past and that poli- 
cies towards taT«»s and spend- 
ing remain unchanged, 
which, as the OECD remarks 
elipticaily, "may well not be 
realistic”. In other words, 
fixture British governments 
will either increase shrunken 
welfare spending in response 
to unacceptable levels of pov- 
erty, boost education and 
health spending, or dramati- 
cally cut taxes so that the 
national debt will not get paid 
off. But the consensus that 
Britain's welfare state and 
public finances are in some 
structural crisis — underpin- 
ning the assertions, for exam- 
ple, of private health care 
lobby groups that charging 
will have to be introduced in 
the NHS — is baloney. 

This year’s Budget will de- 
fine the new era and. in the 
Green. Budget Gavyn Davies 
of Goldman Sarhg has pro- 
duced figures showing the 
scope for highe r public spend- 
ing or lower taxes by 1997/98 
— on the assumption not that 
ttie Government moves its fi- 
nances into surplus but that it 
carries on borrowing at a 
level which keeps the 
national debt at the same pro- 
portional level as It stands 
today. 

If in addition we assume 
the economy hits its long-run 
growth rate of 2.5 per cent in 
1998, Mr Davies projects that 
the Government could have a 
steady stats national debt and 
£12 billion extra for spending 
or taxes in 1997/98; the 
following year it would have a 
good £18 billion — and there- 


job losses in the public sector. 
Such tax cuts' will lead to even 


more inequality of in come 
and wealth, widespread tax 
avoidance as the incentive to 
turn taxed income into un- 
taxed capital gains becomes 
immense and a burst of con- 
sumption that will lead to an 
unsustainable trade deficit. 

Nor Ib any of this the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition 
of wealth creation; that 
hinges on raising savings and 
investment levels, and tack- 
ling at root the cause of those 
high hurdle rats and short 
pay-back periods. What is 
happening is that a political 
choice about the character of 
our country is being dressed 
up as economic necessity. In 
truth, neither the choice nor 
its necessity stands up to any 
form of sustained scrutiny. 


Sad delusions 


of those ‘nice’ 

1 990s fantasists 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


Y OU may have attended 
one of those functions 
at which — despite 
promises of all-night 
revelry — the grille comes 
down on the bar at 11 pm. 
During the next 20 minutes 
or so, as drinks are 

drained, the revellers div- 
ide into two camps: those 
convinced that the shut- 
down is a temporary mea- 
sure to allow the staff to 
wash glasses or to conform 
to some diktat from local 
jps, and those who accept 
the awful fact that the 
party is over. 

What is remarkable 
about the present mood of 
the country is not the low 
level of economic confi- 
dence or the apparent tm- 
shakeability of the clouds 
of depression, but rather 
the resilience of that hardy 
hand of people and institu- 
tions that flatly refuse to 
believe anything other than 
that the upturning of the 
bar-stools heralds a mon- 
ster lock-in. . 

Take the housing market, 
whose continual slide is the 
most vivid symbol Of the 
new realities. There is 
nothing surprising in the 
huge number of people dis- 
illusioned with home 
ownership; the shock 
comes with the realisation 
of bow many of them still 
flatly refuse to move bouse 
until someone offers “the 
full price”. 

Inquiries disclose that 
this “fi*U price” was set in 
April 1990 by an awfiiUy 
nice young man from Gen- 


eral Accident Property Ser- 
vices. The gentlest 
reminder that there has 
been an almighty crash in 
the intervening five years 
will bring forth the asser- 
tion that this particular lo- 
cale is different, because of 
the presence of a major em- 
bassy or multinational 
company, or because a new 
by-pass Is due to open. 

This sad fantasy, infect- 
ing as it does largely unln- 
structed individuals, may 
just be excusable. It is 
rather more frightening to 
see parts of the corporate 
world gripped by the con- 
viction that the beer is 
about to flow once more. 

Yet there are the 

retailers, determined that 
prices should return to 
“normal”, there are the 
banks convinced (until 
recently) that selling assur- 
ance is this decade's pot of 
gold. In commercial prop- 
erty, meet the new owner of 
Canary Wharf — same as 
the old owner and still 
ranting on about building 
those other towers. 

Then there is the final 
1980s delusion — , the 
“nice" 1990s. No matter 
how many people are 
thrown out of work, no 
matter what happens to liv- 
ing standards and no mat- 
ter that employers are 
treating their workers in 
1995 in ways they would 
not have dared back in 
“horrid” 1985, the idea lin- 
gers that this decade 1$ ac- 
tually turning out the way 
it was supposed to i.e. 
every bit as well-off as the 
1980s, but more “caring". 

But with this last fantasy, 
the press mist book out 
and hand over to the- psy- 
chiatrist, to whom we can 
only wish the best of luck. 


Pay the wife and everyone wins 


Briefing 


Richard Thomas 


T HE American play- 
wright Thornton Wilder 
summed up the view of 
many feminists when he de- 
scribed marriage as "a bribe 
to make a housekeeper think 
she's a householder”. 

This is why many women 
are suspicious of Tony Blair’s 
attempt to recapture the lan- 
guage of the family for 
Labour. Women get the raw 
end of the family deal, the ar- 
gument goes, because the un- 
equal distribution of unpaid 
work in the home — espe- 
cially child-rearing — limits 
opportunities in the labour 
market Kids wreck careers: 
This is something which 
makes economists scratch 
their heads. If a woman 
works part-time because of 
her responsibilities in fixe 
home, and earns less as a 
result is her lower pay file 
result of employer discrimi- 
nation or not? Tricky. 

But the real economic blind 
spot lies in the conventional 
tr eatmen t of familiw as a 
single harmonious economic 
unit a “black box” in which 
the laws of supply, demand 
and exchange do not apply. 

The brutal truth is that 
families are miniature labour 
markets. If one partner stays 
home providing services such 
as housework and childrear- 
ing. they rightly expect pay- 
ment from their other, em- 
ployed, half. One hopes there 


is love and altruism — but 
there is trade nonetheless. 

And families are extremely 
efficient markets, perhaps 
one of the reasons the Institu- 
tion evolved and survives. 

The graph, taken from The 
Economics of Equal Opportu- 
nities, shortly to be published 
by the Equal Opportunities 
Commission, demonstrates 
this point Women's earnings 
are hit by childrearing, while 
men’s are unchanged. The av- 
erage is also shown. But the 
most important line is the one 
tracking each partner’s share 


come for all but the most 
child-dominated years. 

Women with children get 
half their lifetime income 
from the family, compared to 
a third from their own earn- 
ings. In other words, intra- 
family transfers help redress 
the impact of unequal treat- 
men t In paid work. 

There is a caveat Women 
with high levels of education 
earn mare off their own than 
their partners’ backs. But this 
does not undermine the im- 
portance of fhfr woin finding 

“That [the family] has be- 


Family fortunes 


Lifetime income profile for medium-ski Bed couple with two children, 

£000 perannum (1994). 
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of “pooled” income, which al- 
lows for consumption econo- 
mies (one house Is cheaper 
than two), bnt which also ad- 
justs for the number in a 
household which the total in- 
come has to support “Pooled” 
income thus represents each 
party’s standard of living 
rather than a real cash sum. 
It is above the average in- 


come superfluous ... for a 
privileged vanguard does not 
mean it is dispensable for 
all,” argue authors Hugh 
Davies ami Heather JoshL 
Families redistribute 
wealth to labour market los- 
ers, limit state dependency 
and capture efficiency- gains. 
Except that this model as- 
sumes income is shared 


equally between the members 
of the household. In reality, 
many women have to make 
do with what’s left after the 
pub and the betting shop. 

But what research evidence 
there is for wlthin-bousehold 
sharing suggests thmg s are 
improving. This partly 
reflects an increase in 
women's independence; a 
woman gets the best deal 
from a marriage she can walk 
out of, as an article by Shelley 
Phipps in the first issue of 
Feminist Economics suggests. 
An “exit" option increases a 
wife's bargaining power 
within the family labour mar- 
ket, resulting in a fairer 
share-out of cash. 

So here’s the rob. Policies 
which provide generously for 
single mothers through state 
benefits and effective child 
support systems do not under- 
mine the traditional family. 
Precisely the opposite. They 
make than work better. 

Thus the Conservative line 
into family values — bashing 
lone parents — isn’t just bad. 
It’s wrong. If Mr Blair is to 
win for Labour the tide of the 
party of the family, he must 
not cede to the right an inch 
of ground on this. 

Most single parents cur- 
rently live in poverty. Right- 
wingers worry that providing 
more generous benefits will 
further fracture the conven- 
tional family. In feet it could 
rejuvenate it. If better treat- 
ment for lone mothers really 
did result in a stampede of 
women out of the marital 
home this would simply 
prove their families weren't 
worth saving. 


Indicators 


Tourist rates - bank sells 


TODAY — cot: M3 {R el to 04 

ann; Sept}. 

TOMORROW — UKiPSBatSept). 
USc Industrial Production (Sept)- 

WEDNESDAY — UK: Retail 
Sates (Sept). 

UKs Unemployment (Sept). 

(JKi Underlying Average Earn- 
ings (Aug). 


UKr Unit Labour Costs (Aug). 
USe Trade Balance (Aug}. 


Australia 2.015 Germany 2.1700 Malta 0.5425 Souft Africa 5,58 


THURSDAY — CEIfc Bundes- 
bank Council Meeting. 

UKz Provisional M4 (Sept). 

USE Housing Starts (Aug). 

FRIDAY — UK= Non-EU Trade 
(Sept). 

Soarr 5 'nWi 


Austria 15.15 
Belgian 44.50 
Canada 2.05 
Cyprus 0.6975 
Denmark 8.42 
Prance 7.53 


Greece 35&D0 
Hong Kong 11J7 
India 5339 
Ireland 0.96 
Israel 4.71 
Italy 2,470 


Netherlands 2.4400 Spam 10650 
New Zealand 233 Sweden 1034 
Norway 950 Swftrerland 1.75 

Portugal 228.00 Turkey 75585 
Saudi Arabia 5.68 USA 1.5400 
Singapore 220 
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Missing school 
is hallmark of 
criminal class 


Worldview 


Edward Balls 


after, tee OECD projects, tee 
numbers get even larger. 

This is where the choices 
begin. The Conservative op- 
tion is plain. The cost of the 
co mmitm ent to eliminate in- 
heritance and capital gains 
tax is £2.4 billion, while a 20p 
standard rate of income tax 
will cost £10 billion. If the tax 
cots are phased so the tell ef- 
fect takes place in 1998/99, 
public spending on education 
and tiie police could also rise 
by some billions — and on Mr 
Davies' figures still leave a 
marg in This is what the 

Chancellor will announce in 
tee Budget as a firm commit- 
ment, and what the Conserva- 
tives will campaign on in the 
general election. 

But everything is predi- 
cated on the progressive pau- 
perisation of those who live 
on income support and state 
pensions, continual cuts in 
public provision, and a fur- 
ther round of pay curbs and 


I S THERE an ageist ten- 
dency creeping into labour- 
market policymaking 
across the developed world? 
Mass unemployment is an 
evil which affects all groups 
in society. But it is the plight 
of young people that .is wor- 
rying a growing number of 
governments as far apart as 
France and Australia. 

It is not hard for econo- 
mists to justify this focus. Ex- 
perience suggests it is easier 
and more cost-effective to 
train a 21 -year-old than to re- 
train someone aged 55. And 
the potential gains from res- 
cuing a young person from 40 
years of long-term unemploy- 
ment are much larger. 

But there is a third, and in- 
creasingly important reason 
why young people should be 
the focus for policymakers — 
the growing economic and 
social costs of crime among 
the young unemployed. To 
understand the si gnificance 
of this, economists are having 
to put away their mathemati- 
cal models and deadweight 
triangles and start looking at 
the real world. 

America is, of course, the 
society in which crime among 
tee young and disadvantaged 
has reached epidemic propor- 
tions, as the recent work of 
Professor Richard Freeman, 
of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, shows so clearly. 

One American iwaw in 12 is 
now in prison or an parole — 
6.6 per cent of the male work- 
ing population, which is 
barely lower than the number 
of men out at work. Professor 
Freeman says he thought he 
had . made a mista ke when he 
first calculated statistic. 
For young American men, the 
numbers are even more dra- 
matic. Of those aged between 
18 and 34. 11 per emit, are 
either in prison or on parole, 
while for young black mpn, 
tee figure rises to a devastat- 
ing 36 per cent 
Prof Freeman has led the 
way in the US in linking ris- 
ing crime and the doubling of 
the -prison ■ population over 
the past r 15 years to increases 
in youth unemployment and 
the collapse in wages of 
poorly paid employees. 


A ND Britain has been 
ZA moving in a similar di- 
# Vection. John Wells, the 
Cambridge economist con- 
vincingly demonstrates the 
close link between the rise in 
unemployment and crime 
rates in a recent Employment 
Policy Institute pamphlet 
But Wells' work also shows 
the close relationship be- 
tween youth unemployment 
and rising crime. Young mm 
aged between 17 and 25 ac- 
count for 70 per cent of total 
adult convictions and cau- 
tions while, by the age of 31. 


around one-third of all 
have at least one conviction. 

But, as Prof Freeman cau- 
tions, it is sot enough to con- 
clude from this link between 
crime and unemployment 
that simply creating jobs will 
solve tee problem. For there 
is another dimension to the 
growth in criminal activity In 
tee US, and elsewhere, which 
policymakers ignore at their 
periL 

In America, it is the link 
between crime and education 
which really counts, although 
it is race which usually hits 
the headlines. For while the 
difference in crime rates be- 
tween blacks and whites is 
certainly large, there is a big- 
ger gap between crime rates 
among badly educated Ameri- 
can men — white and black — 
and those who finished their 
high school education. 

Less than 25 per cent of tee 
US male population aged be- 
tween 18 and 24 foiled to fin- 
ish school. But nearly 70 per 
cent of the prison population 
in this age group dropped out. 
Among young black men, 
30 per cent of all young black 
men dropped out but 75 per 
cent of the black prison popu- 
lation foiled to finish high 
school. 


T HIS lack of education 
among young offenders, 
alongside the collapse in 
real wages for poorly edu- 
cated, unskilled workers, goes 
to the heart of tee American 
crime epidemic. For, as Prof 
Freeman argues, the real 
reason for the rise in crime 
among poorly educated men 
is that the income from crimi- 
nal ac tivity is more attractive 
than the very low wages they 
are likely to earn. 

In Britain and the rest at 
Europe, the decline in real 
earnings for unskilled work- 
ers has so far been smaller 
than in the US. But the gap 
between the wages earned by 
people with and without edu- 
cation is growing And unem- 
ployment among young 
people is increasingly concen- 
trated among people without 
educational qualifications. 


Simply trying to help 
writ 


people into poorly paid wc 
will not solve the crime epi- 
demic, as the US experience 
shows. Boosting earning 
power, by offering young 
people opportunities not only 
to work but to learn and gain 
qualifications, is the only way 
to reduce youth unemploy- 
ment and tackle the causes of 
young offending at source. 


Could finance do mor* for 
British twain— at On Friday 
the Commission «hi Pttibfic 
Polcy and British Boshmss* 
sot up by the Institute of 
PubBo PoBoy H— — r ch , is 
bolding an sB day 
conference In London to 
nvestigste the impact of the 
UK financial system on the 
in vestment and growth of 
British business. Contact the 
IPPR,Tel 0171-379 9400 
for details. 
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OLD NAVmMER 


Navttimeb: On Course and on Tims. With (hue a crucial aspect of fit travel, 
pOotssni navigators haw lung viewed their watch as their banc persona) 
Instrument- Even with toda/s sophisticated navigation satellites and radio 
beacons "flight computes’ Hu? the Navtttmes's are still used for routine 
calculations. 

A Slide rule of due kind b built into Naotinbi metiunical chrono g r a phs. 
The pilot's sole personal instrument, todays Navitmdb ant based an 
s design voted official watch of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association 
in KB. Relentlessly improved since then. NavtumBM one totally efficient 
and fascinating to operate while their pood looks remain as unmistakable 
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12 SPORTS NEWS 


Soccer 

Premiership: Sheffield Wednesday 0, Middlesbrough 1 


Boro put out the flags 



David Hopps 
at Hillsborough 


Dear Juninho 

Don’t worry. Everything is 
still going exceedingly well 
England remains surprisingly 
warm and your new team won 
again yesterday. 

Middlesbrough are now 
fourth in the Premiership and 
things ore going so well that 
Bryan Robson will probably 
end up as manager of the year. 
Craig Hignett, the man you 
might replace, scored die win- 
ning goal from a penalty half- 
way through the second half. 

Bigrunt is the one they say 
looks like Nick Barmby. Ah. 
Barmby. How you will enjoy 
playing alongside him. His 
first touch is so perceptive. He 
is the brightest figure in this 
season’s campaign. Until you 
arrive, of course. 

BLIGHTS here 
yesterday lay 
largely in the 
future. Middles- 
brough, solid as 
they were, did not Quite 
match recent impressive stan- 
dards in achieving their sixth 
consecutive win but as their 
club captain Nigel Pearson 
remarked, the excitement is 
tangible. 

“Everybody was very sur- 
prised that Juninho is coming 
here," he said. "The dub has 
moved on to another plane. It 
is a great place to be at the 
moment.” 

What Sheffield Wednesday 
would give for a regular goal 
scorer. The answer, in finan- 
cial terms, is not enough, 
which explains why they 
have scored only eight league 
goals all season. The injury- 
hit David Hirst, not so long 
ago super striker turned 
super model,. now seems to be 
heading for superannuation 
and Mark Bright continued to 
labour yesterday with little 
support and his usual high 
wastage rate. 

Twice in the opening quar- 
ter of an hour he failed to cap- 
italise on promising opportu- 
nities. When Chris Morris 
overbalanced, Bright’s dodgy 
control prevented him from 
making good use of Mark 
Pembridge's left-wing cross. 

Then Chris Waddle, operat- 
ing in front of the back four, 
delivered an Incisive through- 
ball which so startled Bright 
that be fell over. 


When Bright again fell 
under Neil Cox's challenge, 
after Gary Walsh had beaten 
aside Waddle's dipping free- 
kick, the forward's ciainm for 
a penalty were hardly sup- 
ported by the mounting proof 
that he was perfectly capable 
of tumbling over on his own. 

It was a long time before 
Barmby reached his zestful 
best, a hangover perhaps 
from England's uninspiring 
performance against Norway 
in Oslo in midweek, and until 
Jan-Aage Fjortoft retired 
early in the second half with a 
knee ligament injury, he was 


almost as distant an acquaint- 
ance to Barmby as Alan 
Shearer had been in Oslo. 

That demanded that Mid- 
dlesbrough find solace from 
unlikely sources. No one was 
more eyecatching than the 
full-back Cox. particularly 
when a devilish left-footed 
back-flick defeated Lee Bris- 
coe and his run and shot 
forced Kevin Pressman into a 
low save. A mulish volley 
from Jamie Pollock then flew 
high into the crowd. 

Wednesday, -as their man- 
ager David Pleat emphasised 
afterwards, did reach the 


goal-line enough to make it 
pay, particularly through 
Andy Sinton, who did suffi- 
cient to suggest that the 
winger might be about to im- 
prove on his dismal form 
under the previous manager 
Trevor Francis. 

Middlesbrough's enforced 
replacement of Fjortoft with 
the more mobile John Hen- 
drle worked in their favour, 
giving Boro's attacks more 
conviction. Hendrie at least 
exhibited a willingness to in- 
dulge in a spot of rough and 
tumble and the shift in mood 
spread to his team-mates and 


proved the catalyst for the 
only goal. 

Hignett cut in from the left 
before firing an ambitious 
drive outside the for post; 
Barmby stirred, too. and at 
the end of a rapid Middles- 
brough counter-attack, he de- 
livered the pass from which 
Hendrle's rasping shot forced 
Pressman into a low save. 

S heffie ld Wednesday com- 
plained about the penalty but 
they will have convinced few 
neutrals. Vickers arguably 
climbed over Atherton as he 
won the header at the far post 
from Hignett's corner and 


Briscoe poshed the ball aside 
as be challenged Cox. Hig- 
nett’ s penalty was sidefooted 
firmly to Pressman's left. 

Robson praised Middles- 
brough’s defence and antici- 
pated improvements up front. 
The latest rumour connects 
Boro with Liverpool’s fen 
Rush and the manager made 
no attempt last night to kill it 
stone dead. 

ShofOaM WadBMtfayi Pressman; Notan. 
Atherton. Walker. Briscoe, Waddle. 
Pembridge. Hyde (Sheridan, 7Smln). 
Sinton. DegryM (WhttUngham, SB], Bright 
Mddleeferouflfir Watsfi; Cox. Vickers, 
Pearson. Whyte. Morris. Hlgraa. Pollock. 
MuMoe. Pjortofl (Honoris. 50], Barmby. 
Heter— : G Ashby (Worcanar). 



Leeds United 0, Arsenal 3 

Lukic left with 
little to say 


Venables - two 
years or nothing 


Mark Redding 


T HE evening light was 
rading as John Lukic 
popped his head out of a 
side exit. looked quickly right 
and left and made a sudden 
dash for his car. 

Too late. A crowd of teenage 
autograph hunters detached 
itself from the large group 
outside the main stand and 
smothered him, the press of 
bodies preventing him from 
opening the driver’s door. 

Grim-feced and tight-lipped 
the Leeds goalkeeper hastily 
signed a never-ending stream 
of paper, while refusing to 
answer any questions con- 
cerning the 43rd-minute blun- 
der that tipped the delicate 
balance of the game Arsenal's 
way and lifted them to third 
in the Premiership. “We've 
got another game on Tuesday 
— it is as simple as that," Lu- 
kic muttered before escaping. 

A lot of things went unsaid 
at Leeds on Saturday, not 
least how they would cope 
with PSV Eindhoven at home 
tomorrow in the Uefa Cup if, 
as seems likely, they are still 
without their injured captain 
and playmaker McAllister. 

Howard Wilkinson hinted 
he was unhappy with the 
thinness of his squad and. 
asked if he had money to 
spend on players, replied: "It 
does net suit the football dub 
for me to answer." presum- 
ably meaning “no”. 

As Leeds watch their cham- 
pionship ambitions recede, 
there is a further complica- 
tion in that their manager is 


on the shortlist for the post of 
England technical director. 

Leeds have given the FA 
permission to talk to Wilkin- 
son though he refused to say 
what stage negotiations had 
reached. “I am sure it keeps 
you all awake at nights wor- 
rying," he said wryly. 

It Is probably disturbing to 
many people that a proponent 
of the power game could be 
made overlord of English foot- 
ball- But there is more to the 
intelligent Wilkinson's team 
than brute force and Leeds 
demonstrated as much in a 
first half of almost Continen- 
tal cat and mouse against a 
rapidly improving Arsenal. 

The sides were evenly 
matched until Lukic, in his 
400th game for Leeds and 
against his old dub, hoofed a 
clearance straight to Merson 
30 yards out and the Arsenal 
right-winger returned the ball 
with Interest for his first goal 
of the season. 

The terrible twins then ran 
amok, clever second-half 
strikes from Bergkamp and 
Wright putting Yeboah in the 
shade. “They think the world 
of each other," their manager 
Bruce Rioch said. “One is 
louder than the other but the 
other’s not as quiet as you 
think he is.” Who makes the 
most noise at Leeds? No one 
was saying. 

SCORERS: AtmuC Uwaon {«aiinj. 
Berghoma (SGI. Wrtflhl (861. 

Loads iwtodi Lukic KaiJy. Pemberton, 
WeeUieraii, Donga. Palmer. Goiumrta, 
Tinkler (Wallace. GO), Speed, Deane. 
Yeboab 

Mtovfc Seaman-. Dixon. Bourn. Adam, 
Winlerbum. Merson. Parlour, Kaoem, 
HeMnr. Bergkamp. Wrtght 
Heferan P Jo nee (Loughborough?. 


David Lacey 


/ F THE Football Associa- 
tion wishes to retain 
Terry Venabies’s services 
after the 1996 European 
Championship it will need 
to indicate before the tour- 
nament begins that a con- 
tract will be on offer that 
would keep him In charge 
for the 1998 World Cup. 

Venables closed off an al- 
ternative avenue of specu- 
lation over the weekend 
when he declared that be 
was not interested in the 
new post of technical direc- 
tor, which the FA Is due to 
fill in the New Year. The 
England coach insisted that 
he had neither asked for 
the job nor been turned 
down. 

Venables was reacting to 
media assertions that a 
committee of four senior 
officials — Graham Kelly, 
Kick Parry, Jimmy Hill and 
Jimmy Armfield — had met 
to discuss candidates and 
had decided not to add his 
name to the list “If they 
know rm not bidding for 
the job, as they do,” he 
said, “it makes no sense 
that such a meeting should 
take place.” 

Among those being con- 
sidered as technical direc- 
tor are Howard Wilkinson, 
the Leeds United manager, 
and Gerard Houllier, who 
holds a similar post In 
France. Another was Boy 
Hodgson, the English coach 
of the successful Swiss 
national team who la 
about to take over at 
fHterwariiwiflk. 

The partly bureacratlc 


role of technical director 
will be subsidiary to that of 
the England coach and 
would not, in the nature of 
things, appeal to Venables, 
who is a hands-on tracksuit 
man first and foremost. His 
position is only under scru- 
tiny now because of intense 
press criticism of England's 
team selection and. tactics 
after last Wednesday’s dull 
scoreless draw in Norway, 
and the earlier revelation 
that be had turned down an 
offer from Inter Milan. 

A week ago Venables said 
he would like his position 
to be clarified before the 
European Championship. 
After Oslo Sir Bert MUli- 
chip, the FA chairman, said 
he wanted him to stay on 
for the World Cup, but a 
new contract has yet to be 
drawn up and much may 
still depend on England's 
showing next summer and 
Venables’ s own appetite for 
the job should the media 
pressure continue. 

• Two spectacular long- 
range shots gave Crystal 
Palace a 2-1 win at Port 
Vale yesterday. Dongle 
Freedman put them into 
the lead with a fierce left- 
foot half-volley into the top 
corner In the 55th minute 
and Dean Gordon outdid 
him with a 35-yard winner 
It minutes from time. 

• Milan scored two early 
goals at San Siro yesterday 
to earn a 2-1 win over 
Juventns. Marco Simone 
and George Weab gave 
them a 2-0 lead that sur- 
vived until the 8lst minute, 
when Alessandro Del Piero 
pulled a goal back for the 
champions. 


Blackburn Rovers 2, Southampton t 

Little sun under 
the instant oak 


fan Ross 


N OT so long ago, when 
Blackburn Rovers was 
less a burgeoning insti- 
tution and more a football 
dab, visits to Ewood Park 
were something to be cher- 
ished for the dewy-eyed 
romantic. 

Tucked away inside a 
homely stadium which al- 
most s ee med to sway when It 
caught the breeze was a tiny 
support, a close-knit commu- 
nity which knew its. football 
but which also appreciated 
that it would represent folly 
to stare at a small acorn in 
the hope of witnessing a star- 
tling metamorphosis. 

It is with almost indecent 
haste that the acorn has 
grown into the biggest tree in 
its field. In the days before the 
rotting timber and rusting 
iron were replaced by gleam- 
ing chrome and polished glass 
Blackburn's main problem 
was one of image. Now no one 
really cares about projecting 
the right image of either dub 
or town for Rovers are top 
dogs. 

Incumbent on them as de- 
fending champions is a res- 
ponsibility to entertain roy- 
ally not. only the original 
members of their fan club but 
the recruits, those who will 
provide meal tickets for foot- 
ballers tempted north by the 
promise of untold riches and 
foe occasional badge of honour. 

The tragedy is that on 
Wednesday in Warsaw Blade- 
bum’s interest in. the Cham- 
pions' Cap may well end al- 


though few outside north 
Lancashire would shed genu- 
ine tears of regret for they 
were loved last season only 
because they denied Man- 
chester United the title. 

There was no more to it 
than that and those “friends” 
who offered temporary alle- 
giance have long since 
reverted to type. 

. Ray Harford may have been 
unfairly cast as the Stan Lau- 
rel of management — all good 
intentions and misunderstood 
deeds — but It is a good deal 
easier to smile smugly at his 
current discomfort than it is 
to permit compassion to en- 
gender any sense of pity. 

Blackhnm played quite 
well against opponents who 
looked once too often to their 
talisman Matt Le TTssier for 
salvation. On this occasion 
the great one was sorcerer’s 
apprentice rather than Mer- 
lin and, once Rovers had ac- 
cepted Southampton's impo- 
tence, they won in a canter 
despite carelessly allowing 
Nell Maddison to scramble a 
goal with virtually the last 
kick of an afternoon which 
simmered rather than boiled. 

Lars Bohlnen marked a 
reasonable debut with a fine 
headed goal In the first half 
and Alan Shearer scared In 
the second. 


i Bohlnen nsmtn). 
MUd bon 


Blmolcbarn Rsown Flower* Berg. 
Hendry, Pearce, Karina. Ripley. Sherwood, 
Baity. Bohlnen, Shearer. Sutton. 


Southampton, BtaunG Oodd. Had. 
Monkou. BaneK. Maddison. Mddrington. 
(Tisdale, 68). La Heeler. Hughes. Watson. 
(Chortttn. 84). Shipper* ey. 




Tottenham Hotspur 0, Nottingham Forest 1 

Stone’s cross is too much for Tottenham to bear 


Russ«H Thomas 


W HETHER a giant fluke 
or exquisite finish — 
and the scorer later 
admitted the latter — Steve 
Stone is gathering momen- 
tum on his path which has 
just widened into interna- 
tional territory. 

Stone was lucky, perhaps, 
to play only a bit part in the 
ordeal of Oslo. The vein of 
good fortune certainly contin- 
ued at White Bart Lane when 
his intended cross floated 


over the defiant Tottenham 
goalkeeper Ian Walker and 
into the far comer. 

Frank Clark and his team 
were hardly complaining. 
Nottingham Forest’s manager 
can hardly query Stone's pro- 
digious work-rate but ques- 
tions his contribution at the 
end of those determined, ro- 
bust runs. "With his final 
ball, whether it be shot, cross 
or pass, there can be room for 
improvement,” says Clark. 
“And Steve would oe the first 
to admit it.” 

Stone does admit it and the 


freakish nature of his 66th- 
minute contribution will not 
diminish his delight with 
only his second goal of the 
season. ”1 don’t score 
enough," said the 24-year-old 
midfielder. ‘TU take them 
any way they come.” 

The goal, like Forest's per- 
formance, emerged from 
some distinctly unpromising 
beginnings. Indeed, at the 
start of the move Clark was 
“screaming to Bart- Williams 
to Lash the ball into the 
crowd”. 

Instead the midfielder, clev- 


erly beating Fox deep in de- 
fence. initiated a flow of 
passes via Pearce, GemmiU 
and Roy which soon found 
Stone rolling down the right 
again. His chlp-cum-cross 
splendidly did the rest 
It was a measure of Forest’s 
second-half superiority, 
following their tentative 
opening half-hour, that after 
Stone's goal Walker saved 
competently and later su- 
perbly from Wean and In be- 
tween turned Pearce's full- 
blooded volley over to earn a 
prolonged ovation. 


The temptation, as Clark 
admitted, is for Forest to hold 
what they have — especially 
with an unbeaten run now 
stretching to 22 Premiership 
games. “Sometimes you wm 
get Into a negative mentality, 
thinking 'We must not lose*. 
But a string of draws is no 
good.” 

Gerry Francis, now de- 
prived of Armstrong as well 
as Anderton yet again, could 
not select his best Tottenham 
team. Indeed, his side did not 
give it their best shot Sher- 
lngham missed badly with a 


free header and Campbell 
likewise with a close-range 
shot 

The £42 million Fees floated 
unproductively between 
middle, right and left on his 
debut In a team whose six 
successive wins seemed a dis- 
tant memory. 

KORfBSs HK lfc ifli — Bonn* StM» 
(flSfNtn. 

Tottenham Hetepun Walker; Austin. 
Csldtfsvod, Uahhett, Wilson. McMahon. 
Howells. Campbell (Dozzoll. 74), 
Rosenthal. Stwringham. Fox. 
KotthtMuoi Fuiacti Crowlty: L ylWfl, 
Cooper, Chfitte, Pwrw, Slone. Qamralli. 
Hurt -William*. Warn. Roy (McGregor. 79). 
tea. ’ 
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The fi..*rdian Monday October 16 1995 


Manchester United 1 , Manchester City 0 

City facing 
lost horizons 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


L OSING can soon be- 
come as much of a 
habit as winning, ex- 
cept that it is a more 
difficult habit to break. Los- 
ing teams eventually acquire 
the defeated look of luckless 
jobseekers who turn up for 
appointments confident only 
, in the knowledge that they 
will be turned down. 

Teams that keep losing 
games, moreover, are apt to 
lose the scent of victory and 
fall to recognise a winning op- 
| portunity when it presents it- 
self. This is what happened to 
Manchester City on Saturday. 

United, with the exceptions 
of the Neville brothers at full- 
back, had an off day. Cantona 
and Irwin were unfit, Sharpe 
could be used only as a substi- 
tute and Keane played with a 
hernia operation imminent. 
Giggs was tired after his stir- 
ring performance for Wales 
and United's passing palled 
accordingly. 

It was an unexpected 
chance for City’s sad sack of a 
side to alleviate their dreadful 
start to the season with a vic- 
tory at Old Trafibrd for the 
first time since Denis Law’s 
inspired, though guilt-ridden, 
backheel sent Manchester 
United down 21 years earlier. 

If not a gift horse it was cer- 
tainly a prospect worth the 
ride. Instead of which City 
suffered their eighth succes- 
sive Premiership defeat with 
a forlornness born out of the 
moribund preconception that 
as things were written they 
now and forever would be. 

The match was won and 
lost in the . fourth minute 
when Scholes, not needing to 
extend his 5ft 6in by leaving 
the' ground, met Giggs's cor- 
ner with a firm header which 
took a deflection off Curie on 
its way past ImmeL 
City spent the next 86 min- 
utes foiling to equal the sum 
Of their few good parts. A 
number of their players 
turned in better perfor- 
mances than several of the op- 
position: FUtcroft combined 
industry with perception. 
Kinkladze’s distribution was 
thoughtful and the centre- 
backs, Curie and Symons, 
held firm. But It merely added 
up to more despair. 

After half an hour Fallister 
slipped as he went to inter- 
cept a pass from Rbsler, 
allowing Quinn a clear run at 
goal. Schmeichel advanced 
and his bulk must have been 
intimidating but a striker of 
Quinn’s, experience should 
have scored or at least hit the 
target Instead he shot wide. 

Early in the second half 
FUtcroft played a ftnely 
angled pass through the 
United defence to find Quinn 
unmarked in the penalty 
area. A gain Quinn had time 
to compose himself bat now 
he tried to place the ball to 
Schmeichel's left and under - 
hit his shot 

The Hurry of chances which 
fell to Giggs and Cole late in 
the match, all missed or 


smartly dealt with by Hamel, 
could not disguise the feet 
that United had performed 
badly and got away with it. 

FTOm a City point of view 
their manager's woebegone 
acceptance of the inevitable 
was the saddest aspect of fee 
afternoon. “I just didn’t think 
we had enough,” Alan Ball 
admitted, "ft was a fair 
result.” This was a worry- 
ingly new Boll: no rants about 
his players, the referee, fee 
media, the moon, the stars or 
fete's fickle hand. 

Heaven help City if their 
manager is becoming a real- 
ist, for the reality of their 
plight hardly bears thinking 
about One draw and eight de- 
feats is not fee worst opening 
a team has made to a league 
season — that distinction be- 
longs to Manchester United 
who lost 12 in a row in 1930-31 
and duly went down — but it 
is the worst In the first div- 
ision for 10 years. 

City's present record is 
reminiscent of West Brom- 
wich Albion’s start to fee 
1985-86 season when, like 
City, they drew their first 
match l-I. Albion were 
beaten in their next nine 
games, one more than City’s 
present slump, did not gain a 
second point until their life 
and had to wait another two 
for their first league win. 

After Albion’s ninth defeat 
Johnny Giles resigned as 
manager but they stayed bot- 
tom all season and finished 
with 24 points. Ball did not 
resign on Saturday but he 
looked resigned. 

It is bard to see where 
City’s first Premiership win 
is going to come from. They 
visit Liverpool this Saturday 
and are at home to Leeds 
United a week later. At least 
the team should enjoy some 
vocal backing in these games. 
Visiting supporters will 
shortly he allowed bads in at 
Old Trafford as the new stand 
takes shape but City's fens 
had to watch the game on a 
video screen at Maine Road. 

It most have been a frus- 
trating experience. For the 
moment toe season has City 
in a horizontal hold and the 
brightness control is missing. 

SCORDk — nuherter IMM SchcHaa 
(4m In). 

IUn chatter Unite* Sahmelchel: G 
Neville, Bruce. Palllster. P Neville. 
Beckham. Bull. Keane (McClalr. 75). 
Gtggo. Schoton [Sharpe, 62). Cote. 

Manchester City* ImmeU Edghlll, 

Symons, curie, Phelan, Lames, KMdadze. 
Fiiicroft. Beagne (Bummerbea. SB), 
RAiler. Quinn (Creeney, 781. 

IWe i V L OHMS (Mossier). 



Scholes . . . short work 


Liverpool 0, Coventry City 0 

Coventry conquer nerves 
to put hope in Danish hearts 


Cynthia Bateman 

R ON ATKINSON warm 
his side that they may i 
well stay on the bus as re 
out trembling at Anfleld. A 
kinson’s own nerves show* 
as he tore into a pack of cbei 
ing gum and Liverpool to] 
into his team. 

But, as it turned out, tl 
Coventry defence stood fir 
against an afternoon of Live 
pool possession and attac 
and their strikers came clot 
to nicking three points. 

“But if you come away firoi 
Anfield without a defeat, ye 
have done well,” said 
pleased Atkinson after h 
side had spoiled Liverpool 
100 per cent home record. “( 
ail the teams we have playe 
they are the best and, if v 
had been as sloppy as we hat 
been at other places this se 
son, we might have caught 
real hiding.” 

Coventry, seriously di 
pleted by injury, tried tt 
quick, long ball at the start, 
took Liverpool the blink of a 
eye to work that one out ai 
they began to show a moi 
effective way to evade a mil 
field. McManaman was lil 
greased lightning and Rm 
dock’s long, high passes th; 
so accurately found Jom 
naming forward down tt 
right looked certain to do ti 
damage.. But ntuneror 
chances came and went. 

Ndlovu was unfortunal 
perhaps to find the Livenxx 
centre-half Wright returns 
to such impressive form, a 
though he got past the form* 

England man in the first hal 

nut-megged Babb and aht 
narrowly wide from the eds 
Of the area. Minutes later h 
hit a curling, rising shi 
which swerved Just wide. 

If these had been rar 


chances, there were to be 
even fewer in the second half. 
Liverpool’s quick and close 
passing impressed Ebbe Skov- 
dahl, the visiting coach of 
Brondby, whom Liverpool 
meet in the Uefa Cup tomor- 
row, but he must have been 
relieved at the lack of as end 
product 

Rush, whom Liverpool may 
find more useful in reserve 
than the El million Celtic are 
said to be prepared to pay for 
his services, had the hall in 
the net soon after going on as 
a substitute for the out-of- 
synch Collymore but he was 
ruled offside. 

Collymore admits he is hav- 
ing trouble finding the space 
he used to have at Notting- 
ham Forest But Evans is sat- 
isfied with hi a progress and 
prepared to be patient with 
the £8.5 million striker. “Stan 
has some great touches and 
some times when he doesn't 
look quite so comfortable. 
But as long as he keeps work- 
ing at it, eventually he will be 
okay.” 

Barnes had a glancing 
header blocked on fee line 
and, when Lamptey skied his 
late chance of glory high into 
the Kop, it seemed justice 
would be done. 

“We always looked as If we 
had a goal in us,” said Atkin- 
son. “But they pop balls all 
over fee field and, if anybody 
dutks out, they catch you for 


copses. And on os 
daft days you thtnV 
dtight have been lut 

James; Jam 
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Soccer 

Premiership: QPR 2, Newcastle United 3 

Leading man 
relishes role 


Martin Thorpe 



T HE tmild-up for this 
game had! been so in- 
tense one could imag- 
ine It as a trailer for a 
Hollywood blockbuster: 
"Snubbed by England, be 
returns to face the club he 
loved and left. A man marked 
by his best friend, facing fans 
he once called his own. Can 
he score? Can he cope? Les 
Ferdinand is The Striker.” 
And in true Hollywood 
style the hero got his happy 
ending, with a goal on his 
first ga m e back at Loftus 
Road since his £6 witIHati 
move North and, on the final 
whistle, a standing ovation 
from both sets of supporters, 
with, if anything, the QPR 
end marginally louder. 

As for QPR v Newcastle, 
The Match as opposed to the 
Movie, United stayed four 
points clear at the top of the 
Premiership because, in the 
face of a vibrant Rangers per- 
formance, they kept battling 
and got lucky in front of goal 
— crucial ingredients for any 
team hoping to win the title. 

QPR produced the game's 
best player, Trevor Sinclair, 
and its most threatening 
striker in Ferdinand's two- 
goal replacement, Daniele Di- 
chio. The England Under-21 
international caused more 
problems in the air than a 
high pollen count, while Sin- 
clair's weaving runs from his 
new central-striker role em- 
phasised his reputation as 
one of the most improving 
players in the Premiership. 

But the only time Danny 
Maddix let his best mate Fer- 
dinand escape his limpet-like 
man-marking the prodigal 
son scored. And the result of 
another defensive error, this 
time between Ready and his 
keeper, handed Newcastle a 
winner they hardly deserved. 


Even so. by scoring three 
goals and creating at least 
five other chances, Newcastle 
did prove one thing: that the 
lone-striker system can be 
made to work better than 

En gland manngn ft. 

Ferdinand, not even on the 
substitutes' bench in Oslo, 
played the Shearer role here 
but the difference, ac- 
cording to Kevin Keegan, lies 
in the pace of the build-up. 
“In the first half our build- 
ups were too slow but in the 
second half we moved the ball 
a bit quicker, whereas Eng- 
land never really got to that 
pace. It was slow. But at some 
time you’ve got to speed 
things up.” 

Newcastle's first-half short- 
comings were brought home 
to them when Dichio scored 
seconds before the break, a 
great header from Holloway's 
cross. 

Gillespie eased Newcastle's 
task by heading an equaliser 
seconds after half-time and 10 
minutes later Ferdinand 
picked up Barton’s hoofed 
clearance to outpace Maddix 
and crack in .a goal with bis 
normally dormant left foot. 

”1 rang Danny up from Nor- 
way on Wednesday because It 
was his birthday," said Ferdi- 
nand, "and 1 said 1 had a pres- 
ent for him on Saturday.” 

Rangers came back well to 
equalise as yet another cross, 
this time from Sinclair, found 
Dichio's head. But four min- 
utes later Ready’s back-pass 
was too strong for Sommer 
and Gillespie tapped into an 
unguarded net for the -cruel- 
lest of winners. 


— — DtcMo <46 and Cam l it). 

Hiwsntlw ailTMplD (46 and 72 ). 
Ferdnand ( 56 ). 

Own Park nai p ra Sommer; Impey, 
Yales, Ready. Maddix. Braved, Holloway. 
Barker, Oobcrn (Goodndge. 71 ). Sinclair. 
DtohJo. 

Mavra astta Uni tad: Hlalop: Barton. 
Peacock. Hooey. Ba rated. Gillespie. 
Lee. Clark, Glnola (SeUara. 68 ). Beardsley. 
Ferdinand. 

! P Durkin (Portland). 




PHOTOGRAPH- GEORGE SELWYN 


Winning: style . . . John Reid (centre) brings Spectrum home clear of Riyadian (left) in Saturday’s Dubai Champion S takes 

Spectrum spot on in Champion 


Chris Hawkins 


Aston Villa 0, Chelsea 1 


P ETER CHAPPLE- 
HYAM, the affable 
Billy Bunter of the 
training profession, 
beamed with £A ]f . -n»rtgfflrrion 
afteh Spectrum had proved 
his judgment spot on in Satur- 
day’s Dubai Champion Stakes 
at Newmarket 
Firm ground has never 
really suited Spectrum and he 
was badly jarred after the 
Epsom Derby, so much so 
that there was a doubt 
whether he would run again 
fills season. But so well had 
the colt been working of late 
that Chapple-Hyam took a cal- 
culated risk. ' 

"He worked on Tuesday as 


well as any horse I've ever 
seen at Manton and I decided 
we couldn't deny him the op- 
portunity,” said the trainer. 
"John Reid rode him beauti- 
fully — he was told to hang on 
to bim until coming out of the 
Dip — and this Is a very good 
horse. He stays in training 
next season ” 

Spectrum won the Irish 
2.000 Guineas in the spring 
when displaying an ability to 
quicken in a few strides — the 
true hallmark of class — and 
it was acceleration which 
settled things on Saturday. 

He is an exciting prospect 
for next season, mien no 
doubt he will be tried again 
over a mile and a half — the 
Derby told nothing about his 
staying ability. 


He beat Paul, Cole’s pair. 
Riyadian and Monljoy. com- 
prehensively in the Cham- 
pion and easily reversed last 
month's Longchamp form 
with Tamure, who he was 
meeting on 71b better term. 

But Tamure was beaten be- 
fore the race and got himself 
dreadfully warm — the sweet 
running in rivulets to drip off 
his belly. 

The Tote Cesarewitch usu- 
ally provides an opportunity 
for one of the lesser lights 
among the jockeys to grab 
some glory wnd Lindsay Char - 
nock advertised his skills 
with a masterly display on 
Mary Reveley’s Old Red. 

A noted puller. Old Red had 
to be walked and trotted early 
to the two-and-a-quarter mile 


start, prompting one weigh- 
ing room colleague to tell 
Chamock he should take a 
packed lunch. 

Heeding the advice, but in 
his own way. Chamock was 
careful to keep Old Red sand- 
wiched between a host of 
rivals on the way back, allow- 
ing the gelding no hint of day- 
light until two furlongs out. 

He then began threa ding 

his way through the field and 
struck the front inside the 
final fhrlong to brat Nanton 
Point and the fast finishing 
Top Cees. 

Chapple-Hyam’s success 
continued in Italy yesterday 
when be picked-up a first 
prize of over £185,000 as Court 
of Honour, ridden by Willie 
Ryan, won the group one 


Gran Premio del Jockey Club 
at San Siro. Court of Honour 
held the Irish filly Royal Bal- 
lerina by a short head 
But at Longchamp it was 
Andr6 Fabre who dominated 
proceedings. His Loup Soli- 
taire won the group one 
Grand Criterrum, beating his 
stable companion Mannina- 
mixby a short-head 
Committal, trained by John 
Gosden, finished fourth, with 
Chapple-Hyam’s Astor Place 
fifth. 

Fabre landed a group race 
treble as De Quest wan the 
Prfx da Conseil de Paris and 
Poplar Bluff took the Prix de 
la Foret from Bin Ajwaad. 

Simon Dow’s well-fancied 
Young Em ran badly here, 
finishing last of 10. 


NEWS 13 

Racing 

Mushahid 
can add 
to Dunlop 
mileage 


Chris Hawkins 

J OHN DUNLOP is now 
certain to be leading 
trainer and should put 
more daylight between 
himself and Saeed bin Sur- 
oor, who will have no more 
runners this season, by 
winning with Mushahid at 
Pontefract this afternoon. 

Mushahid (3.00) runs in 
the Tote Silver Tankard 
over a mile and boasts form 
considerably better than 
his five rivals. He has been 
in with some of big boys 
and ran creditably when 
fourth to Alhaarth in the 
Champagne Stakes at 
Goodwood. 

Last time out he was 
beaten a head by Bonarelii 
at Goodwood, keeping on 
gamely after attempting to 
make all. 

The bookmakers will not 
giving much away here and 
a more open betting event 
should be the concluding 
Stapleton Handicap in 
which Chadwell Hall (4.30) 
rates the nap. 

He was slightly hampered 
by Royal Dome when going 
down by a bead at York last 
time, but the stewards 
turned down his rider's 
objection. 

Well drawn on the rails 
this afternoon, Chadwell 
Hall should be able to use 
his pace to keep out of trou- 
ble and probably has most 
to fear from Jucea. seventh 
in the York race, but 41b 
better off. 

Mary Reveley had a 
treble on Saturday and Es- 
sayeffcee (2,30) should keep 
up the good run in the 
Packsaddle Handicap. This 
six-year-old is closely 
handicapped with Curte- 
lace, but appears more gen- 
uine than Lady Herries’s 
raider. 
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Wise and plain 


Stephen Blerfcy 


fi 

C onsistency is the 

problem — it has been 
Chelsea’s problem fora 
long time." The critics used to 
vilify Glenn Hoddle for his 
perennial inconsistencies. 
Now here he is demanding it 
from his own players. 

It will not do, of course. The 
essence of Chelsea is their un- 
predictabUty. The best Chel- 
sea teams are capricious, 
careless and wonderfully 
entertaining. Woe betide 
them if they start to take 
themselves seriously. 

This is not a good time for 
eccentrics and for this reason 
Save Milosevic will surely 
not last Jong in the Premier- 
ship unless he is transferred 
to Southampton. Milosevic’s 
form teeters between and be- 
twixt the sublime and the 
dire. There was a moment 
early in the first half when he 
side-stepped Gullit with such 
supreme ease that both the 
Dutchman and the Chelsea 
defence in general might have 
feared the worst. But by half- 
time Gullit had pretty much 
dismissed the one-dummy- 
wonder from his thoughts. 

Gullit began his career as a 
defender and joined Chelsea 
specifically to play as a 
sweeper. His qualities are so 
self-evident that it is impossi- 
ble not to feel a little cheated 
by his self-imposed restraints. 

He is not a player who 
bottles uphis emotions and it 
was obvious that the limita- 
tions of certain colleagues 
frustrated him. Repeatedly, 


having imperiously broken 
up an attack, he searched for 
creative movement off the 
ball and found none. 

With both sides adopting 
similar strategies, and space 
at a premium, the result was 
midfield sterility, so that 
Wise’s goal came as a shock. 
Hughes, with his back to goal, 
shrouded the ball from 
McGrath until WiBe. unat- 
tended. arrived to strike 
sweetly past Bosnich. 

Brian Little, Villa's man- 
ager, never rants, rarely be- 
rates and seldom smiles. “We 
were.” he said, "a little bit 
disappointed to lose." And. 
when it was suggested the 
partnership of Yorke and Mi- 
losevic was not working, he 
pointed out that this was a 
remark based on his side hav- 
ing lost the game. 

"Up to now we have not 
done too many things 
wrong," Little added, which 
could be construed as either 
smugness or self-delusion. 
The win over Manchester 
United on the opening day of 
the season, followed by vic- 
tory at White Hart Lane, cer- 
tainly raised expectations 
among the Villa supporters. 

Small and not so small chil- 
dren were letting off fire- 
works In the mean streets 
outside ViQa Park after the 
game. "The bloody team 
could do with a rocket," a 
doleful supporter observed. 


Wtoe ( 72 mh»). 

Aston VOtae Bosnich; ChXrlBS. SoulMjxts. 
Bitosu. McGrath. Wright. Taylor, Draper. 
Slumton (Fan ton. B 0 ), Mlloosvfc (Johnson, 
801 . Yorks 

Clislws (Charms. Bur my, Las. Gullit. 
Johnson. Myers, wma. Newton. Peacock, 
Furtono. Hughes 

S Ourm (Bristol) 


Scottish League round-up 

Rangers poorly equipped 
for their trip to the Alpi 


Patrick Glenn 


R ANGERS' concern at the 
prospect of feeing Juven- 
tos in the Champions' League 
on Wednesday is unlikely to 
have been dispelled by 
thrashing Pertick Thistle and 
doubling their Premier Div- 
ision lead to four points. 

With Paul Gascoigne. Brian 
Laudrup, Charlie Miller and 
Ian Ferguson certainly miss- 
ing. Oleg Salenko probably 
absent and Ally McCoist a 
test case where fitness is con- 
cerned. it Is difficult to envis- 
age what attacking threat the 
Scottish champions can pres- 
ent to the Italians in the Sta- 
dio Delle Alpi. 

McCoist. out for two weeks 
with an adductor muscle 
strain, came off the bench for 
only the last six minutes at 
Firhill, by which time a goal 
from Gough and a hat-trick 
from Dune bad ensured a 4-0 
victory. 

The defence, which has 
often looked invincible this 
season, has also been dis- 
rupted. Alan McLaren, one of 
the central trio, is suspended. 


Where the Uefa Cup is con- 
cerned, Raith Rovers adopt an 
it’ll-be-all-right-on-the-nlght 
policy. They are proving to be 
very poor in rehearsal. 

Prior to their first-round 
match with Akranes they 
were whipped 4-4) by Rangers. 
And with Bayern Munich due 
at Easter Road tomorrow 
night, the Fife team lost 4-2 to 
Hearts at Tynecastle. 

"It was shocking." 
reckoned their manager 
Jimmy NichalL Asked about 
injuries, he said cuttingly: 
“You don’t get injuries if you 
don’t tackle.” 

Celtic seem to need a mor- 
tice lock for their defence, if 
the evidence of their 2-2 draw 
at home to Hibernian is a true 
indicator. At times breath- 
takingly impressive in thetr 
forward surges, the Parkhead 
side should have clinched vic- 
tory with goals from Collins 
and Van Hooijdonk. But slip- 
shod goalkeeping from Mar- 
shall at Hibs’ first earns' 
allowed Harper to give the 
visitors the lead and a lapse 
in concentration from Boyd 
gave them the penalty from 
which Jackson equalised. 
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Ofioat SUnCIOfl{ 3 )( 3 toaaKl.K>na 
3 - 19-1 


JC Date 4 


402 T 4 S 0 C NSW 901 ( 34 ) SGC&U 0 * 4 -?-S — 

bos stT-aao it maimopiiicsaa 

7 - 8 -S — 

404 Jrao-C A 1 £UN SLOE («)U Hmtftxa 4 - 6-9 >HeC«he ( 3)8 


33-0058 HOOWD BN iaAMCai( 14 )Uf»M 

RaraOr 5 - 8-8 

1(2301 AMANSPUNT ( 14 ) (OJEjrra 4 - 9-7 
331220 FIASWAM ( 13 >(CD )8 Uflwflyn 


S-97 


to 


410 

lOna 


60 ST 13 ORSX RttHT OUT ( 14 ) J Eyre 4 - 8-6 -N«otay( 3)9 
230-000 CMMVTim N 08 NES ( 14 ) E (Mon 

WJ ; KM»l 

060(00 MCOODLOVten*) veteran 

5 - 7-7 MKiibiiNI 


TOR FOMi TK ArteSpH B, laa Welar T.ttwANtel Oh 6 . 
TM 4 iAteriteS 97 SCaniV 1 (LbBte) 20 na 


: 3-1 Saa Vkanr. 7-2 Artan 4-1 Nor Inn, 8-1 Qrari Mgm Oat 7-1 

MnonaHne Dancar. A -1 AUa* BBe. FOUiman. 

HNNI OUIK - MA VICTOft Gair» tenar M tea «Mn aoon tad. nn dp 
JB nasiy atea praoto 21 om, non by t* iromTrw Bfcd. Baa<CMBrBkte GO- 

Fml. 

ARUM WWriH*Mo>.<*bfl 61 ort. tad inaidn final UtUBdangadbrE w«i 
GRSX WGHT CX/T (BV 1 Q» tad 51 od tmri rate kol II, pnetlie/ II rwylxL 
UOQ 40 flC[MNC£H<g< 6 to)at>ort 2 <m 4 .nonliataalrt. aiand 3 « brther 
awy 6 dL ALDAN BLUE lov 1110 ) o*v*r dangwoaa. around 111 lurther nay 
1 TB of 20 iRMMract am*. Qd-Ftaj 

FLASWiifc New rear to doitonga. around 201 lOft id 20 to CetartdBa 
ONanriet 2 m, GdML 


4.00 monu tamsm mmie»rxmvm ajooa 


607 

SOB 

BOB 

310 

S 11 

511 

sis 

314 


517 

619 


0210 ANOB.CHUKS ( 20 ) (») J Banks 8-7 Jl 
653371 UK'S KTT ( 21 ) (D) 51 m S Austin 8-8 Ol 
5200 ANCESTRAL 4 AME ( 19 ) Hi* J Rsnsden 

9-0 K Fiiaa 10 

43802 LA FMAUTd 8 ) UH tenner 6-11 K Darter IS 

2 S 2 SM NY KDH) ( 20 ) K UcAuSta 8-10 _ 

060 ALWnC( 1 B)S Norton M _■ 

00022 MHTOI 40 B.( 13 ) MW Eaterfir 9-9 .2 
00350 A 2 TBC FLYO ( 24 ) MuNRaratay W D 

a 06 m»( 3 O)JDonk« 9 -£ W 

0006 CRY BABY (*l> NTBIdar 6-6 

001600 TARRY ( 34 ) CUM*!* 8-6 

3*054 RATTVC(IB) JQlteOa -5 

003600 LAVNSWDOD CAFTAN ( 1 6 ) R 
HctestedB -2 
440 SHFS SHNIY 
8-1 

0 SD 0 B 0 


AT( 21 )JOTta 01 


8-1 


(iDSMurar 


060 D 6 W 0 LC 06 nunM( 44 )G 0 ldn 9 if 


8-1 


0 DDS& LUCKY BEA ( 13 ) M N Udf 7-0 

010000 DOWN THS YARD ( 27 ) U Cteran 
7-13 



OSD SATUOU ( 43 ) kl JplBtea 7-12 _ 
96000 BBNUNOONE(aqSBowtaB 7 -tD 


Tf«i La Ftaato S, U>i Ba* 7 , Aapal Cfeteaa «. 

9 7 0 Mari 20-1 (C Wayoaa) *1 ran 

5-1 Anusiral Jane. T- 1 U Fhaia. 8-1 Ertc 1 * Bel, 10-1 Angel OOmaa. 
UMer JM. 12-1 My Wad, H-l Rdse*. 

F 4 MMI ODBC - OKI MTTk Coma *ncn DahM t taad Boa# home, W 
GtaamzM Oy a W m lOrteor madao BKSon maldan (KaolKnn loE. Gd| 
ANCESTRAL 4 ANN Uada no akea In tetetea nuracry OM ora Hfien N 
Va d 0 to FkAc Grara. *«i ANQB. DOMES (M)- ataaya B raar atoM 13 
bat Mearaaite 7100 ). 

LA 6 UALA AHays pnannenL US tad to Bold Enoagh ta rating rotate 
rsuten .9 ru* (NMcgtfB 7 t, GdX 

HSTRR riOEU to dauaer tan uma aften tad uadi teatad rrwoa final i, 2 nd oi 
26 . On W by Nag ntaon'i Itatura (Radoar 71 . Fin), 

ERUKU Ho raaperoe ondar arag drtvtag tad One mo i«n M, bln tB 
nfidry (Hay«xl BLGdL 


4-30 STAFLETON HANDICAP M C 4 £« 

801 612400 STATUS (t) T Barron 3 - 9-10 


•04 


BOB 

610 

811 

SIS 

STS 

•14 

•15 


03 G 0 B 66 A 4 UCFBABL 0 BO| (RE Aten 89-8 MBtaamrlf 
160 NO NBTS BONANZA ( 18 ) 07 ) M DodS 

904 J CoraS IB 

232140 ALL YANA ( 13 ) tD) (SR I Balding 3 - 9-4 K Oartay B 
4 ZT 130 IBTS-OWLBANCCR( 38 ){D)J AHarrls 

3 -M Malta Dona C 7 ) 

14 

1060 Q PETRACO( 1 ») (CO) (NF)N Smitfi 7 - 9-2 SB 



r{ii5)(W(ti)j 


03 BD 1 SCWHKCCflH g(l 8 )P )JBwtaV 9-1 J Stack ( 3 ) T* 
IN FRONT (1 


BriY 5 - 9-0 


344200 «OBtXSWKK Ml ( 1 S)( 0 ) M 
CJoanoo 4 - 8-13 

5D0S30 JUCCMU}(2qjS0Btf1fiflH-a PMEddoy4 

2S2W eiunwou MIL (IS) CD) S Boortaa 

♦-»-» CTa>saatS)i* 

153230 BASJE 7 S SUKST (IB) (S) M Jolissan 

3 M TW IT 

210408 SSTASXH ( 1 8 ) (D)J Liter* 7 - 8-7 J>MoCafaa ( 3 ) IS 

155006 LBC«ON»(C 0 )JEti*+« 0 LapplaB* 

009000 HUS OF WMWKK(S)raWteBii 


■IS 401100 1 


immOTUwytSaidB 


1 f* 


ti 7 OE -220 ETUFFSB ( 12 ) MWEaltorty 3 - 8-4 _ 
n B tiaas — IANNAC 28 )(B 0 RHfl Maate d 4 8 0 N CaN rita 8 

T 0 F FORM TIPS: 3 *** Conte B, CkadamS Hal 7 , NR»Oad Baocar B. 
llMiRMtaaaaaH 08 PM 4 tmN> 19 <I (RBlnAkd IB na 
_ tagr *-l Eqoln Coma. (H A^ana. T -1 Ctadwll HaH. N#a-Oa 4 Dinear. 
T 5 -i Pasaca, «-l Pa nib a n . aagtai wridt 0 M. 

Ml BUM- snUlMk HMd ift ifian MKhv. oatetod M ItanBiwd 5 H 
B 9 i M S te Deute Bdtea In £ 2 Sm> ImMW (VM BL (*A 
FcnucftteDUM;.S 2 ndcrilSlB 0 imtenwi(FeftBanaB 8 LSB|- 
saUHCOHRH Uad* NI. mn strongly. W Royal Dona by R affliALLTANA 
ip gaj up aa oa 6 Bate if. « nfi and a fldfirwar away d W r W aama iL ai 

Susa. 

CHABHUNAUj Ateaytentete hdMM 22 to fteyte Drfne aMBXCEA 
ip 70 K Md X it bul non as bob. awid tliaritor anay 7 m, S 1 WTED (ice 
li 9 >nawaMiDelMltonga. around S termer back ta 15 *, and ALLYAMA (gr 
tareote. atera tteari. teiomai Bl awy Wi (Yak 5 L OJ. 

BUS OF LONOMOb Nm anKMMA al late. aieoM N 7 * M 24 B 
Qetfta teeer. tea DBSBai (M. saw sangerms 
az! k> w iteoaen 6 L GC- 59 L 


_ Blinkered today for the first time: 
FOLKESTONE: 1.45 Rowlandsons Charm; 
2.15 Shot The Sheriff 2.45 Toe Tappto Music; 
3.45 Balance of Power, Spectacle Jim. 
PONTEFRACT: 2.00 Double Vintage; 2^0 
Curtelace; 4.00 Tarry; 4-30 Lochon. 


Folkestone runners and riders 


1.15 Antearayori 
1 . 4 E TVojan 

2.15 Mara C orun a ntky 
2-46 1 


LISTHddadom 
3 L 4 S loiM> craftar 
4 - 1 6 ■id i annC VMpb 
445 tear MM (nb) 


Draw; La* botto late kte teaarate mod « 


1.15 WL&IUHANCaMAIDGN AUCTION STAKES (DIVqZVOM 

1 R 9fd« fT , I— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

■ 

lO 


50 PUASUimAKD (IB) P Mate 8-10 — NCoatra .10 
4 SHFDDOR FORCE (IB) Mat B Saadera 

8-10 * Santera 4 

DB AQ 2 SB ( 2 ff) W rtegpu 8-6 WW*ote 14 

KfO ALS ALDN C 13 ) W Mu* 8-8 — .JWooria 

■ANON NNAROnXYP Cota H TlUal 

0560 NON ARM Sim ( 39 ) A Uoora 8-8 - CateyHante 7 
84 BRANDONVUNdS) I Ballfng 8-7 _J 7 Kania »5 
40 SOUTH PAAOBA ( 44 ) P Ctappte-Hymn 

8-7 — 4 U 411 

00 QZ 5 TWO SOCKS ( 20 ) MUcCor mad 8-5 ^NDaylaB 
0 LORD ELLABOOWAN (IS) R tagron 


11 5 M 2 SAlTYCSO.( 18 ) BMAa 6-4 NF*aba 13 

12 2 ACAMNVQFMHCE(T)WkMaS» 

7-0 JFteana 

13 POETRY UTonpklna 7-13 PteUoaal 

14 50 TOUCH OF SMDM( 30 )JBmaU 7-11 Jl Haay ( 3 ) Z 
TOP FORM TIPS; Sate OW 9 , Aoada^rOf Date* 7 , Sate Pagarfa B. 


7-2 Salty Girf, 4-1 Baron Hiaboraky. 9-2 Academy 01 Donee, B -1 Sort) 
Itagada. 7-1 AT* AlteLBtasdoiMlB, 19-1 Stertor Force. Mna 


1 a 45 WESTNOIANQn IIABNN Aoenoa STAKHS (MV ID 2 YO « 
1 S 9 yte n . 1 M 


PARMOST M PredboO 6-10 ,WI 

£ 8 OTH( 8 )JDtmtopB -7 JVteaarlS 

AJKOrr JShaahan 6-6 JUalO 

YOUm HKDEMCK K Borta 8-8 ^- 6 iMaaiR» 
444 TROJAN RB(( 1 B)(HF)GLteta 8-4 -DKartaa .8 
00 M DAUNTMO DHSIMT (DM) ( 08 ) (BF) R 

Hannon 8-3 D 0 TtaM( 3 ]S 

540200 URQMirSMFr( 11 )Ajar>taB -8 ^1 Tate 11 

442 IIANSTAX ( 1 R) P Ualdn 8-2 JSoteill 

00 COUEIP UP ( 13 ) J HM 7-13 3 * 010)7 

600 HAlPSmS SSRCENAC ( 32 ) P HDctea 

7-73 OWteOU 

2200 MEBV IHMORY ( 13 ) JrAoBany 7-12 Q »»S— 81 * 
0 TEXAS TRAMP ( 1 7 ) DCTajoal 7-12 N Ada ai 4 
"" *— — «■■■ |(ifl G l 



CO »* 


B, 1 Ya*alte 7 l RSNla. 

7-2 note" Rk*. 4-1 WadOu. 5-1 RAO. Oatetag Daate. VI 
Famote, argsM Stel. 8-1 Comte' Up. 


2 a 1 5 UXMNDEN SEUiRO STAKES 3 YO « ISSyda C 23 M 

1 00-0000 AMBOYHA BURL £ 20 ) D Wilson 9-0 HPanaM 7 

2 ODOO- ELRAAS( 3 D 2 ) Jdm Barry B -0 — MHHMm 4 

3 5459-00 HARVaST REAPER ( 7 } J L Hante 9-0 -Ftataan 

4 00 MB HHSC 0 M 2 SI 33 KYC 14 )I 4 JotoOBB 

9-0 Jlatarl 

5 000000 LOME PENT LAD ( 7 ) J Bratger 9-0 K Adana 73 

D 0000 MORNDIQ MASTER ( 10 ) RFkaaer 9-0 A Mantel •* 

7 000440 PMBC*FEIl«ORE( 1 3 ) CDwymM C Boyar TO 

8 004300 SCaSORMPOK08){D)JBrtdnar 941 C Nodoa KII 

9 CBVOOC SHOT T 1 «S»MST ( 41 ) P Cote 9-0 -TQotei ISA- 

10 S 23066 TOMAL(la) R togmrn 9-0 -WWOBdaB 

11 6 SB 30 D MTTADICMITTOSAt 23 )BPaBagV 9 TSpnkaS 

12 036200 SAMADOR (lOS) JBany 8-9 4 Raid 14 

13 004000 HAVANA MSS ( 14 } BPaBag 6-9 M RnyffiX 

14 Q 3004 D NOTNATCH ( 95 ) W Ua&ar 84 RPrtoal 

15 00 PA PD Y SCI M HU »( 41 )JAraoMB -9 --JQafcat 

19 OOOSTSBMOLMB(ta*)BMlnBaM SDnan( 3 )W 
TOP FMNiTIPSrTrateS, Kara CaMaa Maky T, Salaaor Jldga 0 . 

tap 8-1 Hare Comas Ra*y. 6-1 Aritaa Contosa. Tonal. SOaaor ndga. 
8-1 Hams neaper, &W The SfierlS, »-1 Prten. Paffinora- 19 


2.45 CLMFMBNANAUCnONMAlDBI STAKES 2 Y 0 8 fDLM 7 

1 (0584 OAECIHB JACK BWJBridger 9-0 — SSaruteraS 

2 

3 

4 

5 
• 


10584 PANCIHC JACK fCT) J Bridger 9-0 — SI 
S 342 S 0 MHZ R.YBI £ 30 } D ArtMmolB -0 -,TMa« 

0 WAJMKT ( 18 ) H CoUteptetyl 9-0 -Jttata.* 

00 MNDRACC ( 42 ) K taory 9-0 C SeOty ( 7 )* 

00 INPUT HAHMONY ( 30 ) R Harmon 9-0 -J Rato 7 

SHARP STOCK BUMhan B -0 JSDoytetO 

60 tOETAPPM MUSIC ( 38 ) Mariya Maada 

9-0 VSkttaryll* 

!UYQU»MmANlfesAKIagS -8 .AOtarthS 

MWCALmirSCDayarB-S SDtoaat( 3)4 

(ONOONCIOajHToepklnsB-a Pte M— 8 

nnPKC POPPY MV LOW ( 30 ) RHatrlaM — J NaMaHa l 
006 SJLH 0 UETTlC 2 Q)DBs«WTnM — _DORIaM(S)B 
da a. 


POM TMSt Oaada Ptyte 0 , Daoctag Jack 7, 9 

OP 1<-4 Dru^a Flyer. 4-1 Danciog Jack, B -2 taamMI, B -1 Mhaaona. 7-1 
Mow Harmony, 0-1 Sharp Stock. Piuty **7 lo*- ISnonara. 


3.1 5 LEVY BOABD MAUOf STAKES 2YOM £3,142 

1 560 8 CASHVER( 19 )NUiv 9 -Q WWaodtS 

2 aa BLAND WCTOflY ( 41)1 BalflteflM _J»« 6 «M( 5 ) 


12 * 


50340 ITS A RMPHI ( 90 ) G l*al* 9-0 

HBDB J®mUIBnWOEEl 1 O 8 })Bn 00 BMl NlteraalA 
000 MALICE conn ( 32 ) L com 9-0 JMa 3 
244336 S 2 .VSI HARHOW ( 53 ) M Pia* 3 S 19-0 -CMEkrS 
200 BUKHSBBUXBI( 1 B)DMirray 

SMSiM Ttetell 

5230 BOI*OFHOUANP( 33 )B«ftB -9 -NHM *4 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M 

13 

13 


O 0 » BOSTON TEA PARTY ( 38 ) A Moora 6-0 Cted* Manta* 
0330 CLASSIC DAISY (B 5 ) tea Gay Keiaway 

6-9 ... — E Cicta— Tte 


235445 CORMCHKOUBrCI 7 )UC 3 ianao* fl -9 JFCgaB 
040 DAfPOML EXPRESS ( 19 ) II RyaS-fl Tiara 1 
658 DBTMCILYFOSTBFS ( 32 ) II JOftBKOd 

8-9 : JTaaar IS 

00600 RED SKY DBIOHT( 111 )P BUSES 8-9 ,8 HMrl mM ( 7 ) IS 

000 SO SBNCT ( 32 ) A Jtatei 8-8 JTtaalO 

540 TEKECLKDOWH( 1 OO}ltartyBHtane 6-9 OHM 11 
ft Pali Of HgSate S, Sriaar Marraw 7 , Mate Htey 8 . 

. M Baft OIHullaad. 5-1 ataecHanoo. T -1 8 MaRw*.HK* A 
ftppar, Comiche (kraL 19-1 Island Vtctory. TrfcUMtora. 16 iaai m. 


3.45 riBHTMONCEUX UNITTO STAKES * 413 , 7*1 
1 063610 N 06 BNHI ( 18 ) (CO) K 

Ciauaagfcam^oan 5 - 8-3 


10 


321240 MOUSEHOLE ( 34 ) (iq R Cute 3 - 9-1 _RCadtawa 4 

asm prma sax menu Ryan 4 - 9-1 — Thai 

84410 STDPPNS HOW ( 28 ) (D) Q L Uoora 

3 - 9-1 IMUhrar** 

01-6000 inU( 119 )(CD)nitaanao 6 -frO *"-| ~-f“ 

ATKIN (13) 


I (IS) (D) A Uoora 8 - 9-0 JO>U(l)l 

503024 J 08 II ( 33 ) (D) B HII 3 5 - 8-0 «.JHaidS 

000024 LBON CROFm(B){D)PCnnda 0 

6-88 .WHaanalfi 

030020 SPECTACLE -EM ( 9 ) (D)JO* 0 av)ghus 


6 - 9-0 ... MParraMTA 

500405 TYRONE H.YMI ( 73 ) (C)C Allan 6 - 9-0 OBantaraS 19 


ID 

11 555505 BALANCEOFPO«RR(iS)(D)fl 

Atetajrai 3 - 6-12 .TOritan 13 * 

12 D- 2013 D 8 ANUB(a 3 )(BF)LonlHaningdoB 

5 - 6-12 M Naary (S) 12 

IS MMBD 1 OASESPAMOWt 19 )(CD)PNa)iiyn 

6 - 6-12 JWmvII 

14 MOOSO TBMROS ( 32 ) (CO) Ante Route 

3 - 6-12 


0 O« IANKM ( 19 ) HDionaon Joew 


I SB H 1 STKESS THAMES ( 19 ) J Fantfann 

3+7 D Hantaan S 

T 0 PFOnMTMftUlgliCreWar». lta y n a 8 raa 7 .Orara SM traaiB. 


M O p « *P 8 rt oo. 7-1 LMoaCranw. BanDH, B-i Bra. sqpa Brte 
Mstrsaa Thanwa. Jnbto llnoatn 


4 »f 5 IADS HAHIECAP | 


■ 1M8EKM1 
44 S 143 HO PATTERN (IS) GL Moore 3 - 11-7 JCOobta(B)IB 
0802 SMOW-nElWMBtlWLCatiat 

6-K M2 LMtadtn 10 

05*202 MMS 0 TA YEUNG ( 10 )(D) (BP) Lady 

Hetitaa 4 - 0-0 JP-tenlra( 3 ) 


040910 


Uoora 3 - 10-8 


CMOODJ 


12 


311013 UVDROPOa(SO)(MmBHOIa 
3 - 10-7 , 

61 W® EOCKTRH BARNEY ( 11 ) (DIP 


Bgrgoyna 6 - 10-7 . 


118 

mtn* 

7 DOOOO SILVHtRUNTEB ( 33 ) GBnnary 4 - 10-7 KSmlna(S) 

B+ 

8 364340 AMCD 8 MMHD (BAR) (Ip) CMndi 

5-TO-S — r n t. i m ~ 

• 220 L 812 HD— CMB ( 31 ) PltehOa 6 - 10-1 -.Mra«HaMa( 3 ) 

ID 9-00633 FATTASN ( 103 ) R Hoad 3 - 9 - T 3 - , . Mtar LMahrinrt 

( 7)8 

11 235060 JEmA PUDOUDOCX ( 13 ) (p)D 

Artadtaw 44-13 Jtra D 

13 


0C1S5<SniATSLBBACY(31}{IDDAitw8i&a 

6 - 9-13 Mra AParrad 14 

512402 SOOIAMAn*) RFloaar 5 - 9 - 1 Z —R Jateaaa 3 
021300 DISPUTED CALL ( 1 7 ) (PlJFTteA Hayaa 
8-8-10 


UH 21 D ALLTHR JOVE ( 28 ) CCyEBT 4 - 8-10 -JNaaB 

681 non COT 

052460 BMIAORMEX ( 33 ) J Uoora 4 - 8-6 — JtaaSHaoraCS) 

8 

onori) ■ 0 i mu MBowe(80)iD)wiiMtM 



Tft|B Main Mu T.1 

_ 5-1 tardtaHna. 6-1 No Pasoa, 8-1 Muuasata Viking. FanaalkStrars 
Lwty.Soolania. ITnaaor. 


4a45llABDRSSIlAIBHCAP3TO1a1l148yriSC3^a3 


402001 TOttALPCACtfl « (ftBOuabyW _HHa>y(S)S 

00510! DR BRM (78)0 Magg 84 PMsrtaalB 

M055DmBK»(M)PKrtwrityM JFIgaaS 

{MMaBemmKMMirmCHorgBnft-i —C Hotter* 

a»«F BATUXSHPMUCE(22)NCalaolni 

8 - 0 OOTlaM ( 3 ) 14 

20004 SOVERStONSPAMDC (30) J Banka 

B-0 JTkteld 

9050 MEWT £7) P Cate S-U TQnhml 

3 -OCEO VICTORIA’S 

9- T3 



U 559 Z 3 TONKA ( 19 ) P Ulkta 8-13 


ODOO UUKAMAMGLa*ta 9-11 

ones! imHausnam (ins Dow b -11 -jmii 

110502 8 UPH MOM (is) PIMtaa 8-11 — Jffmterraa* 
233230 SANTIIIA BOY ( 20 ) □ Harwood 8-10 ^JOataBTte 
03 NM 6 CUUEMGHTS( 10 }BUraettyiiB-B -riMaanrl 

QQ2SV FASTEN OOLB {21) U Uahit 97 T8*tMte4 

WnPft ft MarN%ll«, ltf W l l il l 

_ 5-1 B^ariSgh. 8-1 raAeDBEnnA 7-1 Dr Edgar, 8-1 TntalPBaH, 
Tonka, 10-1 SwaralpH Panda. li ma n. 


Coniston passes Belmont test 


AKE CONISTON came 
_Efhrougb e Breeders’ Cup 
Sprint test at Lingfield with 
f^ing colours, delighting his 
trainer, Geoff Lewis. He 
handled the turn into the 
home straight with no prob- 
lems under Pat Eddery in a 
five-fur long spin with stable- 
mate That Man Again de- 


signed to prepare him for a 
similar bend at Belmont 
Park. Eddery said of the July 
Cup winner’s first taste of 
sand: "He moved like' a 
dream. We went very quickly 
from the start For the first 
furlong he took a strong hold 
but after that he relaxed. He 
handled the bend with ease.” 
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Rugby Union 


Courage League One: Bath 52, Bristol 19 

Robinson 
turns back 
the clock 


Hob ar t A i li mit on g 


A ndy robinson en- 
hanced his claim for 
an England recall 
with an awesome dis- 
play of perpetual motion that 
proved crucial to the destruc- 
tion of Bristol at the Recrea- 
tion Ground. 

The Bath flanker was 
closely watched by the Eng- 
land manager Jack Rowell as' 
he went about his task of win- 
ning clean ball with a degree 
of enthusiasm that swiftly 
sparked the entire Bath back 
division into catcbingflre. 

The Courage league leaders 
relished the sunshine and the 
firm ground as they ran In 
seven tries to inflict their 
heaviest defeat on Bristol, yet 
the champagne football would 
scarcely have been possible 
without the close-contact 
skills of the smallest forward 
on the field. At 32 Robinson 
may have become the forgot- 
ten man of Test rugby — he 
won seven caps in 1388-9 — 
but Bath appreciate the 
national treasure they have 
on hand to further their cause 
each week. 

Jon Hall, the Bath manager, 

has no doubt that Robinson 
could provide England with 
the flexible link between back 
row and midfield they need to 
prise open a solid South Af- 
rica defence in next month’s 
international at Twickenham. 
He explained: “As a big guy 
who used to play in the same 
back row with Andy I know 
just how valuable was the fo- 
cal point he gave the rest of us 
whatever his size. The pack 
needs somebody like that to 
act as a catalyst.” 

Hail revealed that Rowell, 
his old mentor, had sought 


his advice on how to develop 
a mare integrated game that 
blends backs and forwards 
into an attacking unit How- 
ever. Robinson may continue 

to be excluded from England's 
plans on the same dubious 
grounds as Leicester’s Neil 
Back, whose mobility and 
priceless work on the ground 
are deemed not to compensate 
for a lack of inches. Both men 
are St Sin, hardly pint-sized 
but for from the Clarke and 
Rodber league. 

Certainly Clarke, the cur- 
rent England No. 7, was de- 
lighted recently when Rowell 
declared that he and Dean 
Richards would have to com- 
pete for the No. 8 shirt this 
season. Clarke and OJomoh, 
both try scorers, fed off Rob- 
inson’s persistent ferreting 
with marked success, stretch- 
ing and scattering the Bristol 
back row with powerful 
drives down the flanks closely 
attended by their wingers. 

It was a text-book illustra- 
tion of how to keep the oppo- 
sition guessing by using 
every player as a potential 
Strike r unn er and making the 
ball do the work. Clarke 
touched down in the left cor- 
ner thanks to a slick pass by 
Adebayo; Guscott plundered 
the second of his scintillating 
hat-trick of tries through a 
pass by Robinson; and an- 
other golden oldie, the 36- 
year-old Dawe, supplied the 
final link for Caffs exciting 
try at the posts. 

Hall singled out Callard for 
fulsome comment and Callard 
certainly looked the part of a 
modern international full- 
back each time he ripped 
open Bristol’s defence with a 
Scorc hing mldfwlri mn that 
would have brought a tear to 
the eye of Serge Blanco. 



Bath in fall flow . . . Jason Keyterts tackle fafls to prevent Jonathan Callard keeping the ball alive tomjbwns 


League One, which had 
been bogged down in medioc- 
rity since the start of the sea- 
son, badly needed the enter- 
tainment Bath conjured np 
after their dismal perfor- 
mance against Wasps nine 
days ago. The five-times 
champions are not content 
merely to keep on whining. 
Rather like Wigan in rugby 
league, they are determined 
to crush their opponents with 
the twin weapons of pace and 
imagination with a touch of 
arrogance thrown in. 


The Bath skipper De Gian- 
vllle set an Impressive exam- 
ple, constantly checking back 
or adjusting his angle of run- 
ning to maximis e the space 
his team-mates might exploit 
His sheer footballing intelli- 
gence and frequent com- 
mands to keep the ball on the 
move brought the best out of 
the previously low-key Gus- 
cott, whose interventions be- 
came a scourge for the Bristol 
backs. 

Bath had the game won 
within half an hour, cruising 


Into an 18-6 lead through two 
tries by Guscott and three 
confident goals by Callard. 
who went on to finish with 17 
points. Tain ton, who may be 
replaced by Arwel Thomas 
next Saturday, saved Bristol’s 
blushes with four first-half 
penalties but after the break 
the hosts let their hair down, 
scoring a further five tries, as 
Callard and Adebayo stepped 
up the pace. 

Three of Bath’s tries — by 
Clarke, Catt and Geoghegan 
— rams in a purple patch of 


four minutes before the Bris- 
tol lock Archer finally rum- 
bled over at the posts for his 
side’s only touchdown. 

UOROBi Fr**- Trim*: GuscMl 3. Catt, 
Clarks, Geoghegan, Oiamoh. 
Conversions: Callard 4. Penalties: 
Callard 3. Bristol: Try: Archer. 
Conversion: Tam ton. PindHir Tatmon 
4. 

Bek J callard. S Oeaghegan, P de 
ClanvtOe (caw). -I Guscott A Adebayo; M 
Can. I Sanders; O Hilton. O Dawe. V 
Ubogu. M Haag. N Redman, S OJomoh, B 
Claries. A Roteuoa 

■mu: P HuU {Capo. M Denney. J Keytar, 
D Wring. K Maggs: U Tainton K Bracken. 
A SharpL M Began. □ vknkinv S Shaw, G 
Archer. C Borrow. M Cony. R Armstrong. 
Ref*re« 0 Gampsail (RFU). 


Sale 29, Harlequins 1 1 

The wizard 
Turner turns 
Quins to jelly 


David Inrlna 


S HOULD Rory Jenkins 
and David Pears, two 
of the Harlequins’ 
most influential fig- 
ures this season, foil in their 
attempts to win England 
places against the world 
champions South Africa next 
month, they will probably lay 
the blame squarely at Paul 
Turner’s door. 

At Heywood Road on Satur- 
day the 37-year-old Welsh 
st and -off — one-off would sum 
him up more accurately — 
made a monkey of Jenkins be- 
fore persuading Pears to 
make a fool of himself as the 
eager Sale side, their pack 
creating for Turner an ideal 
platform from which to un- 
veil his vast repertoire of 
s kills , emphatically ended the 
Londoners’ 100 per cent Cour- 
age league run. 

Jenkins, well versed In cop- 
ing with the predictable piv- 
ots who infest the game, 
found himsrff isolated and 
emasculated by Turner's 
trickery while Pears, eager to 
show that he too could impro- 
vise, cost his side any chance 
of victory with a moment of 
maiiBKs that gifted Sale a 
crucial second try. 

Though Turner was not in- 
volved in either try. the un- 
certainty he created in the 
Quins defence was crucial He 
almost made two scores for 
Chris Yates — first with a 
grub-kick through Watson’s 
legs and then with a knee- 
chip. 

Having wasted a month, 
and suffered at least two 
avoidable defeats in fretting 
over their contentious injury - 
time loss to Leicester, Sale 
demonstrated just how com- 
plete a side they have become 
with a performance of charac- 
ter that was at last rewarded 


with a degree of the luck they 
believe they have lacked. 

“We deserved some. And 
we worked for It.” said 
Turner. “Perhaps this will 
finally wipe away the trauma 
of that Leicester defeat.*' 

Sale's work-rate was Indeed 
excellent. Andy Smith's 
return at tight head gave the 
scrum the solidity it lacked; 
Baldwin, aided by some accu- 
rate throwing by Diamond, 
ruled the line-out; while at 
No. 8 Hewitt, normally a 
flanker, outshone Sheasby 
with a forceful display on his 
overdue league debut. 

Man for man, in feet. Sale 
seemed to be the more com- 
mitted. Untouched by the so- 
called star syndrome — none 
of the side is likely to trouble 
foe selectors in the forseeable 
future — they are uninfected 
by prima-donna problems. 

Nowhere was this more evi- 
dent than in their tackling, 
where Ashurst, Fowler and 
Baxendell were immense. 
Knowing foe sort of threat 
Mensab. In particular, pre- 
sented they did well to close 
foe centre down until the 
final minute, when his miss- 
pass gave Greenwood enough 
room to put Staples over. 

"Maybe we’re not as good 
as we thought we were," 
mused Simon Halliday, one of 
the Quins coaching team. “If 
we aspire to be among the top 
three clubs, we will have to be 
a lot better than that" Satur- 
day brings foe acid test: Bath 
at The Stoop. 

aCORHISi MwlMw BaklMtn. Aatwrat. 
dwiidmil LUoy i. PiuH I m Utoy S 
jtofR gEiHi Try: Staple*. Nm Wi k 

Satoi J MoMnder (capt); R LUev- J Sanaft- 
dall. G HkHMnboVam. C YUtt P Turner. C 
Sever Imulta; A Yates. S Diamond. A 
Smith j Fowler. D Baldwin. D EraMn* (A 
kUcFeriane, GOmln). N AMUraL P Hawttt 
Hwleru k t j Staples; D Oiawy. W 
Greenwood. P Menaah. S Bromley; 0 
Pear*. R KtfcWn icafft). S Brown. B Moore. 
A UulHm. M Watton, P Tbrwiw*. G 
Allison. R JenklM. C Shanty. 
n ef a reer S Lander {Liverpool). 


Gloucester 1 5, Wasps 26 


Dallaglio earns his stripes 


tanMalbi 


K INGSHOLM, where one 
county side was once 
greeted by a hall of 
spittle from the home specta- 
tors, has by tradition been a 
forbidding place for visiting 
teams. But the dead rat in the 
middle of the pitch when this 
game kicked off seemed to be 
taking things too far. Glouces- 
ter may need to resort to a 
spot of witchcraft, though, if 
they are .to preserve their 
League One status. 

Three successive home de- 
feats and on The Shed they 
can smell a rat. The game 
ended in a resigned silence. 
Wasps had played cat-and- 
mouse with Gloucester, foe 
3-6 try difference telling Us 
story. 

Traditionally Gloucester 


have produced powerful front 
fives but Wasps destroyed 
them in foe scrums and in foe 
line-outs the huge home locks 
Dave 51ms and Richard West 
never supplied the expected 
amount of ball. “We thought 
we had the best second-row 
combination in the league but 
our line-out was all over the 
place,” said John Fidler. the 
former England lock and now 
Gloucester team secretary. 

Fidler and Richard Hill, the 
new director of coaching, are 
busy recruiting for a team 
badly lacking quality behind 
the scrum where Martyn 
Kimber at fly -half kicked long 
but too often. Mark Mapletoft, 
the talented running full- 
back, looks like missing foe 
entire season with da m ag e d 
cruciate ligaments and, with 
Cummins. Morris and Mat- 
thews all suffering with simi- 


Good-bye 



Seiko Kinetic®. The first and only qqerfe wetch 
that generates Its own energy from ^otiTefeiy 
movement. The perpetual accuracy of quartz * 
naturally, without a battery. Its tiny powerhouse, 
converts even your slightest movement into 
electrical impulses. Ecotagjcalty sound and ultimately 
reliable. Seiko Kinetic is so efficient that you only 
need to wear it for one day to ensure enough energy 
reserves to last at least a week. Wear it continually 
and it will never let you down. It's built to last*-: 
Someday al watches witbemwfe this way. 

SEIKO 

KINETIC 


lar injuries, the near future 
looks unpromising. 

Lawrence Dallaglio ’s speed 
and strength gave him both 
second-half tries, foe first 
from a blind-side move after a 
scrum 10 yards from the 
Gloucester line, the second 
when he took the ball from 
foe back of a line-oat and bull- 
dozed through a demoralised 
defence on a 88-yard run. 

"Dallaglio most be pushing 
for an England place. He is 
certainly a quality player,” 
said Fidler. And if Dean Rich- 
ards Is sacrificed for a more 
mobile back-row man for foe 
game against South Africa 
next month. Dallaglio is foe 
on-form player. His duel this 
weekend with Leicester's con- 
ventional No. 7 Neil Back 
could be crucial 

Dallaglio was also one of 
many who featured in Wasps’ 
opening try midway through 
the first half. Dean Ryan fin- 
ished off a move that swept 
the Wasps pack half the 
leng th of foe field with Nick 
Popplewell making foe deci- 
sive break. The Ireland prop 
even showed Rob Andrew a 
thing or two with a delicate 
kick to touch soon after- 
wards. For the Klngsholm 
die-hards that was too much 
to bear. 


OiMOMMR PnuUtc T 
Smith 4. Drop goat: Kimber. 

Tries Ryan. OallaoUa 7. 

Andrew. P a wMW a ai Andrew 3 
Ole wt a w T Smith; P Halford. 0 Caskle. 
M Roberts, L Otbonw; U Klmbor. 3 
Fertey. A Powtes. J Hawker, A Martin. □ 
Sims (ceptl. R West I Smith, P Glenville. R 
Fidler. 

Wmtpmx J Uftn P Hop! «y D Hapley. A 
James. S Rower; R Andrew. A Gomorsell; 
N Popplewell. K Dunn. I Ounstan. M 
Onae n woxt. D Ryan (cajxj. L DdHaglto. ft 
PooUtonaa. P Scrivener. 

A Rowden (Berkshire). 


South Africa 
are quick to 
forgive Wiese 

K OBUS WIESE, the 
Transvaal lock fined 
and banned for punching 
Derwyn Jones In last 
month's victory .over 
Wales, has been included in 
South Africa’s side to play 
Italy in Rome on November 
12, six days before they face 
England at Twickenham. 
Wiese was fined £9.000 and 
suspended for 30 days and 
has not played since. 

The South Africa selec- 
tors yesterday made three 
changes to the side which 
beat Wales 40-11. 

Out go the prop Os du 
Randt. who Is injured, the 
No. 8 Gary Teichmaim and 
foe left-wing Jacques Oliv- 
ier. They are replaced by 
Western Province's Tom- 
mie Laubscher, foe flanker 
Fritz van Heerden and 
Chester Williams, who 
missed the Wales game be- 
cause of concussion. 

• The France centre 
Thierry Lacroix kicked 
Natal to a 28-17 victory 
over Western Province In 
foe Currie Cup final in Dur- 
ban. His 20 points earned 
Natal their third cup win in 
six years. Auckland beat 
Otago 23-19 to retain New 
Zealand's championship. 

• Argentina outplayed 
Romania 51-16 in the Latin 
Cup in Buenos Aires. The 
Argentinian wing Jose 
Luna's 31 points were a re- 
cord for his country. 

SOUTH AFRICA (V Italy. November 12): A 
Jwibert. J Small. J Mukiar. H Lb Roux, c 
W illiams; J Siraneky. J Van Oer 
Westhulzen. B Swart. J Dalton, T 
Laubscher. K Wiese. M Andrews, F Van 
Heenlen. F Pienaar (capg. R Kruger. 
Replacements' J CMvfer. H HoniMlt. J 
Roux. C nossouw. T Van dw Unde. R 
StraeufL 


League Two: L Scottish 50, Bedford 1 0 

Exiles up the pace 


Jeremy Alexander 


Hockey 


Another Crutchley hat-trick 
in another Stourport hiding 


Pat Rowley 


T HE England reject Rob 
Crutchley, not content 
with a hat-trick in his first 
game for Cannock, scored an- 
other yesterday as his team 
took their goal tally to 12 in 
two weeks and gave Stourport 
their second successive 7-1 
hiding. 

Crutchley put his side 2-0 
ahead with a corner conver- 
sion and completed his hat- 
trick with two simple tap-ins. 
The internationals Paul Ed- 
wards. tflTi Hughes-RowlODdS, 
Chris Mayer and John Mills 
picked up the other gOals. 

Five clubs have maximum 
points, Cannock leading the 
table on goal difference from 
Old Loizghtonians whom they 
visit next week. Three of 
Loufihtonians’ goals. In their 
4-1 win at Havant came from 
corners. two being hit by Ian 
Morrison and oue flicked by 
their newcomer Jason Lee. 
Havant's England corner 
specialist Calum Giles scored 
once from 10 attempts, being 
frustrated either by the the 


runner-out Nick Thompson 
or goalkeeper Alasdalr 
Seaton. 

Reading won again, gaining 
their first win over South- 
gate. despite Guy Gisborne 
giving the Gate a first-minute 
lead. Reading came back with 
two goals by Scott Ashdown 
to lead 2-1 and eventually win 
4-2. Mark Peam scored the 
crucial third. 

The promoted Barford 
Tigers and Canterbury have 
maximum points. The substi- 
tute right winger Tarsena Jo- 
hal scored twice to spur Bar- 
ford’s recovery as they came 
back from 2-6 down to beat 
East Grinstead 4-3. 

Clifton are the surprise 
leaders of the Women's 
National League after four 
games. A fme shot by Lucy 
Culliford brought them a 1-0 
win over the previous leaders 
Ipswich. 

The race to be first to score 
SO goals in this league hotted 
up with Jane Swinnerton, the 
England manager, scoring 
twice and Tina Cullen once in 
Sutton’s 2-1 win over foe cup 
holders Hightown. 


N ORTHAMPTON’S drive 
back to League One 
remains irresistibly on 
course but, if they can divert 
their focus a moment, they 
will see London Scottish in 
their mirror, tailing them like 
a shadow, if not a speed cop. 

Juggernauts do not go in 
for towing and on Saturday, 
belatedly, foe trailer found a 
power of Its own. Until then 
Northampton averaged 47 
points, Scottish 18; and 
Northampton’s smallest mar- 
gin of victory was 23 points, 
Scottish's largest eight 
On foe hour foe Scottish 
were doggedly protecting a 
14-3 lead. One moment Finnie 
missed a drop-goal with an 
overlap outside him. The next 
Subbiani was collared, Bed- 
ford committed too many to 
retaining possession, Scottish 
won the maul and Millard ran 
70 yards through foe gap. 

OHly at foe end did Bed- 
ford's organisation collapse 
and Scottish piled np four 
tries and 26 points in foe last 
seven minutes. It was like 
sevens. The Scotland prop 
Burnell cantered 20 yards for 
one; by closing time it was 
probably from bis own half 
Bedford had been comfort- 
able in their promotion until 
first Northampton (49-17), 
then this. The back row. led 
by Alston, bears foe mobile 
stamp of their coach Mike 
Rafter bnt foe backs were 
over-eager to get foe ball to 
the flying Subbiani, with the 
result that they seldom did; 
and the side rely heavily on 


Cricket 


the kicking of Finnie, whose 
800-plus points make him foe 
Leagues’ all-time top scorer. 
On Saturday malign fete had 
spat on his boots. 

The Scottish, alone of foe 
Exiles, retain foe same quali- 
fication asjfor their country 
and they played with cohe- 
sive pride, rattling in foe 
back row, voracious in the 
counter and alert to openings 
and options at half — in fact, 
just like Scotland. Exile 
strength, as the Welsh know, 
may reflect national strength. 

EarroM had an Intuitive 
game in foe centre, where the 
ex-Qnin Thompson will soon 
be qualified. The forwards 
Scott, Holmes and Duthie 
were also unavailable. Hav- 
ing sunk into League Three in 
1989, foe Scottish can look for- 
ward to the big time again 
next season — out of foe Vale 
ofLune into the jaws of Bath. 

Steele piled up half Scot- 
tish’s 30 points, including an 
early drop and late try. On 
November 4 they go to North- 
ampton. his former club, 
where they may struggle in 
the line-oat against Bayfield; 
but direct possession has sel- 
dom worried Scots. This was 
an enticing trailer. 

SCORSRSi London Scottish: Trios: 
Fraser. UHlart, sreetm. Bumelt. Watson, 
NisotL Conversion*: Siaele 4. Drop 
gpofc Steele. Po n el tto e : Steel el Bedford: 
Try, Farr. C a nwd a u Firm !«. Drop mak 
Finnie. 

London SooWsio G Frator, E Ferguson, 
F Harrow leapt), R Eriksson (M Sly, 
5*nrtO. r Watton, J Sieete. O Mfflan£ 0 
Stgnorm. J McLallari, P Burned. D Orr 
Ewing, A Mabel. A Walker. I Madeod. D 
Jackson. 

P odfow fc U Cook; R SubhlanL M Oltw. A 
Topper. G Wtheat A Flnrrte. J Farr; P 
Garrett. M Sharp. C Roberta, M Upex. K 
Simpeon, 1 Sktngstey. M Roach. P Alston 
leapt). 

G Warren (Bristoll 


Welsh League: Llanelli 1 7, Newbridge 9 

Proctor gambols to clean up 
against sluggish Newbridge 


Martyn IVHUams 


Donald’s six-pronged assault 
leaves Zimbabwe on the brink 


A llan donald gave 

England a foretaste of 
what to expect this winter 
by taking six Zimbabwe 
wickets for 69 in the one-off 
Test in Harare yesterday. 

* By the dose of the third 

day Zimbabwe, 176 be hind 
South Africa on first in- 
nings, were 272 for eight — 
a lead of 96. 

Donald troubled every 
batsman on a slow and 
blameless pitch, varying 
his pace and bowling with 
impressive guile. He began 
the day by removing the 
opener Grant Flower with- 
out addition to the over- 
night total of 13 when an 
outside edge was held by 
McMillan at second slip. 

The left-handers Mark 
Dekker and Alistair Camp* 
bell then resisted the four- 
pronged pace attack for 90 
minutes before Campbell, 
who had played the short 
ball so well, attacked the 
wrong one and holed out to 
long-leg off McMillan for 
28. 

Dave Houghton miscued 
a Donald bouncer to mid-on 


and the paceman returned 
later to take four more 
wickets for three in five 
overs. Andy Flower edged a 
vicious lifter to the wicket- 
keeper Richardson. Guy 
Whittall was beaten for 
pace and departed Ibw, 
Craig Wishart missed a 
fierce yorker and Heath 
Streak was held in the golly 
by Cmnje. 

Donald’s fifth wicket, 
that of Wishart, was his 
800th in first-class cricket 

ZIMBABWE: First nrtfnga m (H Streak 
53: B Schultz 54, A Donald 42). 

SOUTH AFRICAi Find Innings 349 (A 
Hudson 139. B McMillan 8ft B Strang 101). 

ZIMBABWE 

Vi-n nd Innings (Ovamlgm 10) 

M Better c Hudson D Schultz M 

Q (Tower c McMillan b Donald 3 

A Campbell c Schulte b McMillan — SB 
D Houghton c Matthews b Donald ... 30 
•A Flower c Richardson b Donald „. 93 

Q Whittall Bov b Donald 3B 

C Wishart b Donald .. 13 

P Snng noj out _ 34 

H Skeek c Cron)e b Donald O 

B Strong nol ogl — ... 18 

Extras 11 * 9 , on. log) 19 

Total (lor B, 100 overs) 27 a 

ra or Wtakm 13. 94. 71. 102, 19*. 209. 
28 1. 2 31. 

OoHUogt Donald 31-11-89-8: Schultz 
22-7-84-1; SymcoK IM-M-ft Matthews 
20-7-SMZ McMillan 1S-4-S3-1; Crewjo 
1-0-3-0. 




N ewbridge had every 
reason to believe that 
they could achieve their first- 
eve- league win at Stradey 
Park. The Scarlets were mi- 
nus half a dozen key players 
because of suspensions and 
injuries and winning suffi- 
cient possession . to release 
their three-quarters was al- 
ways going to be a problem. 

"The only thing we can do,” 
said their coach Allan Lewis, 
"is to run everything from 
anywhere.” The promise 
should have meant an enter- 
taining afternoon but New- 
bridge pressured the Llanelli 
bacte into too many errors. 

The previous Saturday 
Newbridge had defeated 
Swansea by driving throug h 
on the opposition half-hacks. 
At Stradey they knew that 
possession would be theirs, 
especially in foe Line-outs, but 
behind they had limited vi- 
sion, little speed and not a 
single individual with the 
ability to generate any sus- 
tained attacking rugby. 

It was left to their back row 
to carry the game, where 
Andrew Gibbs at No. 8 did his 
Welsh international prospects 
no harm. Newbridge have 
also recruited a New Zealand 
giant in David Dunn. His size, 
same 20-plus stone, and war- 
like haircut might intimidate 
some opponents but his mo- 
bility will noL 
"What our players lack is 
self-belief,” foe Newbridge 
coach Roger Powell said. For 
long periods Newbridge were 
a stern match for Llanelli but 


Basketball 


all they had to show for their 
efforts were three Jason 
Strange penalties and some 
severe observations on foe 
standards of Welsh referee- 
ing. Dunn appeared to cross 
foe Llanelli line once hut the 
referee, on the wrong aide of 
play, disallowed the try. 

The coach Lewis must have 
been delighted with Llanelli's 
start Three switches of attack 
and a deceptive dart for foe 
line gave the Welsh Interna- 
tional winger Wayne Procter 
the first of his two tries. 

The winning one was a 
gem. With just a point sepa- 
rating the teams, Newbridge 
ground their way towards the 
Llanelli line but the home 


side stole possession and 
released their full-back Justin 
Thomas from within his own 
22-metre area. 

Dumbfounded by such at- 
tacking arrogance, New- 
bridge gave np foe chase and 
acknowledged that, despite all 
their endeavour, victory at 
Llanelli was once again going 
to elude them. 

Llanelli will spend this 
week seeking a temporary 
lock replacement. Without 
Qoinnell, Phil Davies, Cop- 
sey, Ieuan Evans and Moon 
they could suffer the odd un- 
expected defeat They nearly 
did against Newbridge. 

SCOMRBi Un«B fc 7 Hmt Proctor 2. 
Thomas. Conversion: McCarthy. 
NMtalilijoi PunlUu o i Snrongs a. 
!)?■» •* Thomas; w Procter. N Boobyw. 
N Qsvtas leapt). D Evan* M McCarthy. H 
Harrta*; R Evans. R McBryrto, S John, i 
Williams, L Williams, P Monte. O Lloyd (A 
U Wharton. 72mm). Q Jonas. 

M— Ihridgo; W Taylor: S Road. J Hawker. 
MSitva. S HU. j Strange. R WltUama; P 
“wants (B Fisher. 27), K Gregory. P 
SeOgamore, B JanUna. Q Dunn, j Oarrkk 
fP Pook. 61). A Bibbs (capt). I Jones. 
W ate i o oJ P Bofloitd CWRUV 


Pale Riders unseated by 
Giants late leap forward 


Robert Pryce 


T HE Leicester City Riders 
have foe worst record in 
foe Budweiser League, for 
which you can blame all the 
usual suspects: lack of experi- 
ence, lack of confidence, an 
unsettled side, contractual 
problems, internal dissent, in- 
juries. "It’s been a night- 
mare," said their joint head 
coach Jon James. 

The Itiders went down to 
foeir fifth successive defeat 
on Saturday. Their zone de- 
[face did an effective job until 
foe last three minutes of the 
Nynex arena, 
wnen the Manchester Giants 
2™da 63-58 lead Into an 
o2~fis win. 

This at least represented a 
big improvement on last 
"S* Leicester lost 
81-74 at home to foe Hemel 
Royals "That was painful to 

tS. tCh ' «^ aid Jat hes. ‘It was 
the worst game of basketball 
I ve ever seen." 

have released 
gf* American centre 
Dave Willard, who broke his 


wrist in his second game, and 
their veteran point guard 
George Branch, who had 
grown terminally disen- 
chanted, without finding 
replacements. They have bro- 
ken off attempts to sign Joe 
Belka, foe former Derby cen- 
tre, but are still pursuing 
Mike LandeU, Derby's formar 
England point guard. 

Stuart Solomon, in his first 
season in the league, is strug- 
gling at the point; Dave 
Roper, the new captain. Is by 
his own admission playing 
“rubbish". Davq Harris con- 
tracted conjunctivitis and Hu . 
and Rich Aigner, the leading 
score with 32 points a game, 
turned his ankle in training 
on Friday. 

Other problems emerged at 
a team meeting last Tuesday- 

There was a lot of things 
being bottled up," James 
admitted. 

The Giants loss does not 
look so bad in such circum- 
stances. And there was one 
other consolation: John Tres- 
vant, the Giants’ former 
Leicester forward, was held to 
a mere five points. 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


SPORTS NEWS 15 



Group One: England 46, South Africa 0 ' 

Pinkney a perk for 
pondering Larder 


Paul Fitzpatrick on selection problems for 

the coach after a mish-mash of a mis-match 


S OUTH AFRICA, cast 
as Rhinos to the 
slaughter but reluc- 
tant to play the role, 
not only set England prob- 
lems at Leeds on Saturday 
night but left them with a few 
as well 

The consolation for Phil 
Larder, the England coach, 
after his side had given their 
least impressive performance 
of the three group games, was 
that five of his best players 
Newlove. Betts, Robinson, 
Jackson and Farrell, will be 
back for the semi-GnaL 
After this victory — well 
short of the record 86 points 
Australia had ran in against 
South Africa a few days ear- 
lier — Larder said he had a 
good idea what his starting 13 
for Old Trafford on Saturday 
would be. 

Will Martin Offiah be 
among them? The Wigan 
winger returned after miss- 
ing the previous two games 
with a thigh strain but lacked 
the two ingredients that ™nfen 



Mather . . . storms through 
a South African challenge 


him so dangerous — pnnfi . 
deuce and pace. 

Offiah at his best would, al- 
most certainly, have turned 
some half-chances into tries 
and accepted the opportunity 
provided for him by Mather 
in the second half. But he was 
caught and hauled down by 
South Africa's ri gh t- winger 
Guy Coombe. That was a tri- 
umphant moment for him, a 
disturbing one for Offiah. 

John Bentley, who had two 
effective games as Offiah's 
replacement, came to grief in 
this, the third, limping off 
after 32 minutes with a pulled 
hamstring that must put hta 
fitness in doubt 
Shaun Edwards is another 
concern. The England captain 
ought to have played on Sat- 
urday but instead was in hos- 
pital with an infected knee. It 
may be at least Wednesday 
before his prospects for Old 
Trafford can be fully assessed 
and Tjrdar must also come to 
a decision soon about Gary 
Connolly's chances of appear- 
ing in the competition. 

By far the most positive as- 
pect of the afternoon was the 
display of Nick Pinkney, one 
of only three England players 
— Daryl Powell and Steve 
McCurrie are the others — 
from dubs outside the ton 
flight 

Pinkney is reported to be 
on a handsome contract with 
Keighley and it is plain to see 
why they value hfrm so highly 
and why they are keen to 
keep hold of him. He 
score tries — 46 of them last 
season — and the second of 
his two touch-downs on Sat- 
urday was the best move of 
the match. 

“That was the real Nick 
Pinkney," said Larder, who 
coaches the 23-yearold centre 
at Cougar Park and had felt 
the player had not done full 
justice to himself at Wigan a 
few days earlier. 

The concession of 46 points 
might not sound like a causa 
for celebration but South Af- 
rica redeemed their reputa- 
tion admirably with an un- 
flagging display cf guts and 
determination. 

After Thursday, and the 


banishment of Pierre Grobbe- 
laar for the use of steroids. 
South Africa were in danger 
of ret urning home unloved 
and embarrassed. But they 
won the appreciation and 
respect of the Headlngley 
crowd. 

On this evidence South Af- 
rica would have been a good 
bet to win the Emerging 
Nations’ tournament which 
starts today and in which, by 
rights, they should have been 
included. But the coach Tony 
Fisher and captain Jaco Booy- 
sen said they had been glad to 
be part of the main event and 
could only benefit from the 
intense Teaming experience. 

England's tries came from 
Pinkney (2), H&ughton. 
Goulding, Sampson, Broad- 
bent, Radlinski and Smith, 
with Goulding kicking seven 
goals. 

nMIAIACMfc; kMhr (RftdfcHfcJ, 
22mln), PWdmk Mfcir. OHM* P a — 
(Smith, 93}, a D alrfln 0 | Harr la o« 
(Saaipaan, h-t>, Ceeelrfy, Platt 
gr— bant, h-l), Kauahton, Joynl, 
Ctarfca leapt). 

SOUTH AFJDCAi Vim Wyfcj CooaAm, 
Fonda, Boeboff. Balteti Johnson, 
Van Dawantr, Booyan 

1 73. ABrerta (bita, Qaj, 

•= D Mmoii (Australia). 


The story 
so far 



L F A 

0 TO IB 6 

1 168 SB 4 

2 62 118 

3 12 1M O 

. — England 20, Australia 16; FIJI 52. 
South Africa 6; Australia 88. South Africa 
a England 4ft RJI Q; Australia 66, Fiji 0; 
England 46. South Africa 0. 


P W D L F A 

2 2 0 0 47 30 4 

Tones 2 0 1 1 62 53 1 

Papua NO—. D 1 1 ]4 9 1 
li aa ma : Now Zealand 25. Tonga 24: 
Papua Now Quinaa 2B. Tongs 2B; Nw 
Zealand 22. Papua NO ft 


P W 0 L F APIs 

2 2 0 0 50 16 4 

2 1 1 0 88 32 9 

— __ 2 0 0 2 18 M O 

WaI«a2B. France ft France KJ. W 

Samoa 66; Wales 22, W Samoa 10, 


Murriay October *1 
Engtand v Wales (0M Traflortf. 10). 

Sunday October 2* 

New Zealand v Australia (Huddersfield. 
SO. 


SS2-10 oSSp Three sete™ a WorM t CHd was ° ° hol<Un »^ ” 

Group One: Australia 66, Fiji 0 

" Fijians here to stay despite Australian flood 

4 



FINAL 

Sntmnlav October 28 

(Wembley. 3.0). 


N OT all the Fijians will 
be going home after the 
end of their World Cup 
adventure. The back-row for- 
ward Samuela Marayawa has 
signed for Keighley who are 
also hoping to recruit two 
more members of the squad, 
writes Paid Fitzpatrick. 

Waisale Sovatabua, the Fiji 
foil-back, has been linkcv? 
with Sheffield Eagles and, if 
these players (subject to work 
permits) do come into the 
En glish game, it should help 
foe development of a trifle who 
made a good impression on 


the tournament but suddenly 
found life too much at Hud- 
dersfield on Saturday. 

Australia, after running up 
88 points against South Africa 
at Gateshead on Tuesday, pro- 
duced another flood, but these 
K a ng a r oos have yet to gener- 
ate that sense of imperious - 
ness associated with their 
predecessors since 1982. 

Ftfi’s Australian coach Gra- 
ham Murray still feels that 
England are the best bet to 
win the cup. He was in a good 
position to judge after his side 
had met England and Austra- 


lia within three days, thoug h 
he might have been less cer- 
tain bad he been at Heading- 
ley on Saturday night. 

Although Australia, helped 
early on by a couple of 
atrocious refereeing deci- 
sions, were never stretched, a 
number of positive things 
emerged for their coach 
Bobby Fulton. 

Both wingers, Brett Dallas 
and Robbie O'Davis, scored 
three tries and, although the 
Fijians' wide defence was 
weak, one of this pair could 
now deprive John Hopoate of 


a place in the semi-final 
against New Zealand. 

There was an impressive 
first appearance for Gary Lar- 
sen, the replacement for the 
injured Paul Harragon, in the 
second row. Larsen must 
have been running round 
with a fuzzy head after a long 
plane journey but he ap- 
peared to have his sights set 
on a semi- final place. 

Andrew Johns, who 
equalled the international re- 
cord of 38 points playing 
scrum-half against South Af- 
rica. landed another nine 


goals from 12 attempts, this 
time as a hooker, where he 
may stay. 

Australia, who led 32-8 at 
half-time, scored 12 tries all 
told with Menzies (2). Hill (2). 
Brasher and Larsen complet- 
ing the totaL 

AUSTRALIA: Mm; Data, Coyne 
(McOrugor, XVnln), W, OtMvtej Flttter 
(MPO, Tommy: Pay, A Jobs, CmraH 
(KomI, 64), Maiudra (Smith, 59), 
If—. Oy—mfc f Jotore. 68)- 
™ Setmtaboic CmU, Nalegfewri 
(caw. Malaoro, 28), Sera, Medraku; 

Tmm Yarn. Saga! to, 
NaknlMiwal, Dakuttoga, Derateuralu 
fVebibua, S3), Konmata (KMhMa, 

Ihhimi E Wart (Australia). 



Weekend results I ^^X, l£AQUE 


Soccer 

FA CAR UNO PREMIERSHIP 

Shaft Wed (0) O M HM toal n o mtl i (D) T 
21.177 HlgnoS 88 (pen) 

Asian Villa 0. CMMsea 1. Blackburn 2. 
Southampton i: Ballon 1. Evonon 1: Loads 
Oi Arsenal 3. Liverpool 0. Coventry 0; Man 
UW 1. Man C Or OPR 2. Newcastle 1 Tcrt- 
lenham 0 Nottm Forest l 
P W 
9 6 
9 6 
9 5 
fl S 



Port Vale (0)1 
(Hover 60 

B.835 

Darby 1. Ipmrida 1; Grimsby 1. Oldham 1; 
Lateastor 1, Charlton i; Lu»n 1, Watt 
Brom 2; Ml thrall 2. Tran mare ft Norwich 3. 
Barnatoy V Portsmouth 0, Birmingham 1: 
fending 3. Huddersfield l; Bouttwnd 2. 
Shaft Uta i; Sunderland 1. Watford i; Wot- 
vertiampipn 1. 5u>*a 4. 

P W 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 


(total): 12 Forth 
nand | Newcastle), Shearer (Blackburn). 
11 Shew Ingham (Tottenham); Yaboati 
iLmtsl 10 Wright (Arsenal). 

OH VAUXNALL CONFERENCE! Bath 1. 
Ncdncstort ft Evomagrovo 1. Famborough 
2 Davor 4. Runcorn 2: Gateshead?, Dag 8 
fe*i ft Halifax 2. Stevenage 3; Motecamba 
5. k otter m*i 3; Northmen 5. Kidderminster 
ft Slough 2. Uaccteaftokt ft Southport 3, 
ToUcrd 5. S« hybrid go 2. Wolhng 1; Woking 
S. Altrincham ft l.aa iHn g rtaWnap 1, 
Kiddtvrminttor IP 14. PtaSB): 2. MacdosTieid 
114-26), 3. Woking 113-24). 

UNlBOKD LEA Q UA : Pmmter DbM 
Bomber Bridge 1. Boston UM ft BWiop 
AuJUaruf 0. Uaraip 1; Buxton 0 Hyde Utd 

1. Emtcy 0 Look Town 1. Gainsborough 0. 
Sponftymoar 1. GutetVey 1. Colwyn Bay ft 
Witton Alb 2. Birth Spartam 1. 
at a m fl ugai 1. Bamtxv Bridge (P14. Pts28). 

2. Gthnekiy (14-28); 3. Boston (16-38). 
FM DhrWtM Giatna 3. Ashton Utd ft 
Nclhcrllpld 1. Eastwood Tn 4. 

IC1S LUOUA fV amtar OMalen: Aylna- 
bur>' 0. Kings toman ft Bereftam Wood 2. 
Guys 0. Biemiov 1. Monwor 3. Enttetd i. 
Ha>ra. 1: AKmtn 2 VeovU ft Voadmg 2. 

Suttoti Utd ft Lead i ng fndtegsi 1. En- 
n«ki (Pi4. PtsJO). 2. Borenam wood 
1 10-231: 3. Carshattan (10-22) Hrati 
Aijmrhot Tn 0. Oxlerd C 2 Sa co mh B®d- 


L F A Fla 

| W ft " 

2 13 B 22 

3 17 12 21 

2 W 11 20 

3 18 12 1» 

3 17 13 19 

4 19 24 IB 

2 17 12 17 

3 18 12 17 
3 16 12 17 

3 12 12 17 
6 12 13 IT 

4 20 10 IS 
t II 1MI 

3 IB 18 18 

4 14 17 14 

4 13 16 14 
3 12 18 14 

5 18 18 IS 

6 15 IB IS 

7 16 22 11 
6 14 10 to 

6 10 15 lO 

7 9 16 



(total): 10 Good- 
man (Wolves), ft Aldridge (Tranmars). ft 
Make (Shelf Utd); Bowyar (CharHon). 7 
Lsabum (Chartton); Matote (tpowtah); Hunt 


BALL’S SCOTTISH LftAtUKr Pnrte 
BMalom Colne ft Htownian ft Falkirk 0. 
KHmunock Z Hearn 4, RaJth ft Mother, 
wall ft Atterttaen 1; Partfck 0. Ftangam 4. 

(* 0 L FAN 

J JO ! » ! *! 

8 5 
8 4 

- I I 

= 8 3 
8 2 
-a i 

~ l 

(total): ■ Booth (Ab- 
andaan). ft Jackson (KfeomUm); McCoM 
(Rangara); Amott (Motfterwall): Craig 
(Pardck); Thom (Caltie). ft Cameron 
(Rallti); Collins (Celtic): Lawrence 
(Hearts): fetbanaan (Henna): Van Hooy- 
donk (CeMO. 4 Dab (RaUi); Dodda (Atwr- 
doenK^JtePhatro (Haarta). 3 Coyne 

Nrat DhUom Airdrie 1. Clydebank 1: 
Dundee IM ft Bt Johnstone 1; Dunfermline 
0. Oundaa 1; Oreenocfe Morton ft Hamilton 
ft St Mirren 3, Dumbarton ft r iirnTin 
mw fto aai 1. DurtantWlne (P9. Pisai): ft 
Dundee (B-Wt 3. Dundee UM (9-16). 
Seaeod DhtMoa, Ayr l.Stenboassnndr ft 
E Fite ft Clyde ft Monfraee 1. Berwick 3; 
SBrflng ft Queen of Sth ft Stranraer 1. 
Fortar 1. 1 — « 8 a g a t ari i ftn ai . 1. E FUe (Pft 
Pta22|; ft Berwick (8-19); ft Stranraer 
(8-14). 

Third DMafont Albion 1. E Sdrtbig ft 
Alloa 1. Ron Co ft Arbroath i. Queen's 
Park 0 (abndnd 7Smln due to heavy ntiai); 
Caledonian T ft Cowdnnbealh ft Uvlng- 


Rugby Union 


COWMOE CLUBS CHAMPtOHBHIfh 
LugaeOm Bath 5ft Bristol T9; Glouces- 
ter 16. Wasps 2ft Leicester Zft OrreH 3c 
Sale 29. Harieguins 11; Saracens 31. W 
Hartlepool 30. 

P W 
B 6 
6 
S 



L F APta 

0 US 80 12 

1 124 56 IS 

1 151 1T8 lO 

2 v«a BB 

3 116 136 

4 83 111 
4 74 121 

4 88 155 

5 87 152 
97 143 


UcCaniSter 67. 87. 67. BB: J Kaye B7. 68. 
87, 8ft B Bryani 65. BB. 67, 6ft 270 P 
K albaon SB. 
74,85:8 Jon oa 89, 70, 89, 8ft R Faftr M. 6ft 

71. 67; £ Stockton Jitr 68. IB, 70. 87; K 
Triplett 86. 67. SB. 6ft G Day 70. 87, 65, 68; 

Burke 66. 87, 6B. 68; B TWay 65. 65. 60. 

WOMEN'S WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Cfiojll Is; S Kart Final enurw (US unless 
staled): 282 A Sorenatam (Swa) 72. BB. 71. 
7D (won Diay-Ofl); L Davis (Eng) B7. 71. 71, 
73. ZS4 D Mochrte 7ft 88. 7ft 72. 286 P 
Bradley 88. 70. 78, 72. *87 M Mellon 7ft 

72. 71, 71; R Jonas 67, 73, 72. 76. 288 V 
■Skinner 70. 89, 77. 7ft 288 B King BB, 70, 
77. 74. MO T Omen 68, 72. 74. 75. Ml J 


cab: 4, Oobert 5. 8 Tracer (NZ) Honda; ft 
Piropano. World af a n ^ w M 1, Fogarty 
446pis; ft Carter 298; ft SBght 29ft 4. Qo- 
oert 197, ft Pfropino 173c ft Trasar 16a 


Motor Sport 


FIA TOURINO CAR WORLD CUP 
[francs): Race 1* 1, F Biota (Gar) Audi; 2. 
S Soper (OB) BMW; ft Y Muller (Fr) BMW 
14.20ft 4. J Cecono (Von) BMW 3181: 6. H 
Stuck lAutt Audi; ft K Burl (QB) Fort Mon- 
d0 2- ** 1. E Plrto (It) Audi; ft Biela: 

ft Soper 4. Muller 6, A Menu icy Renault 
Laguna; ft Cecotto. FM fndtoga. i. 
Biala TOpIk 2, Psip 54; 3. Soper 54: 4, 
Muller 44; ft Cecono 36; ft Burt 2ft “ 


L F APta 
0 299 77 12 

0 138 72 12 

2 IBS 184 8 

3 128 185 
3 89 135 

3 111 IBS 

4 97 124 

4 76 148 
8 108 157 

5 86 U8 


(Birmingham}: Booth (Huddersfield).- Pay- I eton 0, Brechin ft Leading at—tto— 1. 
ten (Barnsley): Peechiaolldo (Stoke); LMngstoo (PB. PM23); ft Srachtn (8-17); ft 


Taylor [Weal Brom). 


Co (9-15). 



fold Tn 1. Bracknell Tn 1, Convoy bland ft 
Witnnm Tn If. Cltrstumt 1. Challonl SI Peter 
i. Croydon 2. Satlron Walden Tn ft Dork- 
ing 3. Hampton I; Leather hrad 2, Eflham 
Tn ft. Mol F>olrcc 7. Edgyrarn Tp 1, Tifcury 
i Hung«.‘ffnrd Tn 1. Ware 2. Hemet Hemp- 
Mend 1, Wrvnnhoe Tn 2, Culler Raw 2. 
Third; Avc4py 4. Wingate & Finchley ft 
Clapton t LotgClcn To 2. Core 1. Flack- 
well Htfi ft Horiow Tn o. Southall ft Hert- 
ford Tn 0. NflrrfRjid Utd ft Kin gsbu ry Tn ft 
Hornchurch 1; Trmfl Tn 2. East Thurrock 
Ltd ft Weak*? tom? 0. Hoisham i; Windsor 
A Eloc 3. CjndHniry Tn 0 
BIAZkR HOWB — 

DMelew Cimhodg© C 1, Cheltenham ft 
Cteutpstn ?. Wdcnjiiw 1; Qraveaend 8 N 
3. ilinlon Th i. Grestey Rws 0, Rgshdan 
A D mondn 3. Halesowen ft Newport AFC 
1. Mivthyt 4. Bgrtrw ft StoBotd 0. Dorches- 
ter J VS RuftH 2. Cheknsiort 2 u*At 
stMrtHngei ». fiushdrw (P10. Pts25); ft 
CiH-iiiHinnm \11-TJr 3. Gloucester (11-2^. 
ID (Hand Dtvtakxo Ew-shahi UM 1. Dadfey 
In i Rothwntl Tn 1. Corny Tn 0 
N-W COUHTHOC LIACtflD Plnrt* Black- 
pool fivru ?. EjsiwoftJ Hanley ft Bure- 
naiaii 2 Njntwtch Tn 1. Chaddenon A 
CMhcrai] ft Fhxrm 1 klosaluy ft Glotaop 
NC 3 Ddiwtn 1. kalsgrovu Atti 1 Hoikar 
OB p. Picrsxj 0. Newuatle Tn ft Roaaan- 
(Uio UU 3. SkeBiHYKUiu Utd ft Si Hckots 
Tn 1 BkuIh ft Sabmd 0 6. TrnHard 1. 
PBMRATKW MRWXRV WOHTHH W 
LBAOUKi Pint Ofartstora Bpdbngton Tor 
tiers 1 Cuisbnrouoh Tn 1: BilUnghkfh Syn 
4 Miirtm i. Chester lo Street 0. Ctoak Tn 
2 Duns tan Federation 1 Stockton 0. Ep- 
pii'hri cn D Whtcvhsm (* Ferryhm A8> i. 
anidon : Prturine 0 Wku AucUand 4. 
RTM Nowr.isim o. Conaeti 0 

i74v Law Tn \ wtutay Tn. 

NORTHERN COUNTTM BAST LSAOUHl 
P re m ier i Armthow ivm 5. Betoer Tn ft 
Cnnabi Lnd 2 Tnuckie, a CHassiteugMon 
Wi-if i fe'ilh Fen toy Utd 1: Ctoto Tn S. 

6- ihfir.a utd V Lndvsasge c. duett Tn 1. 
Mali t v Mtv a HatlxAl Mam n. o*wn Alb 
r Hui'am 0 StuWioid 1. Hueknafl Tn 5: 
M'-vkHK idn*’ PS 3 Pickering Th 3 
AVON tNSURANCI COWBtNATTOKl 
First DMslont Arsenal C C Paisca i 
S-C COUNtns IIMIHID Plntt Fulham 
i Chri.-tca 1. atimatwin ). Chariton Atfi ft 
li-'i«i-:h In ft -Binhr'Jdfi GUI ft L Ciumt 3. 
wjiterd ft MJInji! 1. CP3 p, Ner*<h C 3 

7- ntnnam 2. ForiinuiuRt 0. Wait Ham UU 
1 5*.Hitt4*n.l Utd 0. Lih-rui S 


Blackpool 0. Cn 
Held 0; Bournamouih 0, Burnley Z Brad- 
ford C 2. Bristol Rura ft Brigtnon 1. Swin- 
don ft BrtatotC 4. Hull ft Crowe ft Carlisle 
1; Nona Co 2. Rotherham 1; Peterborough 
1. Swansea 1: Shrewsbury S. York 1; 
Stockport 1, Brentford 1; Wrexham ft 
Oxford utd 1; Wycombe 1. Walsall 0. 

P W D L FA 
■a - - - 

n 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 3 
12 3 

12 8 

York 12 4 

12 3 
12 3 

ia a 
11 2 
12 2 

12 2 

Hr* 12 1 


7 IS 23 11 

4 10 14 11 

6 11 18 lO 

7 11 20 
7 6 18 T 

. . is White 

(Nobs Co). 11 Oooter (Rotherham), to 
Jones (Bournamouih); Barnes (YortQ; 

Thlrd DMrtaaa CaidlH 1. Barnet 1; Dar- 
lington 1. GTBIn sham ft Doncaster ft Hare- 
tort ft Beater ft Wigan 4; Fulham 0. Bury 
ft Hartlepool 2. Scunthorpe ft Leyton Ori- 
ent ft Cheater 2; UarafMdT, Plymouth 1: 
N ort h am p ton 3, Cambridge Utd ft Roch- 
dale 1, Cokheatar 1; Scarborough 0, Lin- 
coln ft Torquay ft Preston 4. 

P W 0 L F A ._ 
V 7 3 i 17 5 84 
12 7 2 3 21 IS M 

:ii I S Ilf a & 


Hynoujti 

I RMhMLwdedNd 

Cambridge Utd. 

Leyton 



,i (total 13): 

3, ft 10, 16 24, 2ft 29. 36. 3ft 41. 46. 54. H. 

i (By. ft 17. 31. 33. 3ft 62. 

RB8H LMAQUtei Premier Pbd ri a n: Barv- 

por 1. LkitleW ft CffltawitJe ft Glentoran 0; 
Crusadera 1. Oenavon Z Ponadown 3, 
. m. I Anl1 T - P*™* DhdelOBi Baltyctant 1, Cote- 
o 2B r ? lna DWHIery ft Carrick 1; Lame 1. 
11 M I Newry 2 Omagh Tn a BaSymena a 

DUTCH LIAeUb Volendam 1. Da 

Graatachap Doettochem 1; Willem II TU- 
buni 2 Feyenoord 2 Vitesse Arnhem 2 
NEC M Imogen 2 Tvwntn Enschede ft A)sx 
ft d a til e y i PSV 4. RKC WeahrflK ft Go 
Ahead Eagles Deventer t. NAC Breda i; 
Qroningen ft Roda X Karkrada 1; Utrecht 
2 Fortuna SHtard 3; Hearenveen 4, Sparta 
Rotterdam a Leading i nlti m 1, Ajax 
(Pfl. Pte271; ft PSV (9-22); ft Willem H TO- 
burg (9-19). 

B8LAIAM iSMua Heretbehe ft Ware- 
gem 1; Antwerp 1. Baveren 1. Satvdayi 
Bhant ft MactuHen 0; Cerda Bnigw ft 
Saraing 0; Uerea ft ffinvTrglden 0; Molett- 
beefc 1, Ekeren ft Aalst ft Charleroi ft 
i-ommel ft Andariecht 2 Rrldbyr Standard 
Liege 1. dub Brugge 0. Laedtog ataa 
tegm 1. dun Brugge (Plft Pton ft 
Uorse (12-24); 3, Andertacht (12-21). 
rrAUAH LKACRfto AttlaMa 1, buer i; c*- 
gllarl 1, Cremonese 0; Lotto ft Padova ft 
Milan a. Juventue i; Parma i, (Jdinaaa ft 
Plasma ft Sampdoria Z Torino ft Roma 
£ Vtoena 2 BorML L— Jag «8ad« 
i. Milan (Po. ptn^i ft Parma £6-13); ft 
La2to (8-12). 

•SM LCAOxra> Raai 6odedad l. Me- 
rida ft Compostela ft Oviedo 1; Albacata 
a Zaragoza i; Racing Santander 0. Vdte- 
doHd at Sporting Qijon 1. Cette Vigo ft 
« ■ * ■ *■* ABebco Madrid 1, Deportteo 
Coruna 0; Barcetona4, Aft Bilbao 1;Sori- 
Ba ft E apanol ft Valencia 1. Real Beds 1. 
WOKTUailEN UUUMIMI BoMdw Ben- 


3 17 11 

2 14 9 

4 18 18 80 

5 17 IS 18 

3 15 12 18 

3 14 9 19 

4 18 12 18 
J M 10 11 

3 16 11 IT 

6 16 18 18 

5 15 16 18 

4 14 18 "M 
4 14 18 14 
4 14 18 14 
1 13 M 14 
fi 13 13 18 
" 8 13 " 


Tam Ldn Irish 31, WaKsinid 7; 
Ldn Scotttah SO. Bedford ift Moseley 1ft 
Nanngham 6: Newcaslte Qostonh 26, 
Walartoo 29; Northampton 69. Blackheath 

P W 
B 9 
6 6 
Irish 6 4 
i- 6 3 
6 2 
.-6 2 
— 6 2 
— 6 2 
a e i 
Motflag he m. 6 1 

Thresc Coventry 3ft RaroJyn Pfc 
lft Harrogate 32 Fylde 1ft Otley 27. Roth- 
erham 25; Reading 38. Morlay 2ft Rugby 

23. Richmond 21. from Aspatrte 12 
Exater 2ft Cl Item 23. Leeds 15; Havant 2ft 
Liverpool St Helens 23; Ptymouth W, WaL 
sall 3ft Radndh 21, uin Welsh 22 ’ 

Three Mortftr Bkntkigham Sofihull 2ft 
Worcester 1ft UcMteU 1ft Wtailngton Pk 
25: Nuneaton 19, Stoke 1ft Preston G lft 
feougbton Pk B; ShaOtald 18. Stourbridge 
15; Whartedale 1ft Sendai 2 r - 
kesns ft Lydney 2S; Barking _ 
Wycombe 12 Cambertey 1ft Combo 
Henley lft North Walsham 2ft Met 

24. Cmitanham 6; Tabard ft Weston-S- 

Mare 12 

HDXKKKX NATIONAL UUOIIE First 
DMskNK Ebbw Vote 10. CartdllS: Llanoill 
17, Newbridge ft Neath 34. Bridgend 7; 
Pontypridd 5ft Aberiteary 17; Swansea 7ft 
Newport ft Traorctiy 28. Abetwon 3ft 

P W D L F APte 


WalcounUans 1; Beckenham 1, Lowes ft 
Foreham 1. Winchester ft On re Court 6. 
Bournemouth 1; Newbury 2 Wimbledon 3; 
O Kingetonlans 5. Ashford 1; Oxford 
Hawks 1, Maidenhead 1; Spencer 0, Lions 
5: Woking 2. Chichester 2; Wokingham 1. 
High Wycombe 2 Ste n^igs : 1. Lewes ft 
2 Farnham ft ft Anchotlans 7. West: 
Exeter Unlv 2 Cheltenham ft Ptymouth 2 
Bate Bucca ft Robinsons 2 Bristol llnlv ft 
Swansea ft WSM 4; T Vote 1. Whitchurch 
& I a a dor e: WSM. 

WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL (Ad amah 
FWh task US 5, Ireland 1 (US win aeries 
4-0). 

ENCULISH WOMEN'S NATIONAL 
LSAQUb Premier Dhristom BrackneU 0. 


Sport in brief 


Udbsck (Swe) 71 71 74 7E_ 2M B QnnlAl * *»ww 1, Audi 126pts; 2 BMW 9ft ft ‘ t-re*nier DhMom BrackneU 0, 

71. 68. 70. 78 ass i Shlotani (Japan) 74, <- Fdrtl 3ft 6. VatodvJI 2ft ft i - l ff"!. c,, .9f_5* ouah T - 


(Japan) 74, 

72 77. 73. MB K Tachetter 73, 74. 7ft 76. 
MOL Oh-soon (5 Kdr) 72 75. 78,74. 301 
M McCann 76. 74. 77. 74; N Bowen 73. 71. 
79, 78. 

FRENCH OPEN (81 Endraol): 

■enrea (QB/lra union stated, 'amateur): 
no M-L de Lorenzl (Fr) 71. 6ft 71. 230 S 
PTOGier 73, 73. 71: K Marshall 7ft 71, 7ft A 
Mcholas 71. 76. 74. 231 R Hetheringtan 
(Aua) 74. 76, 7u K Onim (Den) 79. 70. 72: J 
Forties 75. 08, 73 sax T Johnson 73 77. 
7ft E Ortay (Swi) 72, 7ft 77. SS3 L Freund 
(Bei) 77. 7ft 74; F Dasau nt) 74. 74. 7S J 
Moriey 71. 77. 75; S Moon (US) 7ft 63 7a 
*24 R Lautro (Swltz) 74. 73 7ft A Amid 
m 72, 77, 75; A Samo (Fl) 73 7ft 7ft &J 
Smith 7ft 7ft 7B. 328 C Louw (SAJ 74. 7ft 
7ft- C Sou tea (Ft) 74, 77. 74; C Dotty 74. 7ft 
76; S Croce (t® 74, 73 76; 0 Stewart 7ft 7ft 
7ft R Cantata (So) 75. 74. 76; N Moult 7ft 
74. 76: S Burnell 72 7ft 77. 

UAP ORAND FINALE TOURNAMENT 
(Lisbon): Final Mores (Eng unless 
‘Onimr *78 F Valera (Sp) 71. 67. eft 63 
*78 T Planch In (Fr) 71. S3 87. 70. 277 J 
' (8wa) 70. 88, TO. 09. 378 A 


Renault 23 
HONG KONO-B&UUta RALLYi Lend- 

eiei 1. K ErScaaon (Swa) Mitsubishi; 2 A 
Vatensn (Fin) Mitsubishi; 3 P Bourne (NZj 
Subaru 4. R Bums (OB) Subaru 5. Y FulL 
mnto (Japan) Toyota 1.1317. 

Chess 

«LE of MAN INTERNATIONAL] M 
■temMuiiii i-K V Milov (ten: A Baburin 
(fete); J Hodgson; A Miles M Sadler (Eng) 
OCm. Mir I KhenUn (ter); I Sfohl (Svk); K 
Arkeft M Hebdon; J Howell; P Welts (Eng) 
6* 

Cricket 

CHABMOW TROPHY (Shariah): Palo- 
■tan 194-8 so over*. West indlaa 196-6. 
39.1 ovem. Warn Indies won by 4 wttfotts. 


Ice Hockey 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. HvUort 3. Chicago 
ft PMtedelphla 3. NY btemfera 0; Now Jer- 
sey4, Montreal 1; Pittsburgh ft Anaheim ft 
NT Rang are 2 Toronto ft Washington 2 




Polfea 11; . __ 

Kaya 30. Llanttwary 22! Uknharan 27, 
Maestag 2ft Pontypoot 36. Tenby Utd 1ft 
Yandgynlate 30. Caerphilly 3ft 

P W D L F A 
G 
6 


Crnee Keys . 


Ci srp Ml y- 


Tenby UU. 


Y etra dg W e 

SMMaaPeL. 


1 185 6030 

1 185 94 1 8 
3 163 112 12 

S 112 85 IS 

3 113 112 11 

2 118 110 11 

4 113 185 S 

4 129 142 

5 108 145 

5 117 IBS 

6 100 140 
6 88 160 


68- Ml R WUIkton 73 64. 72 7ft M Reals 
(It) 70. 76. 63 6ft N Leconte 76. 67, 67, 71. 
*M D Ertund (Swe) 73 70. 6ft 71: M 
McGuire 73. 74. 6ft oa *83 F Roca (Sp) 
79, 6ft 70. 68; E BotognaN (It) 59. 70, 68, 
7ft F Larsson (Swa) 71. 6ft 70. 74 *84 A 
ColUson 73. 73. 63 7ft R Ruasetl (Scot) 7ft 
Eft 72. 74; B Timing (Dan) 71. 72 70, 71. 

Tennis 

(Tokyo)* 

_ . .. — (Aua) to H 

Dreakmann (Got) 8-t, 4-6. 8-2 l~ ’ ‘ 
Chano (US) bt M Phtoppousste (Aus) 6-3. 

OPEN (Tel Aviv): EendlbiMii J 
(Slovakia) HD Wheaton (US) 6-2, 
HL 6-4; J Steudiez (Sp) H 5 PBSCtNtolMo 
PDWM.W Ftoatx Kraatafc bt San- 
chez 6-3. 6-4. Doubles final: J OrahlMU 
(US) bt K Kinnear/D Wheaton (US] 

6-4. 7-5. 

ATP CZECH INDOOR TOURNAMENT 
(Ostrava): f a m i W u Mm W Ferreira (BA) 
WP Kuahnon (Oar) 6-2. r-Sc H Wee 
ton (US) W A Boeteeh (Fr) 6-6, 6-2. 1 .. 

' bt Wash mo ton 3-ft s-4, 6-ft 
PILDERSTADT WOMEN’S INDOOR 
TOURNAMENT! SemMtoals: aftabrtni 
(Arg) M A Huber IGer) 6-4 6-1; I MMoll 
(Cro) bt C Rubin (UBJ 6-t, 1-ft 7-ft : 

HafoM btSabaUM 6-4, T-S. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE! Clu 


redo t. 

BSHSOM A HEDGES CUP: Qwtor-fe*. 
Met Brat tmm CerdUt ft Sheffield 7) Bas- 
ingstoke S. Nontnoham 4; FDe 6, Newcas- 
tle Si htombnraida ft Dwham ft 


Mlhon Ksyrtos ft Slough 6. DhUm Oee 
Blaefcbum 12 Chelmsford ft Dumfries ft 
feacknell 4: Quumoro ft Manchester a 
Medway 14, Uurrayfteld 1; Patelay 16, BJI- 
Unghom ft Swtndon 7. Solihua ft Trtord r. 
Potor borough 2 . 

Road Running 

•DOTH OP ENGLAND IOKM CMAMPI- 
OHSMPS ISoultMUid): Man: 1. B Roydon 
(Medway) 29ndn SSaec: Z R Denmark 
(Basildon) 3020; ft A MuaaeU (Chelms- 
ford) 3030. Tenon 1. Chelmsford 60pta: 2 
Colchester 100; ft Thurrock 144. Vetamo 
N Gatos (Brighton 8 Hove) 3054. Over 
SO: G Wcwtton (Thuriodk) 34.10 Women: 
1. T Swindell (Thurrock) 35.12 2 J Holden 
(Bhafteabury BamaQ 3542: ft L Leggett 
(Herne Hill) 3006. Tbm 1. Thurrock; 2 
Uford; ft Spring) lekl Stridere. 

GREAT MP NANDE NUN (Cmentry): 
™ Mem 1. J Knrt.sk I (Ken) 28mln 

TBwe; 2. A Pearson (Longwood) 2035: ft 
G Stalnea (Baigravw) 2144. vum G 
Stewart {Leamington} 31.24. Women; 1. L 
MeCetgan (Dundee Hawkhur) 32.00 Z C 
Kaahagova (Rua) 3226; 3. K UeCandlees 
(US/ParkBide Hantow) 33Jft 


Doncaster 0: Simon CL 2 Hlghiowi L 
Standhaga: 1. Clifton (4-10); 2 Sutton CL 
ft Ipswich (4-2). Mrot Dtvtek 
Blueharts 0. Canterbury ft Bradford ft 
Wimbledon 0: Exmouth 0. Chelmsford ft s 
Bsoara 0. Troians 1. flfnn ilhmai 1. Tro- 
jans (4-12); ft Canterbury [4-121; 3, 
Chelmsford (4-7). Seuond DMdm Al- 
ifridga 0 Sherwood 0: Loughboro S4,Ea- 
Itofl ft OiunWW4. Reading ft St Albans 1. 
Wbldng O SteNfagc 1. Olron (4-12), ft 8t 
AHuns (4-7); ft Aldridge (4-6L ' 

LEAOUM Satnntey: Coiwyn^y? 
port 1: Newnwn 0. Cardin Ath 0: Penarth 1, 
Haveriortyreei 1; PonlyprWd 0. Swarwos 8. 
Ttestentey: Cotwyn Bay 1. Cardiff A ft 
Ltenttoi 1. Newport 1; Pontypridd O New- 
town 5; Swansea 0. Panarto 1. —nnteiim 
LSwansM ftftfte wtown 5; ft Cartlff A ft 
WOMENV REOIOflAL • eerwu^r. 
temtee Crimson R 1. Bedford 0; Kettering 
La4c ^ t ? I? p j‘* w *<* 0- Hampton 4; 
Tamworth 2. Peverll a Ste wd hi g e; 1. KiM- 
toring lift 2. Crimson R 10c ft Bedford 7. 
No^NewcttrteS. Carttete a Poyntan ft 
Btackbum ft Bheffiaio ft Don Valley ft 
tawn 1. Blacfc- 
3. York. 7. Soottn 
Portsmouth 1; Hendon 
- - Southampton 1. Dulwich 1; 
Winchester i. Camoerley 1; Wincbmore 
Hill 0. Wortitog 0. Statuflaget 1. W Wttnay 
J. Cjrt Pprtemouih 9; 3, Dulwich B. 
WmC Coiwall 1. St Austell ft Leominster 
1. Bournemouth 1; Ya» 1. Reoumd ft 
I'Dilpniiiti E Gtos v Wlmbome stand- 


Cycling 


Golf 

Annika Sorenstam of Sweden 
achieved a unique feat in win- 
ning the Samsung World 
Championship in South 
Korea yesterday, writes David 
Dantes. 

She is now unbeatable at 
the top of the US Tour money 
list and, as she bas already 
won the European equivalent, 
becomes the first person, man 
or woman, to head both lists 
in the same year. Sorenstam 
chipped in at the first extra 
hole of a play-off to beat 
Laura Davies of Britain. 

Cycling 

Miguel Indurain's attempt to 
break Tony Ramlnger’s one- 
hour track record flopped in 
Colombia when the Spaniard 
retired after 81 minutes. In- 
durain was thinking of mak- 
ing another attempt today. 

In France, Nicola Minali of 
Italy won the sprinters' Paris- 
Tours race as Belgium's Jo- 
han Museeuw secured the 
overall World Cup title. 

Tennis 

Clare Wood, the British No. 1 
and the only home player in 
the field, has been drawn to 
play Karina Habsudova of 
Slovakia in the first round of 


toternatfen2 

Tehran (Ruai: 3. s Teutentmig (Gar): 4, j tournament which begins 
“eTS i®* 1 * «. h Re- tomorrow 

dam (Bol): 7. A Baftl (It); 6. L Mthae&ian r ™ ■ „ 

(□em; 2 m Barton pt); to, q Missagtia in) Tokyo, Michael Chang of 
?J ' 1. the United States easily over- 
l jaiabBri ^Mti; 4 . m ouuwrio fswto) came the giant-killing Austra- 
i°ft s.F Bakteta (n)9i ; 6, g Bugnodtiea lian Mark Philippoussis 6-3, 
L25!P^TA!L“«!S»JW »; a. 6-4 to win the Seiko Super 

Championship. In Germany, 
the 18-year-old Croatian Iva 
Majoli beat Gabriela Sabatini 
of Argentina 6-4, 7-6 in the 
final of the Filder&tadt Indoor 
tournament. 


Bartoll 7& 10. L Arrmlrong (US) 74. 

1. MG (HI 68: ft Mapei ill) 6ft ft TVM (Moth) 
44; 4. Qewtas (It) 43; ft Carrara (It) 4ft 6=. 
Novsfl (Nath). BreacMlai (iq 38: a, Matca- 

^1a^^. a9 ■ TB,eto ‘ Gw, 

Basketball 


Shtoflsld IDS, 


flea 3. Sll Vleanta ft Braga 0. Porto 3: 
i ft Mariumo i. Ba- 


TlnMoae ft Guhaerees ft I 

(anoroasft U " 


r 1. . 


12 Z 
12 2 
12 2 
IS 1 

_ _ (total): IX Date 

(Cardiff). • Goraoin (Cambridge UM). a 
Adcock (Col Cheater). 

GREAT MILLS LEAGUE! Praraler Die. 

BartEMMa Td ft auppenham Tn ft 
Brtvfort Tn ft Onwrt ft BflaHngten ft 
Wesluiy UM ft Cains Tn ft Torrinetwi ft 
ManooMfletd Utd i. Taunton Tn 5. Lee 
LarWian Ath 1, 
Paaiton Rvra 2; Matahan Tn 2, Brkftton 1; 
Odd Down 2. Devum Tn ft- Tivartoii Tn 7. 
WetaoRvrel. 

LEAGUE or WAUh Bangor C ft Tan 
PeMreftCwrtbranl, NtrwioMi ft HefyweH 
3, Ebbw vale v LfoMaAttfrald i. Fum Tn ft 


<P7. Pin 9); a. Banflca (7-14); ft Sponrag 
(8-13) . 

MNCH LEAGUE! XaMardap Amarre ft 
Nla ft Camay ft Names 2; Lyon ft Paris 
StOermatn 0; Metz 2. Bortaaus ft Monaco 
ft Gueugnon ft MnmpeUter 4. Ree»e ft 
Rennes ft LUta 1: StraybourgO. Oufogjnrtp 
ft PMdayi Leu 1. MartJguea ft Laodtag 
(Prift Ptasi); ft Laos 
( 13-gat ft Aowre (13-25) 

HIMAN LUUMJB: Cotogna 2. Bayar Le- 
v*rta*an Z Mrtw Warder Braan ft 
Boiuaala Doremrad ft Bayern Muntoh 1. 
Benedi Maeoehengladbach ft Etaractd 
Frankfon ft St PiuK ft Kariaratui ft Uw- 
dtngaa ft Hantburg ft I860 Uunieb ft For- 
ftma D u aaaa M crt 0. Freiburg ft RrUfoyt 
hteraa Roffiock 3. VIB Sungari 3; Schaft* 
L Katearatautaro 1. TaeUbig atadhMBt 
i. Bayern Mutdcn (P9. Pte2l):ft Borusaia 
Dortmund (9-18K 3. Bonaais upa ncii e n p- 
todbach (9-1®. 


«4ei FNet lege Orioftjfo Pkslea I, Exsra 
ft temama 1. ASEC Atedfan a 


Um Bo&emuns 0. Si Patrick s i. Cork c 
1 a>efoo u ine 1. Dundalk 0 Shoo 1; Sham- 
rock Rvra I. Albtona i: UCD 0 Drogheda 0 
: Galway Old i Defry C 1 


. . rat lew Mg requeue ft Juuua 
Berger ft Btackpoa) ft JS Habylte 1. 
MUM «H* WINNERS* cm Seooyid 
ro end»firat l#e» At-Hiad ft Home o men ft 

Rugby- League 

mUUUA YOUTH INTERNATIONAL: 
Franca 2ft barla Young uona 6 


SHU TEMMDrTE CHAMPIONSHIP: Pre- 

reiar Laaffinoe Flrat DMalere 

Acade IS. Boraughmiiir 35 ; Hawick 

Swung Co 12 Matrou 3ft Harlots FP lft 
Waaonaos 29. Gate 17. Seaend HvMm 
GHK X. Jea-Foras! 26; Ketao 3ft Currie 
T7: Smarts Mat FP 23. DundM KSFP 32; 
w Of Gurtarid 39. Seftsli 14. Tbinf Dtv- 
Biggar a Prenoo Lodge 9: Kfrfc- 
cany 2ft Oranganoam 10; Massatourgli ft 
Glasgow Acads 47; Peebles 36. Contor- 
pfona ft Fourth Dtw M e w Haddlngun ft 
Glasgow Southern 39; KUraarnock IS, Gor- 
domena 15, Langhdhn 1ft Edinburgh 
Wa** 8; Mbtfownainre 3. Ayr 51 
INSURANCE CORPORATION LEAGUE: 

FM DhUm Cork Const 21. toSfofiiaM 
TO: Sanyewen fi). Baflymaaa ft Old Batva- 
dare 14 Yoong M uiaua 1 ift Shannon ~ 
Bttrtfrock Cottage ft E eeo w d DMahan 
BectteeRngra 16. Dofottei 6; Dungannon B. 
Old Descent U. Greystonas 21. Clnntart 
H: Sunday's Wen 19. Yerereire Call 19; 
Wanderers 34.MSFC 13. 

LAID! COP (Buenos Afros): Argentina 51, 
femana lft France 5ft taiy 22, 

CURRDK OOP (Ouftunr PtaMr Natal 21 
Western Provocs ir 

Golf 

LAS VEGAS INVTTATMMALi Final 
US unless stated!; 964 B Mayfair 
66.6157 6ajFurykfiT.eft6S.67.988M 
OEtaarafiT.ft7.66 66. 988 D Edwards 67. 
66.64 69 2*7 J CWi 67 6a. M. 67. 288 
S McGarra* 71. a fO C4. » Ozati jJapan) 
(3. □ ff j Luxe £7. £7. 68 S': B 


da rotfo Saa&ia ft Ctaratand 2; CJava- 
land 7. Buttle 0 (Berios bad 2-2L 
NATIONAL LHAGDEi Ctnmplauh^i 
uU y-o Wei Attanta 1 anetenaU 2 , ASania 
6. Cincinnati 0 (Attema win series 4-6). 

Bowls 

ENGLISH IHA WORLD I 
HOfttMP 

(Stanley) biD Wart (N 


Hockey 


TWEBMiATlON TOURHAMENT (Kara- 
cM); Souffi Korea 2, Qermany ft 


Surbiton 4, Indian 
Gymkhana ft Yiereidayi Barlord T 4, E 
Grtnataad 3; Bournvflla 2, Trojans ft Can- 
nock 7. Stourpon l; Canterbury 2. Hull ft 
Havant 1. 0 Loughtonlans 4 Hounsfow 1, 
DuBdtart 1: SoutHgaie Z. Reading 4; Tad- 


BUDWEBER LEAGUE: 

Chaslar 63. 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Hera Hrat Dtv- 
ialonc Glasgow SB. Borougtvtuir 55, Lrv- 
Ingsion lift Bruins 42; Pats I try 7ft F>e— a 
8ft SlratfikfHvm 7ft Edinburgh 60. Wemaw 
Team Caledonia 41. Beeteater 6ft Glas- 
gow 50. C ol Aberdeen 32; Livingston 46. 
Pdonia 45; Bo'nees 67, B&rouahrnuir 5B. 
SCOTTISH CUP! Hera First rSmuk Glim, 
bernould 62, Renfrew 69 (ort); foverctyde 
BE. Dundee Unlv 5ft St Andrews 7?. File 
Institute 74; Glasgow Caledonian Unlv 4ft 
Falwrt Toon 76. Wunum u rorerib 
Glasgow Caledon Ian Unfv 61. Bruins 5fl. 


7-1. a ^ (Blackpool Bor) SgK ? FlXtllf^S won the men’s race. 

bt B Jenkirta (CambridBe Pk) 7-0, 5-7. 3-7, 2“* tj*******™ ft ftfetatffoa ft 

7-4.7-4;S»wh>i8i(PadakAeui)MJLee- g Cricket 

nun (Stanley) 7-1. 7-3, 3-7, 7-4; S Alrey h [7.30 unless stated] V*I HrtLUl 


Athletics 

ZJz McColgan won the 10-kilo- 
metre Bupa Great Midlan d 
Run in Coventry in Sfrnin 
6sec and promised: “I think I 
can go a lot better over the 
marathon than I have ever 
done before." Klara Kasho- 
poya of Russia was second 
while Kenya's James Kari uki 


(Cumbria) bt G Hattwrau 
at) 74. 7-4. 7-S. J Ot 
ham Dstn bt J Rsdnan 
7-ft 7-ft P Bueebar (Cypbara) bt I 
(Wort Ingham) 7-1. 7-1. 3-7. 7-5; Q 
(City at Sy) bt R Moeos (PresKto. Brighton) 
7-fl, 7-4, 7-3; P “ 


(Bodmin) bi M 
BiftBS (Swindon WaadacsQ 7-6. 7-ft 2-7, 

6- 7. 7-4. QiMrta . B n o l mi Hall M Pakner 

2- 7. 1-7, 7-5, 7-4. 7-6; Hetroal bt AJrey 

7- 8. 0-7. 7-4. 1-7. 7-1; Hrtortiar bt Ottawiy 
7-4. 8-7. 7—2. 7-6: Heripw bt BarmaB 7-6, 

3- 7. 7-3. 4-7. 7-4. Teml Ifoam HAni l bt 
HoB 7-3, 7-5, 7-3; Harlow bl Botcbar 6-7. 
7-6, 7-1. 7 -ft M Harlow bt Halnud 
7-ft 3-7, 7-5. 7-1 


Stough Z BrooWands 1 Qk» C 3; C erf 
Portsmouth 3. Oxford Umv 1; Croatyx 1, 
Otton WW ft Fhvbrand* 1. tocfi ft Hamp- 
stead 5. Doneaaiar 2; Sheffield i, Cngbaa- 
un Z Stertagn i. Bees too 6: 2. Crestyx 
ft 1 C of Pommoaih ft 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Inver- 
tedh 3, Torbrex W 2; Ketama 2, Qranoe 3; 
ManzIeshUI 4. Western 4; Tfi Oordontena 
2. MIM 4; UckOngaton 1, Clydesdale 2. 


Soccer 

FA CARUNa PREHDBHRN Wimble- 
don v West Ham (6.0). 

AUTO WINDSCREENS SHODJte Sautt- 
er™ aeodora ftaqi tfarara PeterOor ougn 
v Northampton (7^45). 

PA CUPi Third-round qirallfylna, 

■•ed"d replays Foraal Green 

- i CirasoffoftL • — 


M ot or c y cling 


(SaoluL Jekortoj: Smith round: Rnt 
1 1. C Fdflarty (OB); 2. T Corner (Aus) 
Ducaff; 3, A Slight (KZ) Hondo; 4, AGobort 
I Aim) Kawasaki; 5, S Piropano (l|) Ducaft 
a M Hale (US) DucatL £mm4 mom i. 
Sbght 2 CbfBBr: 3 P Francesco (It) Do- 


: Cambs C 3. 
Chelmsford ft Camcc Unlv 3, Bury St Bl ft 
Ipswich a. Cotchesar ft PaUMlwro T 4. 
Bedford T ft Redbridge ft B Storttort i. 

_ il, Peterboro 6;2. Ipowlch 6: ft 
Redbridge 6. MMiandsc Hampton 2, Brfcfn- 
north ft Harbome ft BfoKwich ft Louflh- 
twro Stud 3. Bstpo' 1; Nottingham ft N 
Non 1. taortparnrh Khalaa v John 
Player. Laadarar NottlngtianL HorfiE Hall- 
lax 1, Southport 3; Norton 0, Harrogate 3.- 
Bhef Bankam ft Naeton ft Tbnportoy ft 
Ben Rhyddfog 1; Warrington I, Form by 5. 
■ Forofoy. Soufiu Anehorlana ft O 


Btehoo Aucidano v Burton- Hyde Uta 
Cotwyn Bay (Droybdan fq. nret Div 
i Ashton UM y Leigh. 

MEAT MMXS LEAGUEc Premier Dfo» 
: Taunfon Tn v Barnatapte Tn. 
ROHT1NS LEAGUE (7 0)- Pnl: Btectfem 
Wotvarhampion Kiaeandi Lefoaatar » 
Barnsley; Mansfield v Hull 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
; Chelsea v OPR (7 0 King- 
ston toft FCL MRIwatl v Portsmouth (Tjn. 
Swtndon v Tottenham (Zft WHnsy Tn FC). 
SPMNOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL LOB 
Southend Uta v Cole hosier UU (745j. 


Brian Lara and Stuart Wil- 
liams hit dashing half-centu- 
ries to lead the West Indies to 
their first victory in the 
Champions’ Trophy limited 
overs tournament in Sharjah. 
Lara struck 52 and the opener 
Williams 57 as the West 
Indi es beat Pakistan, who 
made 194 for nine in 50 overs, 
by four wickets. 

Baseball 

The Atlanta Braves reached 
their third World Series in 
five years with a 6-0 defeat of 
the Cincinnati Reds and now 
play Cleveland or Seattle. 


ft 


If' 
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Middlesbrough leap into contention, page 12 
Robinson rolls back the years, page 14 


Donald sounds a warning to England, page 14 
Selection problems for Larder, page 15 


SportsGuardian 


RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 
Group Three: Wales 22, W Samoa 1 0 


WORLD MATCH PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 


Davies 


sets up 


England 


encounter 


Paul Fitzpatrick 
at Swansea 


V ETCH FIELD was 
brimming with a 
capacity crowd of 
15,385 last night and 
hundreds (rf unlucky 
spectators were locked out 

There should be another Ml 
house at Old Trafford on Sat- 
urday when Wales meet Eng- 
land In the first aeml-fmaL 
In defeating Western 
Samoa. Wales produced their 
most mature performance 
since they were resurrected 
in 1991. They restricted- tal- 
ented. if sometimes careless 
and ill-disciplined, opponents 
to a single try in the first half 
and then in the second half 
completed the great shut-out 
Western Samoa, who tired 
towards the end, scarcely got 
a look-in after the interval. 

The Welsh pack to a man 
were outstanding, with Scott 
Quinnell especially impres- 
sive. The Wigan forward has 
not played since early 
September but he played for 
the full 80 minutes and gave 
everything. He was a worthy 
Man of the Match. 

It was a memorable night, 
too. for Jonathan Davies, 
playing his last game of inter- 
national rugby league in his 
homeland. He had an influen- 
tial say in affairs but here 
was proof yet again that 
Wales are no one-man team. 

lestyn Harris was again 
near faultless at full-back, 
scoring the first try and 
scarcely putting a foot wrong. 
The Welsh have taken him to 
their hearts and the 19-year- 
old back must have pushed 
Quinnell hard for fee individ- 
ual match award. 

The Wales captain Davies 
was not surprisingly emo- 
tional afterwards. “I am retir- 
ing from international foot- 
ball after this competition," 
he said. “And there could be 
nothing better than a meeting 
against the English in the 
semi-final. Obviously we are 
going to be fee underdogs. 
But I’m sure we will see a 
serious game of rugby." 

It was at times a highly 
physical battle but the referee 
Russell Smith kept good con- 


trol and the worst punish- 
ments he handed out were 
two sin-binztisgs to ftopati 
early on and Maea In the 
second half. 

Wales’s first two tries both 
came from scrums, the first 
conceded by Western Samoa 
when Laumatia allowed him- 
self to be hauled into touch on 
the first tackle. Ellis fed the 
linking Harris and, wife that 
characteristic shake of the 
hips, the young fail-back was 
away to fee posts. 

Panapa then made an open- 
ing for Matautia to slip the 
leash beautifully and he raced 
clear down the. middle. - 

Davies’s kickftie had been 
less accurate than usual but, 
after another scrum, he pin- 
pointed Sullivan with a kick 
down fee right wing. Sullivan 
showed Laumatia a clean pair 
of heels and, although fee ball 
almost eluded him at fee last, 
the winger got a clean 
touchdown. 

Schuster, with a kick from 
Just Inside the Welsh half 
brought the score to 12-8 and. 
after Davies had landed a pen- 
alty . Western Samoa’s cap- 
tain kicked two points in 
first-half Injury-time. 

Wales controlled the game 
admirably after fee intervaL 
; They were grateful to take 
whatever was on offer and a 
Davies drop goal was greeted 
ecstatically by fee crowd. 

Maea was dispatched to the 
sin-bin for a high tackle 
which cut down Bateman in 
full flight. Davies landed fee 
penalty and at 17-10 the 
Welsh were edging out of 
reach. 

Harris then dropped a goal 
and in the last minute fee 
spectators were sent into near 
delirium when Ellis, fed by 
Phillips, managed to find a 
gap on the left and score in 
fee comer. Wales were home. 



Bunker mentality . . . Ernie Els goes in for some sand-blasting at the 16th hole yesterday on his way to victory in the fi nal 


David Davies sees Steve Qkington sow the 
seeds of his own destruction at Wentworth 
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I F MATCH PLAY is, as 
fee phrase has it, the 
blood and guts of golf 
fee final of the Toyota 
World Championship 
here yesterday hadly needed a 
transfusion. 

A more anaemic final has 
rarely been seen: two good 
players having an off day, 
with the one having the 
greater reservoir of natural 
talent Els, beating fee 
more made-up player, Steve 
Elkington, by two and one. 

There may have been qui- 
eter occasions at Wentworth, 
for in 32 years there have in- 
evitably been some boring 
matches. Bob Charles versus 
Tommy Aaron, even in 1969, 
invited comparisons with fee 
attraction of putting up 
shelves, and fee 1977 final be- 
tween Graham Marsh and 
Raymond Floyd suffered fee 
ignominy of being watched by 
fewer people than the third- 
place play-off between Sever- 


iano Ballesteros and Hale 
Irwin. 

But yesterday was notable 
for an almost complete lack of 
crowd reaction. There were 
occasional ooohs of apprecia- 
tion and aaahs of disappoint- 
ment but there was nothing 
so extreme as a cheer or a 
groan. 

The spectators were wait- 
ing for a spark and it was 
never struck. Even Els admit- 
ted it. “My game," he said, 
“was not quite there and ! 
think Steve felt the same way. 
Neither of us brought our 'A' 
games. We were trying hard 
but we couldn't produce the 
shots we wanted." 

In the whole 35 holes there 
was only one memorable shot 
and it was struck, of course, 
when the match was aH but 
over. Els was two up playing 
the long 17th and had 260 
yards to the pin. He hit what 
he called “an almost perfect 
two-iron” and. after bouncing 


I just short of the green, it 
rolled in direct line for the 
hole. For most of its length it 
looted as if it might go in ibr 
an albatross but, true to this 
particular occasion, it some- 
how evaded the hole and 
rolled 15 feet past Then, with 
fee chance to finish fee match 
wife an eagle, Els also missed 
the putt. 

But fee South African has 
joined the ranks of those who 
can win at the highest level 
even when not playing his 
best Furthermore he loves 
match play and his record in 
the two years he has played is 
100 per cent 

Perhaps part of the reason 
for yesterday’s dull display 
was the coming together of 
two similar personalities. 
Both chose to dress in brown, 
Els in a natural shade, Elk- 
ington rather darker, and 
both always choose to play 
without any visible emotion. 

Elkington. hidden behind a 
visor, walks with his head 
down: Els ambles along, 
chewing gam and seemingly 
unconcerned about anything. 
There Is something of Sandy 


Lyle in his attitude although, 
thankfully for Els, not in his 
swing. 

The match may have been 
decided by two strokes, both 
played by Elkington and both 
so awful they would have 
been disowned by the average 
12-handlcapper. 

The Australian had been 
four down after three holes of 
the afternoon round but Els 
then three-putted fee 22nd 
and bunkered his tee shot at 
the abort 23rd. When Elking- 
ton then holed from 15 feet at 
the 25th he was only one 
down and bade In the game. 

He hit a good tee shot at the 
26th but then, from the 
j TpidfU* of fee fairway, he 
missed fee green left by 15 
yards and fee pin by 80. His | 
chip, from deep rough, was 
poor and Els, wife a perfectly | 
ordinary par four, not only 
want back to two up but | 
stopped the rot and relieved | 
the pressure. 

“I missed that green on all 
four days this week,” said 
Elkington afterwards. “I 
haven't the faintest idea 
why." 
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Across 

1 Note pamphlet put around 
Is tp beguile (8) 

5 “Money is like muck, not 

good except it be " , 

according to Bacon (6) 

9 Hard-working bosses 
accepting financial 
commitment {8} 

to Value a steamer — oriental 
steamer (6} 

11 Set price being fixed, 
proceeds (8) 

lit Duck a North-countryman 
presented to the queen (6) 

14 Infer game con be a let- 
down (10) 

18 Relaxed about the endless 
artifice if kept within limits 
( 10 ) 

32 One may be surrounded by 
celebrities In flight (6) 

33 Need a little time? (8) 


24 Some American GIs never 
back an old officer (6) 

25 Wins support when 
opposed (8) 

26 Intend possibly getting 
canned (6) 

27 A swimmer in pain and 
stiffening (8) 

Down 

1 Abandon land that's too dry 
to raise crops (6) 

2 Start reading of course (6) 

3 Such fruit Is available in the 
fall (6) 

4 Conflict with the law 
concerning retail outlets? 
(10) 

6 On which to write after a 
vehicle number (B) 

1 Steady flow when the day's 

over (8) 

8 Instruction given following 
underworld rumpus (8) 


Langer 
vows 
not to 
return 


Derek Lawrenson 


PHOTOGRAPH; FRANK BARON 


Els upholds natural law 


Three holes later Elkington 
hit another stunningly bad 
shot, again from fee middle of j 
the fairway, this time Into a 
bunker guarding the life 
green. 'The second shot was 
too long for my sand wedge, 
so I tried to play a little pitch- 
ing wedge and pulled it a lit- 
tle,” was the explanation. 

H all added to fee general 
air of gloom feat surrounded 
fee match and, while Elking- 
ton got away with his mis- 
take, getting up and down 
from the sand wife Els miss- 
ing a 10-foot birdie putt, it 
was noticeable that the crowd 
were beginning to drift away 
to wait for the courtesy buses 
that run around fee Went- 
worth estate. 

Nor was there any excite- 
ment to come. ”1 wasn't able 
to play aggressively." said 
Elkington afterwards. '1 was 
always 20 feet from the pin, 
never 10." In £act it was worse 
than feat At fee 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15fe and 16th Elkington 
was 38, 21, 35, 28 and 30 feet 
from the pin and, of course, 
holed none of them. It was in- 
deed feat kind of day. 


T HERE are easier ways 
to keep the six-figure 
cheques rolling in than 
36 holes a day around 
Wentworth in October and 
Bernhard Langer intends to 
pursue them. The German, 
who lost yesterday's thlrd- 
and fourth-place play-off 
for the World Match Play 
Championship, said after- 
wards that at 38 he finds 
the event too tiring and Is 
unlikely to play in it again. 

His decision raises worry- 
ing questions about the 
event's future. For if 
Langer, with his athlete's 
frame and lifestyle, has 
come to that conclusion, 
then perhaps the most 
revered event outside the 
Open has got problems. 

Can it attract the calibre 
of players to live up to its 
title when the very same 
golfers are so wealthy and 
so worried about back 
problems and other ail- 
ments that they neither 
need nor want the hassle of 
two rounds of golf a day? 

This was the first time 
since 1986 that those two 
great European draws Nick 
Faldo and Seve Ballesteros, 
were missing and goodness 
how it showed. 

Given Langer's views, 
and bearing in mind the 
Ballesteros back, they may 
not play here again. If this 
week's events represented 
the start of a new era, then 
the tournament is heading 
for an Identity crisis. 

The final matched what 
had gone before. It was the 
dullest Match Play on re- 
cord. Golf has been de- 
scribed as four hours of 
boredom punctuated by odd 
glimpses of excitement. 
Where was the excitement? 

Steve Elkington and 
Ernie Els should have been 
a connoisseur's final at 
least, as both match text- 
book swings with an exem- 
plary approach. They 
played so swiftly that the 
36 holes took the same time 
as an XS^hole Ryder Cup 
four ball. Sadly, that turned 
out to be its only virtue. 


Results 


SEMI-FINALS 

S EHdngtoa (Aua) bt C Rocca (It) 
3 and i. 

E Be (SA) bt B Langer (Ger) 1 hole. 

TH1RD-PLACB PLAY-OFF 
Rooct bt Langer 2 and 1. 

FINAL 

■Is bt Elkington 2 and 1. 
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The winner a? this week's leather 
bound Colli ns English Dictionary la 
Mr. & Mrs. P. Dairies of AJdariey 
Edge. Cheshire. Runners op (CoHine 
Concise Dictionary and Thesaurus) 
are Mr. Robert Toy ol Wakefield. West 
Yorkshire. Irene Raa ol IrwerkatthJrvg. 
Fife, and Alan Butterwortti ol 
Rochdale, Lancashire. 


13 Dear sweater — the new 
fashion (10) 

1 5 A good chance to check out 
( 8 ) 

16 Dope doubly favoured, 

though a killer (8) 

17 Stop meeting professional 
scoundrel (8) 

1 9 Fruit — a round variety (6) 

20 An expedition alar is out of 
the ordinary (6] 

21 The experienced sailor 
goes aloft without publicity 
(W) 
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